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A Dance of Daisies. 


(IN IRELAND.) 
BY MRS. PIATT. 


On, the daisies, airy-gay, 
Dancing with the butterflies! 

Merry maiden-flowers are they, 
Till the blind owl cries. 


Then—the daisies ghostly-tall, 
Dancing with a fearful grace,— 

Dancing with the wind, and all 
In a haunted place! 


Dancing with the wind, and whirled 
Each upon hisshadowy arm; 

Dancing ina moon-stilled world, 
Dancing in a charm! 


Dancing, pale and drooping-wet, 
Sometimes, with the rain for hours, 
Dancing with their faces set 
With the pain of flowers. 


Dancing, to a thrush that sings 

And plays upon the graveyard trees 
With the shiver of his wings, 

Such strange melodies. 


Dancing—caring not a whit 
For that golden little head! 

(Mother, oh, the wo of it!) 
Dancing on the dead. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


A June Morning with Birds. 


BY EDGAR MAYHEW BACON. 





THE oven-bird’s insistent matin cry 

Rings from the haven of a copse hard by; , 

Its sharp crescendo’s iteration clear 

Waking an answer or an echo near, 

That falls in rapid notes, antiphonal, upon the ear. 
And now, and now, 

From the low sweeping bough 

That dips its leafage in a clover tide, 

Where fleets of blossoms at their moorings ride, 

A modest ‘‘ sweet, sweet, sweet,”’ contentment’s tone, 
Tells where King Love has built another throne. 
We hear the veery’s song, the greenlet’s call, 

The robin’s outburst, shrilling over all; 

The nesting little mothers, in soft moods, 

Swelling the undertone of waking woods 

With soft, maternal chirpings, over unborn broods. 
The maple stump drips sweet with welling sap, 
And pollen-dusty bees, . 

Drunk with its lees, 

Linger and swell like topers at the tap. 

Listen—a footstep in the wood aisles sweet. 

Who walks his garden at the break of day? 

Oh, happy birds, in rhapsody compete, 

Your master greet, 

And still, in joyous numbers, lilt your hearts away. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Cabot and Bristol. 


BY JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D., 


LiBRARIAN OF HarvarD UNIvERsITy. 


As one looks upon the Avon from the suspension 
bridge at Clifton, which spans the gorge, he sees two 
hundred and fifty feet adown a mere ribbon of muddy 
water, curving along the line which marks the junc- 
tion of the sloping sides of the river-bed. Six hours 
later the visitor may perchance gaze below, as I did 
one day, when there was thirty feet of water flowing 
seaward on the ebb-tide. There was then upon its 
current a procession of large ocean steam ships, start- 
ing from the Bristol basin up the stream and bound 
for their destinations beyond the seas. The big ships 
had little puffing tugs at their bows and sterns‘help- 
ing to carry them round the bend of the river. 

Accustomed to such rise and fall of the tide, and 


remembering how the little ‘‘Matthew” had borne 
him out to sea a few weeks before on just such a 
swelling current, we may understand how Cabot in 
1497 wasstruck with the scant tidal changes which he 
found in the Newfoundland waters. 

When we remember that one of the great fishing 
grounds of the world extends off that same Newfound- 
land shore, and that Cabot was familiar with the 
hazards which the fishermen of Northern Europe took 
in the Iceland seas, in order to keep the fasting devo- 
tees of his religion in food, one day in three through- 
out the year, we can judge what a glance there was in 
Cabot’s eager eye, when he saw the waters through 
which his ship was plowing filled with.the racing cod. 

Such were the striking experiences which, after a 
three months’ absence from Bristol, the explorer re- 
ported on his return. We may well believe that 
Juan Cabotto, once a Venetian, and now a discoverer 
under the banner of Henry VII of England, walked 
the streets in lordly attire, and, as we are told, was 
run after by the boys, while he was pointed at as 
Master John Cabot, in good English sound. 

Still the Bristolese to-day, géntle and yeoman, 
think of him as Cabo, led to it by a strange belief that 
their great navigator was French. I went to the 
business quarters of the ancient merchants’ company, 
of which Sebastian Cabot was in his time the head, 
and which still exists in Bristol. I inquired if their 
early records yielded any information about Cabot. 
The venerable scrivener at the desk looked dazed for 
a moment and then asked if I meant Cabo. I went 
to the public library in the town, and asked to see 
Biddle’s Life of Sebastian. They handed to me a 
volume which they called the Memoirs of Cabo. I 
saw a patrician of the neighborhood, I went into the 
bookshop of Mr. George, I met the Mayor andI heard 
of Cabo everywhere. A little later I was visiting 
Freeman, the historian, at his summer home near 
Wells, and I mentioned this experience in Bris- 
tol. ‘Of course it is Cabo,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
Americans don’t say Turgot”; and he emphasized the 
final consonant. ‘‘No,’’ said I; ‘‘ but when we An- 
glicize the Italian Cabotto, we call it Cabot,’’ empha- 
sizing the final ¢ quite as strongly. ‘‘ Indeed, youare 
right,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How could we think he was 

French. I suppose we thought it was really Chabot.’’ 

There was a French family, Chabot, denizened at 
one time in the island of Jersey, and the claim has 
been made, without producing proof of it, that they 
sprang from Louis, the second son of John Cabot. 
That the Boston Cabots are allied with the French 
Chabot stock, and not with the Venetian Cabotto, 
seems now to be agreed. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Cabot Celebration in Nova Scotia. 


BY JOHN GEORGE BOURINOT, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., 


SECRETARY OF THE RoyAL Society oF CANADA. 


On Thursday, the twenty-fourth of the present 
month, the Governor-General of Canada, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, will unveil a large brass tablet, which the 
Royal Society of Canada, an important body of sci- 
entific and literary men, representing the two nation- 
alities that occupy the Dominion, has had made 
with a suitable inscription in commemoration of the 
American voyages of the famous Italian navigator, 
John Cabot. This tablet is to be placed in the en- 
trance hall of the old stone Province House, in which 
the representatives of the ancient colony of Nova 
Scotia have annually met for the greater part of the 
present century. The ceremonies will take place in 
the presence of many distinguished scholars from the 
United States, as well as delegates from the ancient 
city of Bristol, so intimately associated with the 
memorable discoveries of the last decade of the fif- 
teenth century, 


The Royal Society has very properly chosen the 
city of Halifax, on the Atlantic shores of the Do- 
minion, for the celebration of a great historic event. 
In view of the controversies with respect to the site 
of the landfall of 1497, Halifax may be considered as 
a sort of neutral ground on which all the disputants 
can happily meet without giving up their respective 
theories, and pay a just tribute to a sailor to whom 
England, the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States owe so deep a debt of gratitude. 

It istime, indeed, that English-speaking peoples rec- 

ognized the services of a man who has been almost 
forgotten for four centuries except by a few enthusi- 
astic and patient students of history. For many years 
writers have given to Sebastian Cabot, the son, that 
honor that should have been paid to John Cabot, the 
father; and it is only within a few decades that the 
latter has found his true place alongside of the pio- 
neers of American discovery 4nd exploration. The 
great Genoese, Christopher Columbus, has been long 
honored by monuments in many lands, and only five 
years ago the civilized world sent its representatives 
to Chicago to pay him a tribute that few benefactors 
ofthe human race have ever received. The intrepid 
sailor of St. Malo, Jacques Cartier, has his memory 
perpetuated in the nomenclature of the valley he first 
discovered, and by a monument on the banks of the 
St. Charles, close to the walls of Quebec, ancient 
Stadacona, where he passed his first winter in Canada. 
Now, four hundred years after Cabot’s discovery of 
the continent of North America, an effort is at last 
made to pay him honors both in England and America 
for the great service he performed for the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

I propose, necessarily with much brevity, to state 
those salient facts with respect to the Cabot voyages 
that seem well authenticated by trustworthy evi- 
dence. 

John Cabot was a Genoese by birth and a Venetian 
citizen by adoption, who came, probably during the 
last decade of the fifteenth century, to the historic 
town of Bristol, long famous in the history of Eng- 
lish maritime adventure, and well described as 
‘‘seeming to swim in the waters.’’ The discovery of 
the islands, now known asthe Antilles, by his great 
countryman, impelled Cabot to seek English aid fora 
new venture to the mysterious West. He was con- 
fident he could find a more northerly route than that 
taken by Columbus to those rich Asiatic countries 
which were, for so many years—for more than a cen- 
tury even after the voyages of Columbus and Cabot— 
the great incentive to maritime adventure and explo- 
ration. Eventually he obtained from Henry VII let- 
ters-patent under date of March 5th, 1496, granting 
to himself, his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian and San- 
cio, the right to navigate in any direction*they pleased 
under the English flag, and ‘‘at their own cost and 
charges seek out and discover unknown lands,’’ and to 
acquire for England the dominion over the countries 
so discovered. Early in the month of May, 1497, 
John Cabot sailed from Bristol in a ship called ‘‘ The 
Matthew,” and manned by English sailors. In ail 
probability he was accompanied by Sebastian, then 
a young man of about twenty-one years of age, and 
who in later times, through the credulity of his 
friends and his own garrulity and inordinate vanity, 
took that place in the estimation of the world which 
his father now rightly fills. Sometime toward the 
end of June they made a landfall on the northeastern 
coast of North America—the exact site being stiil a 
matter of controversy. 

John Cabot returned to Bristol with the news of 
his discovery, and was received with much honor. 
Henry VII, a parsimonious king, recognized the en- 
terprise of the Italian navigator by giving a largesse 
of £10 ‘‘to him that founde the new Isle’—a geo- 
graphical designation showing the current belief of 
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those times that such discoveries as Columbus's and 
Cabot’s were islands or lands adjacent to the rich 
countries of Asia. A Venetian, Lorenzo Pasqualigo, 
wrote to his brothers at Venice: 





“‘ A Venetian has come back, and says he has discov- 
ered, 700 leagues off, the mainland of the Gran Cam, 
and that he coasted along it for 300 leagues and landed. 
He is called the great Admiral, great honor being paid to 
him,and he goes dressed in silk. The discoverer of these 
things has planted a large cross in the ground, with a 
banner of England and one of St. Mark, as he isa Vene- 
tian, so that our flag has been hoisted very far away.’’ 

The King was much pleased with Cabot’s success, 
and gave him new letters-patent authorizing him to 
fit out a second expedition for exploration in the 
‘«lande and isles of late founde by the said John in 
oure name and by oure commawndmente.’’ Sebas- 
tian also probably sailed with his father in this expe- 
dition, which consisted of five well-armed ships vict- 
ualed for a year and manned by three hundred men. 
It left Bristol some time in July, 1498; but while it is 
now generally*believed by the best investigators that 
Cabot coasted the shores of North America from 
Labrador or Cape Breton as far as Cape Hatteras, we 
have no details of this famous voyage, and are even 
ignorant of the date when the fleet returned to Eng- 
land. It is probable that John Cabot died during the 
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expressions probably referring to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Cape Breton or Cape Race. It is also 
shown by Hakluyt that Sebastian Cabot made or sug- 
gested in later years.a map of the discoveries of his 
father, copies of which were to be seen in ‘‘ many 
ancient merchants’ houses,’’ as. well as in Queen 
Elizabeth’s gallery at Whitehall. No such map can 
now be found in England, but in 1843 one was dis- 
covered in the house of a Bavarian curate, and is be- 
lieved with some reason to show the landfall of 1497. 
It bears twenty-two legends, in Latin and Spanish. 
One refers specifically to the discovery of June 24th, 
1497. Hakluyt prints the same legend with one or 
two interpolations—a habit of this famous compiler 
—and gives us other evidence that the map of 
1843 is probably one of the maps which were 
generally ascribed to Sebastian Cabot, and were seen 
in many places in London. It is impossible to ‘enter 
here into the controversy which has been waged for 
years with respect to the authenticity and value of 
this mappe monde; and I may simply say that the 
weight of authority goes to show that the section de- 
lineating northeastern America shows the discoveries 
of Cortereal and Cartier up to the date of 1544, and 
clearly places the landfall on the island of Cape Bre- 
ton. Sebastian Cabot probably gave the information 
on which the map was based, if he did not actually 
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JOHN CABOT’S MAP. 


voyage, and from this time forward his son Sebastian 
appears alone in historic records. 

There is a remarkable paucity of authentic docu- 
ments relating to these two voyages which laid the 
basis of the claim of England to so large a portion of 
North America. We have not even the handwriting 
or portrait of John Cabot to interest us in those days, 
tho Sebastian has left both behind him. The official 
documents are the two letters-patent, and a few entries 
in the privy purse accounts of Henry VII and his son. 
The rest of the historical information must be gathered 
from such second-hand sources as letters from London 
to Spain and Italy, reports of conversations between 
Sebastian and his friends, and some vague notices in 
English chronicles and collections of voyages. It is 
well known, however, that John Cabot left behind 
him ‘‘a description of the world on a chart and also 
on a solid sphere which he has constructed and on 
which he shows where he has been.” This map was 
sent to Spain by her ambassador, and no doubt 
formed the basis of the mappe monde which the famous 
pilot, Juan de la Cosa, made in 1500, and in which 
due recognition is given of the discoveries of the Eng- 
lish under Cabot, by a line of English flags along 
what is clearly the coast of North America, and by 
such designations at the northeast as mar descudbierta 
por los ingleses, and Cavo de Ynglaterra, geographical 


draw it himself, and must have also suggested 
the legend which refers to the discovery of Prima 
Vista on St. John’s day. The actual site of the 
landfall will always be a matter of controversy unless 
some document is found among musty archives of 
Europe to solve the question to the satisfaction of 
the disputants who wax hot over the claims of a 
point near Cape Chidley on the coast of Labrador, of 
Bonavista on the eastern shore of Newfoundland and 
of Cape North or other point on the Island of Cape 
Breton. One of the weightest essays on the question 
has been written for the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, by Dr. S. E. Dawson, who, with miuch learn- 
ing and critical acumen, argues in favor of Cape Bre- 
ton, the most eastern point of the island of that name 
and of the islet of Scatari, as Cabot’s landfall and 
as the island stated in the legend to be over against 
(ex adverso) the Prima Vista of the map. Be that 
as it may, the Royal Society does not, asa learned 
body, identify itself on the occasion of the June 
celebration with any of the theories of the several 
disputants, but calls upon each and all to meet ona 
common ground of action and join in paying a just 
tribute to a great navigator whose Claims tofame are 
tersely set forth in an inscription whose historical 
truth will be generally admitted by the student of 
those old times. On a beautiful specimen of brass 
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work, decorated by the arms of England, Bristoland 

Venice, and other appropriate emblems, we find these 

emphatic words: : 

‘* This tablet is in honour of the Famous Italian Navigator 
JOHN CABOT, 

“*Who, under the authority of letters-patent of HenryVII, 
directing him to ‘ conquer, occupy and possess’ for England 
‘any lands he might find in whatever part of the world 
they be,’ sailed in a British ship' The Matthew’ and first 
planted the flags of England and Venice on the 24th of 
June, 1497, on the northeastern seaboard of North America, 
and by his discoveries in this and the following year gave to 
England a claim upon the continent which the colonizing 
spirit of her sons made good in later times. 

‘* This tablet was placed in this hall by the Royal Society 
of Canada in the month of June,1897, when the British 
Empire was celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of the ac- 
cession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, during whose benefi- 
cent reign the Dominion of Canada has extended from the 
shores first seen by Cabot and English sailors four hundred 
years before, to the far Pacific Coast.” 

House or Commons, Orrawa, Can. 


The Learned Girl. 


I. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


‘« JACK says, he does not think women ought to be 
educated too much, what's the good of it to them ?” 

‘*Nonsense!’’ says Mamma, who has lately gone 
in for the higher education of women, University Ex- 
tension lecturesand the Franchise. ‘‘ All boys talk 
this kind of stuff about girls. Pray, how old is Cousin 
Jack ?” 

“‘Oh, he is of age, you know—twenty-one last 
May.” 

‘* Quite old enough to know better.’’ 

‘* Well, Mamma,’’ says Juliet, who has got a great 
opinion of Jack, ‘‘I don't think I like being highly 
educated myself.” 

‘-You’re not, my dear,” says Mamma, rather tart- 
ly; ‘‘hithertoall attempts to develop your mind have 
conspicuously failed.’’ 

‘Perhaps I have not gota mind, Mamma. But I 
get along just as well as most girls. I danced every 
dance the other night at Lady Fitzmagig’s; and I 
made Jack furiously jealous of Captain Popinjay be- 
fore the end of the evening.”’ 

‘«« And that’s what you call ‘getting along’! Juliet, 
you're hopeless! And just as I’ve paid for a new 
course of Professor Blinkum’s University Extensions 
on the Scandinavian Coleoptera!”’ 

Juliet, who is a merry, black-eyed little brunet, just 
turned seventeen, looks penitent, but not convinced; 
she feels she has said something dreadful, but she 
does not know what, so she comes up to her mother 
and puts her arms round her neck, and lays her fresh, 
blooming cheek sideways on her mother’s. 

‘‘Look here, you dear darling mother, it’s no use 
pretending I care about the Scandinavian Coleoptera— 
send Norah instead—and get mea bike, that’sa dear 
precious spoiled cross mamma, and I'll be so good, 
and weed all day in the garden, which I don’t mind, 
and sweep out the tool-house, which I hate doing.”’ 

Somehow Juliet always melted her rather strenuous 
and zealous educational mother, who had lately vis- 
ited Girton, and had adopted theories about higher 
education (her own had been somewhat neglected); 
but Mamma’s rather sudden zeal for learning had not 
dried upa fund of warm-heartedness and good-nature, 
which Juliet seemed always to know how to get at, 
with her merry ways and her transparent candor; 
while—must it be admitted ?—the more sedate and 
learned Norah, aged nineteen, was not nearly so much 
in favor, and, I grieve to say, frequently in the sulks, 
tho very assiduous at her lessons. 

In general society Norah was rather glum—not bad 
looking, but glum. She did not fall in with games, 
or ever clap her hands, or go into fits of merriment 
like Juliet, or care to amuse children, or put herself 
out for any one. Shedid not like boating—she liked 
long walks with some one who did not want her to 
talk much; but she could always listen, only then you 
could not be quite sure whether she was attending to 
you; her answers were usually brief and not very sug- 
gestive. Some people thought she was shy. But 
Professor Blinkum said, after she had been through 
the course neglected by Juliet, that her Scandinavian 
paper was wonderful, and she must have a prodigious 
memory; and yet, altho she stored facts and phrases 
—for a time, at least—she was not good at an essay, 
and never by any chance emitted an idea or reflection 
she had not heard from somebody else, or read in 
some book, Still, most people admitted that Norah 
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was very learned. It was wonderful what she knew 
when it came to an examination on paper. altho no 
one would have gathered this from her monosyllabic 
conversation,.in which she never seemed to give out 
anything; but then there was something so lofty and 
superior about her silence, and she had such an evi- 
dent contempt for those who were not under “ higher 
education,’’ that people were usually impressed, and 
in very much the same way. They said: ‘‘ Wonder- 
fully clever! so learned, you know—and (but this was 
not always uttered) so dull!’’ And it was true! 
Somehow, Norah was a mistake, with all her knowl- 
edge. Norah should have developed in a different 
way, and then she would have been all right, or at 
least more right than she was. Her mind should 
have been a little more let alone and her heart a little 
more consulted, and her timid rudimentary sympa- 
thies a little more drawn forth in childhood; but not 
being very attractive, she was rather mulct of the af- 
fection which she most needed. 

In her early girlhood she was reserved and a little 
prim, altho there was a dash of angular decision about 
her, and it was certain she had a will of her own; but 
she was singularly unemotional, hardly ever cried, 
and only laughed under protest. She seemed afraid 
of spontaneity and self-revelation of any kind; but she 
doubtless had energy and purpose. She collected 
postage-stamps at nine with avidity, then she had a 
perfect craze for picking up pins, removing orange- 
peel from the pavement, and collecting windfalls in 
autumn—heaps of windfalls, which the cook made 
into pies. She liked the garden, and on wet days she 
used to read almanacs full of dates and events, but 
never opened a story-book. At school her progress 
in arithmetic was wonderful; and she did her sums 
twice as fast as the teacher at the blackboard, and 
thus became the envy of the class and a terror to the 
young mistress fresh from the training college. She 
seemed to have a squirrel-like capacity for acquiring, 
but acquiring quite mechanically; and her prehensile 
mind would lay hold of anything, store it, and then— 
do nothing with it. 

Poor Norah seemed to want friends, but she had 
no power of winning them. If she had warm sympa- 
thies she was so shy of them that at last they got 
overlaid and stifled with dates, arithmetic and Cole- 
optera. Asshe grew older she developed a certain 
intensity, and threw herself with a sort of mental des- 
peration upon her class studies. Of originality, 
thought, power, she seemed to have none; but she 
accumulated to such an extent that she was perfectly 
suffocated with facts that she could neither arrange 
nor interpret, and information that she could neither 
assimilate nor reproduce except at examinations. 

Norah was one of those girls who pass through 
their youth with a barren reputation for ability—no 
one quite knows why or what for. Perhaps she was 
never quite happy out of the classroom; for there, 
with all the energy of her isolated and hungry intel- 
ligence, she was taking in facts which, when the ex- 
amination came on, she would take a singular pride in 
putting out again in heaps all done up in neat little 
unopened packets, just as they had been taken in. 

You feel inclined to leave off reading about Norah, 
my dear. 

‘‘Poor Norah!” you say. ‘I like Juliet much 
better. Your Norah bores me.’’ Yes, and she bores 
other people, and bores herself too. But wait a bit. 
I have an object in sketching Norah—first, because 
this chapter is about learned girls; and secondly, be- 
cause all learned girls are not like Norah. Norah is 
a type—rather a sad type—of the learned girl. Would 
you like to see how Norah ends? Norah will never 
marry. There was just one chance, one man, but it 
never came off—it never really quite came on—but 
there was for at least six months an unusual, an 
alarming flutter in Norah’s almost impenetrable 
breast. One evening Ze left the garden, and turned 
as he went down the lane. But Norah never turned 
to look at him, or wave adieu; her features were rigid, 
and her poor heart, somewhere beneath its ice-bound 
covering, was almost breaking, or as near breaking as 

.such a heart, beneath such a covering, could be. 
Then Xe lighted a cigar, and muttering: ‘‘ Not a bit 
of use,’’ gulped down something like a sob, and the 
next day he left for Egypt, and he never saw her 
again. 

Every girl has her serious romance, and that was 
yours, Norah, and you never had another. You were 
a difficult girl fora romance. Your pent-up nature 
will lavish itself henceforth upon neither men, wom- 
en nor children. You would prove an admirable 
secretary to some Herbert Spencer, Darwin, or an 

assistant librarian—anything connected with the 
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accumulation and tabulation of detail—but you will al- 
ways want direction, someone to do the thinking for 
you, and then you will slave like a cart-horse. Your 
education has never taught you to think. Shall I in- 
dulge in speculation and look for a moment with a 
prophetic eye into the future? Your emotional na- 
ture, developing capriciously and too late will lavish 
itself wildly on pet dogs orcats,and you will keep birds 
and pigeons, and your garden inthe country will be 
neatly edged with innumerable cockle shells, and you 
will know the Latin name for every flower in the gar- 
den, but few will know that you know. You will be 
good to the poor out of a sense of duty, but they won’t 
care much about you; and the village children will 
bob curtseys to you out of sh-er terror, and you will 
be known as ‘‘old Miss Norah,’’ and always wear 
black silk summer and winter, and go to church regu- 
larly, and leave your money to a hospital. 


Lonpon, EnGLann 


The Queen in European Politics. 
BY W. T. STEAD. 


THE greatest political phenomenon of modern Eu- 
rope has unquestionably been the rise and unification 
ofthe German Empire. Itis not generally known, but 
it is none the less true, that, but for the intervention 
of the Queen, England and France would have been 
involved at the very beginning of the movement for 
German unity, in an insensate war, the end of which 
no person could perceive. It came about in this 
wise: 

Two years after the Prince Consort’s death, the 
long smoldering dispute concerning the Dano-German 
duchies of Schleswig-Holstein came to a head. It is 
utterly impossible to explain all the ins and outs of 
that memorable feud. There was only one man in 
Europe, it was said, who ever really understood the 
question, and he could never explain it. The British 
public at the time did not trouble itself with all the 
intricacies of diplomatic and dynastic controversy. 
What they saw wasthat two great Powers, Austria 
and Prussia, ‘‘two great bullies,’’ as they were called 
then, were setting upon poor little Denmark, a coun- 
try closely allied with our own by race, and recently 
brought still closer to us by the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales to the Princess Alexandra. Popular feeling 
ran high in favor of intervention on behalf of the 
Danes. The French Emperor was understood to be 
more than benevolently disposed to such an interven- 
tion. Hardly any one in France or England had the 
remotest idea of the strength of the forces which were 
impelling Prussia into the campaign against Denmark. 
I remember vividly a cartoon in Punch which hit off 
accurately enough the popular misconception as to 
the relative force of the great Powers. In the center 
of the picture there was a dish on which some small 
German sausages were frying, fizzing and smoking; on 
one side of the dish stood the Emperor of France, dis- 
guised asa great champagne bottle, while John Bull 
was plainly discernible on the other in the shape of 
a huge sirloin of beef. They were exchanging notes 
with each other, remarking that if the little German 
sausages did not keep quiet it really would be neces- 
sary to look after them. 

Lord Palmerston was still Prime Minister and Lord 
Russell was at the Foreign Office. The two men, 
passionately patriotic, and Lord Palmerston particu- 
larly full of the insular pride of John Bull, were head- 
ing straight to war. But as Lord Malmesbury has 
told us in the Diary which he permitted himself to 
publish, the Queen would not hear of such a thing 
any more than she would wantonly risk a war with the 
United States. It was necessary, of course, for her 
to sit very tight and say very little. She had been 
living in almost complete seclusion since the death of 
her husband. Her eldest son and heir was married 
to the daughter of the king whose territory was 
threatened with invasion. There wasa strong feeling 
of hostility to Germany in English society, and among 
the people. The slip-way toward war was greased as 
usual by the Evil One with all those incentives which 
hurry nations into irremediable catastrophes. To add 
to the complications of the situation, many members 
of the peace party soentirely misconceived the situa- 
tion as to attack the Queen for her German sympa- 
thies, the Germans being believed to be the disturbers 
ofthe peace. By the Treaty of 1852, England and the 
other great Powers had committed themselves to the 
union of Denmark and the disputed duchy. This 
union, however, was subject to the rights of the Ger- 
manic federation. Hence it was possible for England 
to avoid being drawn into the quarrel, because Prussia 
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and Austria contended they were vindicating the 
tights of Germanic federation, which had been ex- 
pressly reserved by the Treaty of 1852 The Queen 
did not like the Treaty, to begin with, which was one 
of Palmerston’s making, and determined to prevent 
its being invoked as a pretext for English intervention. 
Lord Palmerston was very outspoken in his determin- 
ation to prevent the conquest of the duchies. ‘‘ Pub- 
lic opinion, he declared, on April 18th, 1864, ‘‘ would 
be much shocked if we were to stand by and see the 
Danish army taken prisoner, and Denmark thus laid 
prostrate at the feet of Germany.’’ But for the Queen 
we should have gone to war; but fortunately the 
Queen did not fail. She appreciated far more accu- 
rately than her Ministers the real balance of forces 
on the Continent, and she discerned the emergence of 
the German power, then ridiculed by our wise men, 
who pinned their faith to the ascendency of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. It is curious to remember that the 
Queen’s decisive intervention was exercised in the 
same way in Europe as it had been in relation to 
America. 

On May 5th the Queen received drafts of dispatches 
from her Ministers, which, if they had gone as they 
were written, would have led to war. Lord Palmer- 
ston had an interview withthe Austrian Ambassador, 
to whom he had spoken a piece of his mind with con- 
siderable freedom, and then he got Lord Russell to 
embody the substance of his conversation in a dis- 
patch to the British Ambassador at Vienna. In this 
document there was a distinct threat that under cer- 
tain contingencies, which were likely enough to hap- 
pen, a British fleet would be sent to the Baltic to pre- 
vent the Austrians entering the duchies. The Queen 
sent word to Lord Palmerston that she did not like 
his conversation, and still less did she like their em- 
bodiment in a dispatch to be adopted and approved 
by the Cabinet. In fact, she put her foot down so 
strongly that the conversation was ignored, and the 
dispatch was neversent. The British fleet did not go 
to the Baltic, and Her Majesty’s Ministers and sub- 
jects alike contemplated with no slight indignation, 
the invasion of the duchies without a shot being fired 
either by England or France. But the Queen never 
budged; she knew well the consequences which would 
have followed in Germany had there been any inter- 
vention from without. Count Vitzthum, who was Min- 
ister for Saxony at the English Court in these days, 
declares in his ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ that nothing but the 
Queen’s personal intervention could have warded off 
the threatened war: 


‘*Maligned, insulted and reproached for German 
sympathies, Her Majesty has checkmated the dictator- 
ship of her Prime Minister, and beaten him three times 
in his own Cabinet on the question of war or peace. 
The Queen has recognized the true interests, the true 
wishes of her people.” 

Thus we have it on record that at the two most 
critical moments in the foreign policy of the last forty 
years, we owe it to the Queen alone that we were not 
launched into a conflict with the two Powers the 
unity of which has been of the utmost value in the 
civilization of Europe and America. To have averted 
two such threatened crimes is an achievement which, 
had there been no other, would have entitled the 
Monarchy to a new lease of life. The day may come 
when even in the United States the nation may have 
reason to regret that in the machinery of its constitu- 
tion, admirable tho it is in many respects, there is no 
place left for the intervention of an impartial ob- 
server who has no party interest to serve, and no au- 
thority beyond that which arises from unique histor- 
ical position and immense personal experience. 

These two instances stand out supremely conspicu- 
ous in the history of the Reign. There have been in- 
numerable other instances, for nothing passes without 
the Queen's notice. It is almost incredible the pains- — 
taking care which Her Majesty bestows upon all the 
details of her foreign policy. She is the supreme ex- 
ponent in England of foreign affairs. 

She is indeed the Doyenne of European sovereigns. 
The Czar of Russia has married her granddaughter, 
the Kaiser of Germany is her grandson—one of her 
earliest memories of whom was his misbehavior in the 
Chapel Royal at Windsor at the marriage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Little Prince William was 
placed between Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold, 
who wore Highland dress, and it was their arduous 
duty to keep him quiet, both of whom, the Crown 
Princess said, ‘‘he bit on their bare Highland legs 
whenever they touched him to keep him quiet.”’ 

Her private correspondence has been intimate with 
the sovereigns and statesmen of Europe for many 
years past, This correspondence has been private, 
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nor is it submitted to the supervision of her Ministers. 
Occasionally, publicity has been attracted to some of 
her letters, as for instance when she wrote to the Sul- 
tan, making a last, despairing personal appeal to the 
man to arrest the unspeakable atrocities inflicted upon 
the Armenians, or the letter which she wrote to 
Prince Bismarck in 1877 urging him to use his influ- 


ence to avert the Russo-Turkish War; but for the. 


most part no inkling of her correspondence reaches 
the press. 

In foreign affairs, on the whole, her judgment has 
been much better informed, and therefore much more 
valuable, than that of any of her Ministers. Her 
reign has been marked by only one conspicuous blun- 
der. She took the wrong side during the Crimean 
War, and the evil suggestion of that costly blunder 
continued to haunt her as late as 1878; but even then 
it is only just to remember that even in the hot fool 
fury of the days preceding the Crimean War, she used 
her influence with the Prince Consort in order to 
warn Lord Aberdeen’s Government as to the mischief 
that would come from the support of the Turk. The 
memorandum drawn up at Windsor Castle on Octo- 
ber 21st, 1853, for the consideration of the Cabinet, 
brings into clear relief the difference between the 
statesmanship which opposed Russia on broad prin- 
ciples of international policy, and the bull-headed in- 
fatuation with which men like Lord Palmerston cham- 
pioned the Turk out and out. The war which the 
Queen approved of was not for the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, but merely for 
the interests of the European powers of civilization. 
The Prince Consort wrote: 

“*Tt ought to be carried on unshackled by obligations 

to the Porte, and will probably lead to the obtaining of 
arrangements more consonant with the well-understood 
interests of Europe, of Christendom, of liberty and civ- 
ilization, than the reimposition of the ignorant bar- 
barians and despotic yoke of the Mussulmans over the 
most fertile and favored portion of Europe.” 
Lord Palmerston, who was shrewd and quick’ at dis- 
cerning the drift of things, protested against the 
memoradum, saying that it pointed at expelling from 
Europe the Sultan and his two millions of Mussulman 
subjects. Well would it have been for Europe if the 
policy which Lord Palmerston opposed had been 
carried out in its entirety; but Russophobia is a 
blinding madness, and the nation having succumbed 
to the malady, with a light heart consummated the 
frightful crime of re-establishing the Sultan in his 
place of power. What use he has made of it all the 
world knows. 

The Queen of recent years has modified her senti- 
ments about Russia. Her glad acquiescence in the 
criminal blunders of Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 may be 
regarded as the last ebullition of a passion and preju- 
dice now happily extinct. The relations which now 
exist between the Courts of Russia and of London are 
all that could be desired. They do indeed form a se- 
curity for the world’s peace which can hardly be 
overestimated. The personal relations between the 
Czar and the Prince of Wales are characterized by ex- 
treme cordiality, while the reverence which the Czar 
and the Czarina feel tor Queen Victoria has on many 
occasions served to facilitate the settlement of diplo- 
matic disputes. There is reason to believe that the 
sudden change which has been so happily effected in 
the attitude of Russia toward the Sultan has been 
largely, if not entirely, due to the influence of the 
Queen, which she was able to bring upon the Czar 
when he was her guest at Balmoral. 

It should also be remembered to the credit of the 
Queen, speaking of her and her policy in relation to 
Russia, that in 1863, when Lord Palmerston was on 
the verge of entangling this country in a war with 
Russia about Poland, it was the Queen’s strong, 
resolute opposition which counted for most in the in- 
fluences which succeeded at last in maintaining the 
peace of Europe. 

It is impossible in an article like this to do more 
than merely glance in passing at the instances in 
which the Monarchy has approved itself to the judg- 
ment of the people by the stand which it has taken on 
the side of peace, justice and right. One of the 
most notoble instances of this was the strong line 
which the Queen took immediately after the coup 
a’ étatwhen she practically cashiered Lord Palmer- 
ston for sending a dispatch recognizing the criminal. 
usurper without having previously submitted it to 
Her Majesty. She put her foot down on that occa- 
sion also with such emphasis that no subsequent Min- 
ister has ever felt disposed to forget that the Queen is 
no guantité negligeable on such occasions. 

The Queen has been so serviceable because she has 
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never for one moment allowed the legitimate exercise 
of her constitutional influence to lead her to grasp 
at the assertion of unconstitutional power. 
self defined her position in a letter to Napoleon III in 
terms which can hardly be improved upon: 

‘*T have no uncontrolled power of decision. I must 
adopt the advice of a council of responsible Ministers, 
and these Ministers have to meet and to agree ona 
course of action, after having arrived at a joint convic- 
tion of its justice and utility.” 


Altho Her Majesty has no ‘‘ uncontrolled power of 
decision,” she has practically limitless power and 
opportunity for intervention. No Minister can refuse 
a Royal *‘command” to an audience or can be dis- 
curteous to the Royal arguments, no matter with 
what pertinacity they may be pressed; and the Queen 
is pertinacious indeed when she sees her way clearly, 
as she very often does, She does not merely confine 
her communications to the Prime Minister; she ad- 
dresses herself directly to the Minister personally re- 
sponsible for the duties of the department in which 
she may be interested. Over them all she exercises 
a constant supervision; nor does she ever hesitate to 
express her opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
their speeches or their acts. 

She has always deplored the fatal facility ot ex- 
Ministers ‘‘on the stump,” who make pledges they 
cannot perform, and expose the Empire to grave mis- 
chance in an attempt to reconcile their ministerial 
performances with their electioneering promises. She 
watches with constant vigilance over the Services, 
both the army-and navy. With ‘‘a memory’’ which, 
as Sir Theodore Martin says, ‘‘forgets nothing,” she 
can recall the name and countenance of any one 
of the unnumbered host of high officials who 
have served her in the camp and field. With most of 
her ambassadors she keeps up a personal correspond- 
ence of a very confidential nature; and all her repre- 
sentatives abroad with whom she is on friendly terms 
are not merely authorized, but often entreated, to 
keep her well posted as to all that occurs within their 
area of observation, which is likely to have any influ- 
ence for good or evil on the fortunes of the realm. 

All this means that the Queen works very hard; 
probably no old lady, from a charwoman upward, 
works as constantly and methodically as the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lord Beaconsfield’s dec- 
larations in 1871, while he was still Mr. Disraeli, have 
often been quoted; but they should never be forgot- 
ten as the testimony of one. who has himself been 
Prime Minister, and who, therefore, knew well what 
he was talking about. Speaking of the duties of the 
Sovereign, he said: 

** Those duties are multifarious, they are weighty, 
they are incessant. 1 will venture to say that no head 
of any department of State performs more laborious 
duties than those which befall the Sovereign of this 
country. There is no dispatch received from abroad, 
or sent from this country, which is not submitted to the 
Queen. The whole of the national administration of 
this country greatly depends upon the sign manual, and 
her signature has never been placed upon any public 
document of which she did not approve. Cabinet coun- 
cils are reported and communicated on their terminaticn 
by the Prime Minister to the Sovereign, and they often 
call from her remarks that are often critical, and neces- 
sarily require considerable attention.”’ 


Lord Beaconsfield took some liberty with truth in 
stating that Her Majesty had never signed any document 
which she did not approve. She has repeatedly been 
compelled to acquiesce in policies of which she dis- 
approved, altho she is much too loyal to allow the 
knowledge of such disapproval to be bruited abroad. 
This has specially been the case in Indian and Colo- 
nial affairs. It may, indeed, be said, that for a con- 
siderable period Her Majesty was in constant opposi- 
tion to the whole trend of national feeling. Strange 
tho it may seem to those of us who are living in a day 
when every great Power is more or less on the look- 
out for fresh territories that it may acquire, fresh 
provinces that it may annex, to be reminded that 
forty or fifty years ago the Empire was at a discount, 
Imperialism scoffed at, and the Colonies regarded as 
a burden rather than as a privilege or pride. In those 
days the Queen took her stand on the side of the 
Empire. She believed in the Colonies when most of 
her statesmen flouted them, derided them, and open- 
ly looked forward to the day when they could be cast 
adrift. The Queen, on the other hand, constantly 
fostered them, and did everything that lay in her 
power to strengthen the ties that bound them with 
the mother country. 

Unable: herself to leave Europe, she sent out one 
child and then another to all the great self-governing 
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Colonies and India, to establish a personal nexus be- 
tween the throne.and its great dependencies oversea. 
The result has been that the Queen has triumphed 
all along the line. Her Majesty in her old age has 
the satisfaction of seeing that even those most op- 
posed to the. established order are, nevertheless, en- 
thusiastically devoted to the unity, the consolidation 
and the extension of the Empire. We have, there- 





fore, good reason for regarding the Queen with loyal - 


devotion and sincere gratitude. She has prevented 
the unfortunate divisions of the English-speaking race 
from being converted into lasting antagonism; she 
has saved us from being committed to a life-and-death 
struggle against the unifying of the German race; 
she did her best to prevent the Russian war from be- 


coming a war for the establishment of ‘the Turk; and - 


in relation to the Empire as a whole, she has shown 
herself wiser than her most sagacious statesmen, 
more far-seeing than her greatest Ministers; and 
while loyally conforming to all the limitations of her 
constitutional position, she has succeeded in winning 
over the whole nation to views which at one time she 
held almost alone. If those things are not sufficient 
to justify our regarding the Queen with a sincere de- 
votion which lacks nothing in sincerity because it is 
no longer expressed with the exaggerated metaphor 
of the Elizabethan age, then, indeed, it would be 
difficult to define what services rendered by one hu- 
man being to millions could be held to entitle to 
grateful recognition. 


ae 
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Ir is interesting to the student of life, education 
and literature (and its instructive influence is pleas- 
antly felt), to note how persistently a class of care- 
less and inaccurate thinkers insist upon treating pop- 
ularity and fame as identical. A man or a book may 
be both famous and popular, but fame may exist with- 
out a touch of popular magnetism in it, and vice versd. 
The works of Aristotle are certainly famous; they are 
just as certainly not popular. It is always bad usage 
to speak or write of a manor a book as having evil 
fame. True fame is never vulgar; it originates in the 
high currents of esteem where the air is pure. 

The word ‘‘fame’’ came to the ancient Greeks 
from an unknown source, and there was an element 
of mystery in its meaning. Philologists have some- 
times been cocksure in running it to its first burrow; 
but the Greeks themselves felt to what a sacred and 
high-hidden source fame owed its vitality and its sub- 
stance. It was a voice, $ju7, a voice from Heaven, 
a mysterious and authoritative proclamation from the 
undiscoverable master. When fame arrived it was 
with a glow, a fine, heavenly light, being of kin in its 
verbal form, to the word 940, the most luminous verb 
in the Greek vocabulary. The divine fire had to do 


with the inner core of that deathless message which 


Euclid 
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fixed for all time the splendor of distinction. 
and Diogenes are famous; they are not popular. 
P. Roe is popular; he is not famous. 

It would be right well were this distinction clearly 
drawn in our schools and in our public criticism. 
The immanent, permanent declaration of the select 
class inevitably determines the question of fame. 
Sentimentalists may rebel in the interest of what 
they fancy is humane; but sentimentality is sadly im- 
permanent. To-day it hugs Ibsen, yesterday it 
kissed Byron; it goes wild over Tolstoi for a year, 
then it coddles Nordau; anon it is in raptures over 
Kipling. Fame blazes steadily and serenely on the 
name of Keats, of Shakespeare, Shelley, Bryant, 
Emerson, Tennyson, Homer, Theocritus, Sappho, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Scott. 
Some of the famous are popular, some are far from it. 

Popularity is not objectionable Jer se; but it is a 
poor way certain persons have of trying to prove the 
merit of a book by certificates from public librarians 
stating that the book is often called for by the pro- 
miscuous crowd of readers. This would set Mrs. 
Southworth above Coleridge, Ben Jonson and 
Cooper. 

Fame confers itself, popularity depends upon ex- 
trinsic aids. Mulvaney and Danny Deevers, like 
Fitzsimmons and Corbett, owe the very most toa 
state of popular taste, which cannot be said of the 
‘*Ode to a Nightingale” or of Hamlet. A vulgar 
sentimentality may be harmless; it may be vicious; it 
can never be the foundation of true fame in life or in 
art. The time was when our best feelings prompted 
us to place in the hands of our Sunday-school children 
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little books of overstrained and enervating sentimen- 
talities. We are finding out that children are rudi- 


mentary grown-up people, and that we cannot afford» « 


to vitiate their fresh fountains of taste. 

_ It would be a charming outcome, could we reach 
the level of perfect honesty and deal bravely with 
both lifeand art. There is some difference, now and 
again, between what is popular and what ought to be 
popular. It is the function of criticism to point out 
what ought to be popular. Criticism cannot make 
fame or destroy it,—the flame from on _ high is inevi- 
table and invincible. Remember what the critics tried 
to do with Keats. But recollect, too, that the fame 
of Shakespeare and of many another imperishable 
genius has been uncovered by critical fingers. Of old 
the Greeks kept their live coal of fire éurtpevya, buried 
for safe keeping. Time sometimes heaps its dust 
over a famous book; but under the obscuring pile 
smolders the unquenchable heat of supreme worth, 
and a breath of true criticism blows the dust away, 
and lo! up leaps thedivine light. Mere shreds of Sap- 
pho’s poetry remain to us; her fame, the ¢4u7 that 
comes down out of the blue mystery of distance, is a 
resplendent beam. 

We have to pass laws against prize-fighting. Why? 
Because if permitted prize-fighting will become over- 
whelmingly popular, and very soon our public librari- 
ans will be reporting that Billy Bunco’s ‘‘ Romance 
of the Fists’’ is more read than any other book. 
Would this be fame, or would it be infamy? The 
criticism immanent in the elect must keep telling the 
public what is good and true. We must depend upon 
this high source of light, not upon mere popular pref- 
erence. We must not go to librarians and ask for the 
most popular books; we must insist upon having 
what is actually the best, no matter how unpopular. 

The word ‘‘fame’’ has been corruptly used; its 
meaning has been caricatured in the vulgar mind. 
The Latin word fama was a Corruption of ¢#u7; but 
the best Roman usage, in a high sense, connected it 
with the distinction recognized by the Greeks. Un- 
less we preserve such a distinction, Peter Jackson, 
the colored slugger, will be as famous as Tcussaint 
l’Ouverture. The Latin word fama lost the connec- 
tion with that mysterious splendor-flash in ¢40; but 
we have restored it. We recognize notoriety as dif- 
ferent from fame; we are perfectly aware of the dis- 
tinction, even when we prefer notoriety, as in the 
case of Zola abjectly groveling at the gate of the 
French Academy. 

Fame is a voice from on high proclaiming eternal 
life. In the case of literary art it is not blown abroad 
by the trachystomic multitude; nor is it testified to 
by what that multitude hoarsely clamors for or rav- 
enously reads. Competent evidence of fame is only 
to be found by delving in the gold deposits of the ages. 
What the immanent taste of many generations of good 
judges has set apart for eternal glory may be safely 
taken as a measure of permanent values. Sudden and 
great popularity is sometimes based upon the highest 
merit; but nearly always it is not. A preacher in the 
pulpit tells a pathetic anecdote with which he raises a 
flood of hysterical tears from the weaker part of his 
audience. For an hour he is a hero; but a little later 
the weepers recall the incident and recognize the 
trick. Dickens preached after that style. 
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Killarney. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


It was Shelley who, writing from the Italian Lakes, 
said they were the most beautiful things in all the 
world except Killarney. I had not hungered after 
Killarney all my days, associating it with cheap excur- 
sions and throngs of sightseers, and I had not then 
heard Shelley’s verdict. What I found when at last I 
visited it was a paradise of lake and wood,and moun- 
tain as sequestered as tho the tourist were not. Here 
and there a boatload or carload of people passed by. 
The tourist with his traveling cap and tweeds, and 
his women-folk with short skirts and mackintoshes, 
and the inevitable tweed cap, are indeed out of keep- 
ing with the solitary magnificence of the exquisite 
scenery; but except for these insignificant human 
mites, there is nothing to tell that Killarney is a tourist 
resort. No metry-go-rounds or switchbacks, no 
dancing saloons, no giant advertisements. Just a 
little untidy Irish town, with every second house a 
hotel, dropped in the midst of divine loveliness, For 
Killarney being unspoiled we have to thank the fact 
that my Lord Kenmare and Mr. Herbert of Muckross 
divide the ownership of this Eden between them. 
Therefore we pay without grumbling the somewhat 
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numerous shillings which are the toll for entering the 
estate of one or the other gentleman. 

The people, too, remain absolutely unspoiled. They 
suit the landscape, being straight-featured, olive- 
skinned, velvet-eyed people, of a melancholy dignity. 
They are as grave as Spanish dons, and as gracious. 

There was Patrick Doyle, my pony boy the day we 
went through the Gap of Dunloe. He was like a 
statue of bronze. I can still see the grave, beautiful 
face on which I looked down from my pony that day, 
and hear the soft voice with the Kerry wail init. It 
was his last summer as a Killarney pony boy. The 
spring should see him traveling over ‘‘ the green fields 
to Americay,” as their song has it. 

America always seems homelike to them. He 
might have gone to London with a gentleman as 
groom, or to a Belfast clergyman whose daughter's 
purse he had found and restored; but even Belfast 
was less homelike than America in his dreams. 
«‘There’s a power goes from this place every year,” 
he says; ‘‘an’ sure my own sister’s married in Buffalo. 
’Twon’t be like a strange place at all.” 

I looked round the magnificent gloom of the Black 
Valley, and over the bogs covered with heather, and 
up to the peaks soaring to heaven where the eagle 
has his eyrie. Buffalo, sweltering in heat, parched 
with cold, the huddled, high, squalid houses where 
the Irish emigrants toregather and remain for the 
most part—did he know what he was going to? 

“«Try to go West, Patrick,’’ I said. ‘‘ Don’t stay 
in the towns. Push out to the woods and prairies, 
where there is work for strong hands.’’ 

He looked at me doubtfully. 

‘« They say there’s a fine living to be made in Buf- 
falo,’’ he answered. 

«« You'll be a good boy, Patrick,” I said, ‘‘ and not 
forget your religion ?” 

‘Sure, what would I be without it?’’ he said. 
‘«Tisn’t likely I'd go to be forgettin’ it.” 

But, alas! they do forget it. Among their valleys 
and mountains they are as safe as lambs in the fold. 
You have but to look at their unsullied eyes. Grave 
sin is unknown among them. But in the great cities 
the most innocent are often soonest cast away, and 
once lost sink to deepest depths. 

‘“* Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 

‘«I wouldn’t be askin’ to leave it, indeed,” he says, 
looking round with a shadow of regret on his face, 
‘‘only for the father an’ mother. ‘Tis a thrifle I can 
make for them here compared wid the lashin’s an’ 
lavin’s to be picked up in America; an’ the father's 
never been the same since a load o’ hay fell on him 
two summers ago, an’ the mother’s crippled wid the 
rheumatics.” 

‘*You're not leaving them all alone, Patrick ?” 

‘No, ma’am; there’sa little bit of a bye, a brother, 
wid them; an’ Larry, another brother o’ mine, does 
be sendin’ them home a bit continual. He was took 
away by an English gentleman, an’ is doin’ finely after 
the horses.” 

The pony boys are as gentle and long-suffering 
with the inexperienced rider as the ponies themselves. 
The ponies are little broad-backed, sure-footed moun- 
tain ponies, as strong as they are sagacious. Their 
riders must be, nine times out of ten, a sore trial to 
them. 

‘«’Twouldn’t matter if they’d go steady; but it’s 
gallopin’ they'll be down the hills, an’ instead o’ let- 
tin’ the baste pick its way they'll be hither-an’-over 
from one side o’ the path to the other, till the road 
isn’t safe for the othér people wid them.” 

The ponies have the mountain pony’s way of tread- 
ing on the extreme edge of the abyss. As the road 
is covered with loose boulders this is sometimes ex- 
citing, but their confidence in themselves is quite 
justified. There is no record of an accident with a 
Killarney pony. 

It is pretty to see the curtesy with which the pony 
boys will hold a nervous rider’s hand to help her over 
stiff places, and there are some very stiff going 
through the Gap, places in which the vale contracts 
and the path becomes a mere shelf of rock. 

Halfway through the Gap our party was joined by 
a stalwart mounted policeman, who threw in his lot 
with the rear-guard, which included a delightful guide, 
O'Connell. O’Connell is a Killarney man, an ex- 
soldier, with something of the rollicking wit and 
dare-devilry of Terence Mulvaney. Being the best 
of good company, and a gentleman to boot, like every 
.Killarney man we met, he was always the center of 
things. AsI went ahead with Patrick Doyle, the 
women from the cabins on the way would rush out 
and shout something in Irish; towhich my companion 
would respond in the same tongue, 


‘wet season. 
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‘*What is it they say, Patrick ?” I asked; for I am 
ashamed to say that I have not the Irish. 

‘‘They want to know if the sergeant’s behind, 
because if he is they can’t offer the poteen wid the 
goat’s milk.’’ 

There is a good deal of illicit distilling and vending 
in the Gap. I had not the pleasure of tasting the 
poteen, but I can recommend the delicious goat’s 
milk. 

At the foot of the Purple Mountain you (find the 
boat waiting to take you through the Lakes, It was 
late September when I was there, and it was our good 
fortune to come upon two or three divine days in a 
I shall never forget the still beauty of 
the Upper Lake, with its myriad islets. The damp 
in the atmosphere makes for exquisite colors on the 
hills. Then they were clothed with purple heather 
as witha garment; and the woods of the lower slopes, 
where the red deer roam in freedom, wore every 
color, from green and purple and russet to the 
bravest gold and scarlet and copper ofautumn. Out- 
side in the world there was more than a capful of 
wind. We found the Lower Lake a miniature sea 
when we came there by and by. But between the 
soaring hills the Lakes lay asinacup. You looked 
in their depths and saw mountains and wooded 
islands and dappled sky all flooded with the pale gold 
of September sunshine. You could feel the silence, 
for it was long after the singing of birds, and that or 
a thunderstorm alone disturb the ineffable placidity. 

How still it is you realize when the gun is fired off 
at the foot of the Eagle’s Nest, that superb crag ris- 
ing two thousand feet. The thunder of the rever- 
berations and the echoes goes rolling off through the 
mountains, tearing and crashing into silence. Kil- 
larney echoes are wonderful. At the entrance to the 
Gap there is a specially fairy-like one which sends 
you ‘‘ The horns of Elfland faintly blowing’’ in re- 
sponse to a bar of music played on the guide’s horn. 

Winter storms must be superb here. At Dinis 
Cottage, in the Middle Lake, there is a woman with 
a wonderful oval face. She would make a superb 
model for a Mater Dolorosa. The sorrow of centu- 
ries seems to be in the liquid eyes, the composed 
features and the sweet and melancholy mouth. 

While we drank a cup of tea sweetened again with 
goat’s milk, the ideal milk for tea, and admired the 
calm beauty of the lake, she told us of the winter 
storms, 

‘*Terrible it does be, surely,’’ she said, ‘‘ when the 
thunder goes crashin’ an’ tearin’ from hill to hill and 
the lightnin’ leapin’ about them. “Twould put the 
fear in your heart, surely.”’ 

The boatmen, three stalwart sons and their old 
father, had the gravity and distinction we had noticed 
in all these peasants. They seem to learn an infinite 
patience with the tourists. When they shot the 
rapids under the Old Weir Bridge with such skill, 
and some foolish people plunged about in the boat, 
going near to upsetting us, the old fellow was im- 
perious indeed, but perfectly curteous. 
charming, those Kerry peasants. 
to them, my own people. 

A thing to admire in them is their independence. 
If you give them a gratuity they take it; but they 
never seem to expect it. The tourist may be the Kil- 
larney peasant’s paymaster; but you’d never suspect 
the relationship. I had heard of Killarney beggars, 
but I am bound to say that I saw notone. The in- 
difference with which the peasants in the street on 
market-day glance at the passing tourist without in- 
terrupting their shrill conversation seemed to me the 
note of the place. 

Then their dwelling on the past is an interesting 
thing. I took it for granted that Lord Kenmare at 
least would be a center of profound interest to them, 
seeing that he is one of their own faith. But bless 
you, no! He and Mr. Herbert are only mushrooms of 
yesterday; their hearts’ allegiance is with the old lords 
of the soil, the M’Carthy More who joined the great 
Desmond Rebellion in Elizabeth’s time, and whose 
fortunes went under with the Desmond, and the 
O'Donoghue of the Glens, whose Castle of Ross is 
one of the beautiful things of Killarney. They are as 
little fettered in their allegiance as the eagle that 
screams over Muckross, or the red deer that is Her- 
bert’s to-day and Kenmare’s to-morrow, as he swims 
the Lakes from one side to the other. 

The eagle was here before M’ Carthy or O’ Donoghue; 
for what says the rhyme of the eagle to the oak? 


They are 
My heart warmed 


‘* When you were an acorn on the treetop, 
Then was I an eaglet cock; 
‘Now you are a withered old block, 
Still am I an eaglet cock.” 
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Yet there are older things than the eagle. There is 
the black yew tree in the cloisters of Muckross, and 
two lives of an eagle make the life of a black yew. 

Lovely it was to stray down the winding walk from 
Dinis Cottage, and where the water lapped the shore 
through flowering myrtle and fuchsia, to sit on a 
fallen tree-trunk in the sun, and look away between 
Torc and Glena to the dancing water under the Old 
Weir Bridge. Can Heaven be more beautiful? one 
asked in one’s heart. 

Then there is Torc Waterfall, to which one may 
walk from Killarney, or reach, as we did, after a drive 
through Mr. Herbert's estate. You climb steps con- 
structed in the rock to the point whence the water- 
fall leaps, and exquisite as that climb is at every turn, 
it is most beautiful at the hight from which you sur- 
vey the Lakes, with Glena Mountain beyond the Mid- 
dle Lake, and the Dingle Hills lying away on the 
horizon. Everywhere down the mountain sides little 
streams and cascades are singing and leaping. The 
sound I associate with Killarney is the sound of sing- 
ing waters, which was always in our ears, as the lit- 
tle amber and golden streams were forever in our 
sight. 

There are so many beautiful things in Killarney 
that I will not try to make a catalog of them. No 
mere words could tell how soft and beautiful and 
wild it is, and how unspoiled. You get a good deal 
of wet weather there; but it is never hopeless. A 
wise Cyclist’s Guide warns the cyclist that he need 
never be discouraged in Southern Ireland by the 
weather; and it is quite true. You never know when 
the sun will burst from a cloud, or the rain-clouds 
drift off in stormy magnificence, leaving behind a 
western sky of lambent gold. 

We had one wet day sandwiched between two so 
beautiful that they must always be marked with 
a white stone. That was not hopelessly wet, it 
is true; but the the rain was accompanied by a lash- 
ing wind blowing off the Atlantic, which from the 
hights of Aghadoe you can catch a distant glimpse 
of. The weather, no doubt, tempered our delight in 
Lord Kenmare’s deer-park, the grounds of which were 
sewn thick with mushrooms. There is an exquisite 
glen there by the way, fairily fine and delicate, where 
you look far far down through the feathery green and 
gold of the trées, to the brown singing stream at the 
bottom. 

That day the Lower Lake was like the ocean itself; 
but we saw some hardy visitors crossing in a boat to 
O’Suillivan’s Cascade. 

The hotels in Killarney are good. We stayed at 
one which used to be a rectory-house. It keeps the 
beautiful old gardens, and the house has an air of 
homeliness, not marred by its new upper story and 
its addition of along dining-room. It was exceed- 
ingly clean and wholesome; and it is kept by a kind 
and homely Scottish couple, who make ideal hosts. 

The English people are very popular in Killarney. 
Rather to our amazement, we found that the Ameri- 
cans were not liked. Killarney people resent their 
way of arriving by the limited mail at 5:30 in the 
morning, and departing at 3:30 in the aftefnoon, hav- 
ing in the interim ‘‘seen Killarney.”’ : 

It is possible in these days to see Killarney very 
rapidly and very comfortably. You are taken there 
ina drawing-room car from Dublin, you have three 
days trips and hotel accommodation, and you are 
carried back to Dublin again, for about three pounds. 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE unexpected did not happen when the Presi- 
dent sent to the Senate the Treaty of Annexation, 
making the Hawaiian Islands a part of the United 
States. The Cuban question and the Tariff bill had 
for thetime absorbed public interest, but in official 
circles it was known all along that the Administra- 
tion would deal with the annexation problem 
in the present session of Congress. The desire to see 
the Tariff bili disposed of, or at least well advanced, 
held the Treaty of Annexation in abeyance like al- 
most every other question of public interest. But 
when the sugar schedule was reached and the Tariff 
involved, in fact threatened the abrogation of the 
Treaty between Hawaii and the United States, the 
President at once came to the rescue, and saved the 
Treaty of Reciprocity by the Treaty of Annexation. 
Senators who are not especially in favor of annexa- 
tion, nevertheless withdrew all opposition to free su- 
gar from Hawaii, when assured of the President's 
readiness to act promptly, and send in the Treaty of 
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Annexation even jbefore any further progress on the 
Tariff. It was a happy way out of what undoubtedly 
would have been a serious hitch in the sugar schedule, 
as the beet sugar interests made a tremendous power 
against any more free sugar from those islands. 

It will be remembered that the former Treaty of An- 
nexation was drawn shortly after the fall of the Mon- 
archy and the establishment of the Republic. There 
was the disposition on the part of the new Govern- 
ment of Hawaii to deal generously by the ex-Queen, 
and the Hawaiian Commissioners asked for a pro- 
vision in the treaty giving the annuity of $20,000 for 
life to Liliuokalani, and the lump sum of $50,000 to 
her niece, who had been the heir to the throne. It 
would have been a very fortunate thing for the ex- 
Queen if the treaty had been ratified, but even more 
fortunate if its withdrawal from the Senate by Presi- 
deat Cleveland had not been followed by the ‘‘ Ha- 
waiian policy ’’ of the last Administration. Not this 
however, but the ex-Queen’s subsequent participa- 
tion in the conspiracy to overthrow the new Govern- 
ment, and for which she was tried and convicted, cut 
her off effectually from further consideration. But 
the Hawaiian Government, without regard to annex- 
ation, settled a handsome allowance on the Princess 
Kaiulani, who remained abroad after completing her 
education, and is now living on the Continent with 
her father, Thomas Cleghorn, an English resident of 
Hawaii, who married the ex-Queen’s younger sister. 

It is safe to say that the Treaty of Annexation was 
not unexpected by the ex-Queen of Hawaii; but, on 
the contrary, she was well aware of the proposed 
measure and entirely prepared for it. While talking 
frankly on other subjects, Liliuokalani has discreet- 
ly avoided the annexation topic. Her secretary, Cap- 
tain Julius Palmer, has repeatedly stated that ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’’ was irrevocably opposed to annexation, 
that the Hawaiians wanted an ‘elective monarchy,” 
and if the latter were possible, Liliuokalani would be 
elected Queen, as her brother, Kalakaua, was elected 
King—in short, her hope of restoration was in the 
‘*elective monarchy.’’ So far as deriving any benefit 
from annexation, according to Captain Palmer, the 
ex-Queen would neither ask for nor accept anything 
from either Government. It was quite two months 
ago, when referring to the provisions made for her in 
the former treaty, I suggested the probability of 
alike provision when the question ofannexation came 
up again, as it undoubtedly would in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Captain Palmer replied most em- 
phatically: . 

‘*Her Majesty would scorn to accept anything from 
either Government. Why, she has ample means— 
quite sufficient to live as a lady in private life would 
desire to live. She has her own home in Honolulu, 
and her income is sufficient to enable her to live 
handsomely there, and to travel as any lady of leisure 
would desire to travel. No, 1 can assure you, Her 
Majesty would never accept an income or pension 
from the Treaty of Annexation.’’ Then, amoment later 
he added: ‘‘Even now, Her Majesty has a letter of 
credit that would take her to almost any part of the 
world.”’ 

But some of the ex-Queen’s friends who have known 
her all her life, do not take this view of her wealth. 
Like any other woman, Liliuokalani has the privilege 
of changing her mind, and the impression prevails 
that she will avail herself of the privilege and assert 
what she considers her rights in the Government of 
Hawaii at the proper time, when convinced that an- 
nexation is assured. At present ‘Captain Palmer says 
the ex-Queen does not regard annexation asa near 
possibility, hoping and believing the treaty will not be 
ratified. One obstacle in her opinion is the stand she 
thinks the Japanese Government will make involving 
the rights of Japanese immigration under the treaties 
between Japan and Hawaii. One thing is certain and 
that is that the Treaty of Annexation is of sufficient in- 
terest to the ex-Queen to keep her and her Secre- 
tary in Washington until it is disposed of in some 
manner. 

The signing of the treaty was a formal ceremony 
at the Department of State. Secretary Sherman’s 
signature on the part of the United States was first 
affixed, and on the part of Hawaii, the signatures of 
Francis March Hatch, the Minister of Hawaii; Louis 
A. Thurston and William A. Kinney, special Com- 
missioners. Mr. ‘Thurston was one of the five com- 
missioners sent from Hawaii to negotiate the former 
Treaty, and later was appointed Minister to represent 
the Hawaiian Republic at Washington. The text of 


the treaty shows that Hawaii makes no conditions in 
return for annexation, and that the United States, in 
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the long fun, gains a valuable possession, to say 
nothing of the position of the islands, regarded as the 
key to the Pacific. The treaty may, or may not be 
ratified during the present session; but if deferred 
until the next session of Congress, it will at any rate 
have accomplished two things—put an end to the 
contention over the free sugar question in the Tariff 
and anticipate any aggression on the part of Japan. 

Nobody can say the President has been hasty about 

the Spanish Mission, but at last the appointment is 
made, and Gen. Stewart L. Woodford will represent 
the United States at the Court of Madrid. While it 
is a second-class mission, with a salary of but $10,000 
a year, yet the Cuban question makes it by far the 
most important of all the foreign missions. There is, 
the opportunity for just the right man to makea 
success, or the wrong man to make a failure. Tho 
the visit of Mr. Calhoun as Special Commissioner to 
Cuba did not result in bringing to light any facts not 
already known to the Administration through the re- 
ports of Consul-General Lee, yet it was wise, perhaps, 
as indicating the desire for every and all possible in- 
formation before taking action in the business of nego- 
tiation with Spain for the settlement of the war in 
Cuba. Enough is known of the Cuban policy of the 
Administration to warrant the statement that every 
argument known in diplomacy will be brought to 
bear on Spain in behalf of Cuba and exhausted in the 
effort to effect a peaceful settlement of the trouble. 
The reports of Consul-General Lee, and the mission 
of Mr. Calhoun are not the only methods used by the 
Administration during the past months to obtain in- 
formation on the situation in Cuba—information 
which in the event of failure of diplomatic interven- 
tion will be invaluable to the United States. 

Since the passage of the sugar schedule, the prog- 
ress on the Tariff bill has been almost rapid, and en- 
courages the belief that the adjournment of Congress 
will be not later than the middle of July. The Agri- 
cultural schedule was disposed of in one day, and al- 
lowed for many short, spicy, even ‘‘snappy” little 
speeches on California fruits, cider and light wines, 
the two latter involving the temperance question. 
Senator Vest made a strong plea for old-fashioned 
cider, a ‘‘reminiscence’’ of boyhood, and tried hard 
to get it on the free list. But his appeal was in vain, 
and the tariff on cider was retained. The Senators 
from California, Mr. Perkins and Mr. White, made a 
stand for the protection of fruits in their State, and 
to prove that Zante currants belonged to California, 
treated the Senate to a number of boxes of California- 
grown Zante currants. 


Fine Arts. 
The Salon of the Champ. de Mars. 


I. 





BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 


TuIs year, it may be, will mark an. epoch in Salons. 
The traditional and only genuine Vernissage, that of 
the Champs Elysées, fell flatter than a Symbolist 
painter’s perspective. At the Champ de Mars, on the 
contrary, upstart and new-fangled tho it be, the private 
view, to call which a Vernissage ought to be by rights 
looked upon in the light of an infringement of the 
Champs Elysées’ copyright, outshone in brilliance the 
‘* Pointillistes’’’ spottiest effects and brightest schemes 
of color. The feature of the day, from the point of 
view of clothes, was the garishness of bodices in vivid 
contrast with the most unobtrusive of skirts. Soft 
shades and delicate harmonies seem to be left to the 
the men; Count Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac, for 
instance. His portrait by Boldini, the society sensa- 
tion this year at the Champ de Mars, is a symphony of 
pale fawns and grays. The attitude is one of studied 
grace, and the long, slender gloved hands are coiled 
with finished nonchalance round the cane. Quite a 
symbolical import has been lent to the portrait by the 
bevy that waits attendance on M. De Montesquiou. 
They went to the Champ de Mars and stood before his 
portrait, and in his honor the day was christened ‘‘ /a 
Journée Montesquiou.’’ His own memorable saying was 
to the effect that acounterpart had been created to 
the Man with the Glove—the Man with the Cane. 

However Boldini, tho of course he is no Titian, is one 
of the best portrait painters, affectations notwithstand- 
ing, of the modern school. But the same breath must 
include Blanche, whose manner is similar but -freer 
from mannerisms. His four Portraits in an interior are 
his chief exhibit this year. The sitters are women, pre- 
sumably a mother and her three daughters, seated in 


* different parts of a cozy room knitting and reading. 


There is a wonderful atmosphere of peaceful and home- 
like intimacy about the composition; and the harmony 
between the figures and their surroundings is finely 
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worked out. Another delightful portrait is that of a 
girl in grayish satin, holding her straw hat on her 
knees, a piece of broad, strong work. To the same 
school, more or less, La Gandara also belongs. The 
four full-length ‘portraits he shows this year are quite 
in his best manner. The same painter shows besides 
several delicate studies of bits of the Luxembourg gar- 
dens. Besides a certain similarity of manner, the three 
above painters are so far alike in their tastes that they 
have each had M. Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac sit 
for them—a distinction they share for that matter with 
Whistler who started the count’s vogue as a sitter. 
Boldini’s manner is peculiar, its characteristic being 
a broad and sweeping touch, which in his best moments 
imparts an astonishing degree of vitality to the men 
and things he paints, and when he is less successful is 
apt to distort his impressions. But it is not unlikely 
Boldini’s manner may not be altogether his own. The 
same masterly sweep of the brush is a characteristic, 
also, in the work of the Swedish painter Zorn, whose 
exhibits this year are among the very best things at 
the Champ de Mars. The portrait of a lady in white 
satin, seated and leaning slightly forward, stroking 
with her right hand a handsome collie by her side, is a 
marvelously real and artistic impression. Next to it is 
a simpler portrait of an elderly man in black, full of 
power and expression. . Like Zorn, J. Alexander’s 
greatest quality, is the breadth of his touch; but 
the touch is not the same as Zorn’s. The latter 
draws with his brush, and uses a mass of mov- 
ing forms and restless, flexible lines to express life 
with. Alexander has Zorn’s breadth without his rest- 
less vitality. His impressions are harmonies of form 
and color, in which the unrest of real life is attuned to 
a less complex and more statuesque ideal. There is 
motion, but no agitation in J. Alexander’s impressions. 
His present exhibits are characteristic, tho perhaps less 
so than last year. In one a feminine figure in a pale 
yellow gown, the sweeping folds of which fall over the 
couch on which she is reclining, is bending over a black 
cat that lies stretched out onthe floor. Here the same 
graceful, elegant figure in a dusky green dress, embroid- 
ered with large white flowers, is crouching on the ground 
over a glass bowl of pink peonies; there ‘‘ Isabel,”’ in 
white, stands in a pale greenish light, holding the pot of 
basil. There again are two smaller studies of color 
effects, ‘‘ The Red Dress” and ‘‘ The Black Dress.”’ In 
all the same reposeful curves and pleasant shades of 
color produce the same harmonious impression which is 
the purpose of Alexander's painting. There is more of 
Zorn’s nervous manner, on the other hand, in James 
Guthrie’s portrait of Mrs. Edward Martin, altho it is a 
harmony in grays; but the same artist’s likeness of 
Baillie Sinclair, ‘‘ presented to Alexander Sinclair by his 
co-partners on the completion of his fifty years’ connec- 
tion with the Glasgow Herald,” is a quiet, careful paint- 
ing full of sober strength, yet very lifelike. W. G. 
Glehn has three portraits, one of an old man, low in 
tones and powerfully drawn. The other two, however, 
are the more striking; one a girl in white ball dress, 
whose pure oval face is charmingly rendered, and the 
other a three-quarter length portrait in profile of a young 
woman in pale yellow, most harmonious in coloring and 
refreshingly simple in idea. 

* MM. Carolus-Duran. Rixens and Weerts, painters in 
ordinary to Parisian celebrities, show a good supply of 
portraits. Mme. George Feydeau (the wife of the suc- 
cessful playwright) and her children is the first-named’s 
principal exhibit, and is chiefly remarkable for the mar- 
velous painting of the velvet and plush dresses worn by 
the two children. M. Rixens contributes three small 
portraits and M. Weerts thirteen, among the latter be- 
ing those of the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Brisson; and M. Berger, a deputy. Other interest- 
ing portraits are L. Welden Hawkins’s rather uncanny, 
but strong likeness of himself in profile, painted in 
umbers and siennas, and Hubert Voss’s portraits of the 
Hon. Richard Olney and of his wife, and of Max Vog- 
rich, all three being, however, somewhat hard and dry. 

I have laid some stress on the portraits and studies 
of figures in interiors because for the most part these 
are the most characteristic exhibits in the Champ de 
Mars. Not always the most striking, however, from the 
casual observer’s standpoint. In both Salons every 
year there is always a proportion of art that is merely 
meant to catch the public eye, and does. I am afraid 
M. Courtois had no other end in view when he set to 

work on his ‘‘ Z’ Amour au festin.”’ On no other assump- 
tion is it possible to account for his having so palpably 
striven after glaring vulgarity. Another sensation this 
year isa symbolical painting of quite a different de- 
scription by a Belgian, Jef Leempoels, who in this re- 
spect has the national spirit, for the Symbolist school 
largely prevails in modern Belgian painting. His color 
is also highly Belgian, and his accurate draftsmanship 
likewise. ‘‘ Le Destin et 1’ Humanité’’ is done after the 
manner of miniature painters. The upper half of the 
canvas is taken up by a man’s head, sans neck, 
sans shoulders, sans everything, but stippled 
with the greatest care, including the halo. Be- 
neath is a host of armless hands held up toward the 
relentless head above. Every type of hand is to be 
found in the collection—slender, fat, skinny, thick, 
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white and cruel, brown and honest, fair, grimy, some 

with rings, others with scars, and each is painted with 

equal finish and minuteness. Symbols of every kind 

are scattered round in great profusion—scepters, cro- 

ziers, hammers, pickaxes, hatchets, weapons, instru- 

ments oftorture. The meaning of it all, which I can- 

not help thinking is, after all, a secondary considera- 

tion, is of course plain enough; but the artistic import 

of such a work is another matter, altho there is no 

denying that a good deal of very clever workmanship 

is displayed in the drawing. In fact, the picture, tho 

far less pleasing to look upon, shows perhaps more tal- 
ent than such works as Lerolle’s huge decorative panel 

‘* Douce Journée,’’ a very sketchy production, far in- 
ferior of course to the same painter’s usual work, two 
charming landscapes shown this year, for example, a 
view in Venice and one in Holland. Another immense 
painting is Albert Fourié’s ‘‘ Poems of the Fields,’’ a 
most distressingly crude presentment of a village ker- 
messe. Henri Gervex’s painting of the giving of awards 
to the exhibitors in 1889 Exhibition, an official ceremony 
held in the Palais de [ Industrie, is equally large and on 
the whole still less interesting, a mere crowd of uni- 
forms, crude and unrealin color. Albert Edelfelt has 
scarcely been more successful with his official portrait 
of the Emperor of Russia, painfully hard and stiff. 
Arvid Johanson, however, who is all but a fellow coun- 
tryman of his, being a Swede, while Edelfelt is a Fin- 
lander, has worked wonders in his picture representing 
the arrival of the Russian Imperial yacht and its escort 
into French waters (the everlasting theme of official 
paintings this year). The huge ironclads steaming 
through a heavy sea are wonderfully painted, and the 
swell of the waves is most convincing. 

Havre, FRANce. 





Music. 


Picture and Score: an Analogy. 
II. 
BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


THE great musician, too, almost always has created his 
masterpieces in what may be called a pictorial way. To 
begin with one detail he usually has his sketch-books. 
These are most important and personal companions, in 
which, at home or abroad, in field or city-street, he will 
jot down a theme that springs up in his mind, or perhaps 
a bit of local folk-melody that will be serviceable. You 
will find in a few public and private collections and in 
foreign libraries the identical sketch-books that 

eethoven left behind him. They are rough books 
py the dozen, crowded full of p2ncil-memoranda, 
broken ideas, vague subjects, melodies. and devices 
of harmony, that the loving care of special students 
of his sprawling notes has deciphered for us. The 
Bzethoven sketch-books are, in fact, typical. We can 
trace back some of the noblest and most eloquent pages 
for pianoforte or full score, the composer’s sympho- 
nies, his most perfect sonatas, to the crude and tenta- 
tive scribble on a half-page of one of these books. Over 
and over, our musician will make—painter like—his 
memoranda-instrumental. Ona tramp,the picture-maker 
might dash down an outline of a man ina highroad and 
write along with it some special hint as to the coloring 
entering into his dress or the landscape of which the 
subject formed part. So may the musician remind him- 
self by his notebook or fragment of scored paper of 
this or that combination of instruments and distribution 
of his themes that he may fancy sufficiently out of the 
usual to make worth while a memorandum for future 
use. The theme isthe musician’s drawing, his /ine. The 
orchestra is his pallet of color. It will, literally, come 
into play later. It will give hima gamut ranging from— 
shall we be a trifle précieux here ?—the highest lights 
from the violins, or soprano voices, or the clear azure of 
the flutes, to the several reds of the brass-choir or the 
dull hues of the groundwork from the double-basses! 

Thus,when our musician starts upon some special and 
elaborated work it is likely to have been shaping itself 
from his rough reminders, or to be worked into being 
with more or less recourse tothem. True, all compos- 
ers have not sketched. At least we cannot trace the 
process in the case of most of the earliest composers of 
polyphonic music. Bach, Handel and Mozart were not 
men of sketch-books. But at least the two musicians 
first named among them paid for their neglect, exactly 
as might a hasty if gifted painter. They made end- 
less correcting and fussing and alteration of details and 
‘*yvalues’’ in work that should have gone on paper rea- 
sonably free from the need of such tinkering. Even 
when sketch-books did not precede the actual score, 
there were (as with the piinter when fairly started on 
his commission) the special studies for it. 

We can review with curiosity, in their original and 

* scratchy notes, many such witnesses to the doubts of 
a genius; its experiments in figures and poses and color- 
ing. An ideais developed here, suppressed there. It is 
elaborated in one page, combined, dismissed abruptly 
inanother. A result has been accepted only after mature 
thought. Mendelssohn, that exquisite formalist, made 
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many careful studies before embodying a complete score, 
Mozart—beyond many comparisons the greatest creative 
genius in any art yet known to the world—Mozart did 
not employ studies. Mozart in his amazing confidence in 
his power to make a first-hand expression of his largest 
ideas may be classed with a kind of greater Murillo or 
Rafael—one that we can fancy as dashing off a Sistine 
Madonna or an Assumption of the Virgin, as a day’s 
agreeable work—talking about something else all the 
time. But even Mozart retouched and amended; and 
he died indicating to his friend Sussmeyer, by puffing 
out his cheeks, an instrumental effect for the ‘‘ Requi- 
em’”’ that was haunting his dulling brain. Schubert, 
another eminent genius in his art, in a special sense of 
the phrase musical genius, did not make sketches or 
studies. Hence that diffuseness and want of musical 
proportion and of variety in musical color that often 
mars Schubert’s works of complex form. Schubert's 
songs, singularly perfect and written so in the first 
place, after all are but exquisite and perfect aquarelles 
or etchings. They are complete in themselves because 
relatively simple in their demands on the composer’s 
technic, and well done, once for all. Brahms was a 
painstaking man of studies and experiments, and yet one 
blessed with all the foresight of genius. Wagner, the 
prodigy of our half-century, in musical outline, group- 
ing and color, was as assiduous a worker over sketch 
and memorandums as we would expect inthe instance 
ofa mind that nearly invented a new palet of hues and 
combinations. Wagner was ever a busy retoucher. 
Verdi and Goldmark and Massenet are men who appre- 
ciate the need and value of the studio’s experiments 
and secrets of preparation, before the opera is intelligi- 
ble to another eye or ear. Spontini—an old-fashioned 
musician but a genius withal—is an amazing type of the 
composer who paints his enormous tone-pictures after 
endless sketches and studies for the relations of details 
and its general effects and proportions. Spontini’s huge 
scores were evolved with terrible incertitude and labor; 
different inks were used to enable the orchestra or sing- 
ers to try—before the composer—how a passage sounded 
in two or three forms; and the pages were pasted over 
with changes till as thick as so many cardboards. As 
for Meyerbeer, the great historical painter in music, 
music's Delaroche, the Walter Scott of opera, with him 
the certain conception and finishing of a work was that 
of a spirit in travail indeed. It is enough to recall the 
fact that Meyerbeer never heard ‘‘ L’Africaine’’ be- 
cause its growing into being, with eternal changes in 
musical perspective and color, occupied him more or less 
from 1838 to 1863!—nor was it then to his mind. 

We see thus that music’s process usually is but a 
kind of translation of that of the plastic arts. A great 
symphonic or operatic work, a great sonata for the 
pianoforte, is not apt to be written down as in a fiery 
inspiration. It rarely is an art-work at once con- 
ceived, immediately and faultlessly executed — 





Sanitary. 
Care of the Ears. ““/BR 


THE ears are not often treated of, even in popular 
manuals of hygiene, probably because it is not thought 
that muchcan be done bythe owner of the ears to 
modify or in any way improve them. You go toan 
aurist, he takes his watch inhandand proceeds to test 
your hearing, and he talks about ‘‘ necessary hearing,’ 
‘*superfluous hearing,’’ ‘‘good hearing’’; ‘‘normal hear- 
ing,’’ etc., while the patient can hardly be made to 
believe there can be such a thing as superflous hearing. 
A few years ago aneminent aurist tested the hearing 
of twenty-five patients of an eye and ear hospital, who 
never had suspected that their hearing was not perfect 
—-only five of them proved to have perfect hearing, 7.¢., 
that which could be called normal; but the twenty 
whose hearing could not come up to the ‘‘normal’’ 
standard, had never imagined that there was any defi- 
ciency, and so this class of persons are classified as be- 
ing possessed of ‘‘ necessary hearing,’ and they have 
all that is needed to enable them to perform the ordi- 
nary duties of life. 

It is surprising how many of the persons who consult 
the aurist are relieved by simply having a mechanical 
obstruction rémoved; either an accumulation of wax or 
a wad of cotton that has been put in at some long-for- 
gotten time when the patient had an attack of earache. 
When there is an accumulation of wax it usually follows 
measles or scarlet-fever, and is easily removed by drop- 
ping a little sweet oil in the ear, allowing it to remain 
till the wax is softened and then syringing the ear, pref- 
erably with a douche from a fountain syringe; but if a 
person is out of range of this excellent appliance, a very 
good substitute can be improvised by filling a quart bot- 
tle with warm water (as hot as can be borne) and attach- 
ing a sufficient length of rubber tubing to its mouth, in- 
verting it and allowing the water to flow through the 
tubing tothe ear. Inthe case of impacted cotton wads 


the course of action is generally this: The person takes 
cold, the membranes of the ear becom? swollen and sen- 
sitive in sympathy with the throat, but the patient has 
his attention fastened on the ear, and to protect it he 
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inserts the cotton. Ina few days the inflamed membranes 
of his nose and throat become normal, the sensitiveness 
of the ear is forgotten and the cotton remains; but the 
man says: “‘In fact, I’ve never heard well since I had 
that terrible cold five years ago.” It is simply a me- 
chanical obstruction that he is suffering from. 

An experienced aurist raises the note of warning 
against the use of ear-spoons, ear-sponges, etc., that 
are to be found in any druggists’ shop. He denounces 
them as worse than useless—as often the active agents 
of irreparable harm. He says there is more wisdom 
than humor in the old adage ‘‘ Put nothing in your ear 
but your elbow.’’ The end of the little finger wrapped 
in a handkerchief is allowable, but nothing else. 

The deafness from accumulated wax is generally sud- 
den, and is accompanied by a dull, rumbling sound, and 
it should at once be carefully looked at and treated by 
a competent observer. 

We have been hearing a great deal lately about “‘ pre- 
ventible blindness,” and it is a matter of devout thank- 
fulness that the thousands of blind infants that have 
swelled the ranks of the dependent classes will now be 
saved by the immediate Credé treatment—especially in 
those States which have enacted laws to punish the 
ignorant neglect of unintelligent nurses and midwives, 
who do not realize that while they are pottering with 
tea-leaf dressings a hopeless curtain of opacity is 
spreading over the cornea, while the proper application 
of nitrate of silver would arrest the mischief. The at- 
tendants at our eye infirmaries say it is most pitiful to 
see the mothers of children three and four weeks old, 
who bring the children with cornea gone, and are told 
that the time to save the sight was before the child was 
seven days old. 

Now as to ‘‘preventible deafness’’; for the aurist tells 
you that most of the deafness which robs people of 
much of their ‘‘ necessary hearing’’ is not primarily de- 
pendent on the ear at all—the real cause is to be found 
in a swollen and inflamed condition of mucous mem- 
brane that lines the upper portion of the nostrils and the 
back part of the throat; and of course the point to which 
efforts to improve the. hearing should be directed is the 
membrane lining the nostrils and throat. The man who 
tested the defective ears—Dr. A. M. Fanning—depre- 
cates the snuffing up of salt, or salt water from the 
hand as is often done, and recommends instead a solu- 
tion of common baking soda (bicarbonate of soda) both 
as a gargle for acute sore throat and as a wash for the 
interior of the nose itself. He says: ‘‘ Itis a great mis- 
take forcibly to snuff it into the nostrils from the palm 
of the hand as is commonly done. - The best 
and simplest way to use the soda solution is to bury the 
nose entirely in the cup of fluid, and then gently suck 
the solution into the nose, at the same time holding the 
mouth widely open. There is no risk of choking if the 
mouth is open and the head thrown forward, for all the 
fluid will run out at the month. Careful attention tothe 
general health, all judicious measures of exercise, a 
diet that will insure sound blood—thus counteracting 
inflammatory tendencies—and above all care to avoid 
taking cold, is the true ‘treatment.’ ”’ 


Education. 
Commencement Notes. 


. THe high tide of commencement season has just 
passed, and altho the record is not yet made up, pre- 
sumably some 8,500 young men and about 3,000 young 
women have been graduated from universities and col- 
leges; the technical schools add probably 1,100, and the 
professional schools, 14,000. Altogether, at least 26,000 
young men and women have had the energy and the 
means to complete continued courses of study and se- 
cure a scholastic degree. 

Altho commencements are as much alike as the suc- 
cessive generations of students, they always present 
novel incidents of more or less significance. The most 
noticeable departure from old precedents this year was 
the conferring of the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
upon Miss Emily Grace Briggs. She was graduated 
from Union Theological Seminary, New York, and re- 
ceived her degree from the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York, the first honor of the kind 
ever conferred upon a woman. M’ss Briggs surpassed 
all her fellow classmates in her examinations, as was 
meet for the daughter of the celebrated Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, who, altho under the ban of suspension, is still 
a member of the Seminary Faculty. 

Apropos of the honor to Miss Briggs, it may be noted 
that St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, has just con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on a woman, Miss 
Sellers, the translator and editor of several books on 
Greek art and archeology. 

An interesting incident in that most brilliant of all 
graduating ceremonies, the West Point Commencement, 
was the precedence given to the young Venezuelan who 
has pursued the course at the Academy under a joint reso- 
lution of Congress. Just before the diplomas were pre- 
sented, Colonel Ernst, addressing the class; said: . 

‘In the interest of hospitality and of international 
curtesy, I call first the name of the young foreigner who 
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has been associated with you throughout your course, 
Francis Alcantara.” 

As he advanced’ to receive his diploma the cadet 
was greeted by the hearty applause of his comrades. 

The graduating class at Yale this year numbered 279, 
out of a total of 318.atentrance. Of the 279 men 79 in- 
tend to study law, 33 medicine, and 22 theology. The 
average expenses of the class for freshman year were 
$750.53; for sophomore year, $803.29; for junior year, 
$801.03, and for the senior year, $970.40. About one- 
fourth of the class has partly paid its way through 
college. 

The commencement of Columbia University, New 
York, marks the close of one era and the beginning of 
another in the history of the institution. The change 
was emphasized by Presdent Low in his address to the 
graduating class. He said: 

“‘For forty years Columbia has been merged in the city 
so completely that it has had, in the mind of the people, 
almost no identity. Its great educational functions have 
been held in opera-houses and in music-halls, where it has 
taken its turn with the thousand cther claimants for popu- 
lar consideration, as they have foliowed one another night 
after night in the life of the great city. 

“It cannot but be a cause of rejoicing to us all that 
after this year Columbia may hope to conduct its great 
functions at its own home, and in an atmosphere born of 
academic surroundings and academic traditions. Happy 
are the classes that are to receive the coveted diploma un- 
der such auspices. And yet, graduates of ’97, you and I, 
who have received our degrees from A/ma Mater in opera- 
houses and in music-halils, are more fortunate than those 
who are to follow us, unless these also shall learn what you 
and I have learned as, I trust, from the necessities of our 
situation, that our college and university is not a place 
apart where men are trained for an imaginary life in an 
imaginary world, but that it is a part of the actual every- 
day life of this cosmopolitan city. The great city can teach 
something that no university by itself can altogether im- 
part; a vivid sense of the largeness of human brother- 
hood, a vivid sense of man’s increasing obligation to man, 
a vivid sense of our absolute dependence upon one 
another.”’ 

At this commencement peculiar interest always 
attaches to the public announcement of the award of 
fellowships and prizes, in which, as also in scholarship 
funds, Columbia is rich. Against 21 fellowships in 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins each, Columbia has 34. 
Allthree are surpassed by the University of Chicago, 
which has 77. 

The consideration of university honors calls up the 
much-discussed question of honorary degrees. The 
number annually conferred in the United States is not 
apparently declining. According to the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, the total number conferred 
in 1894-’95 by universities and colleges was 895, an in- 
crease of 362 in a decade. Itis noticeable, however, 
that there was a falling off in the number of Ph.D.’s, 
the most abused of all these titles. A report on the 
general subject of honorary degrees was presented at 
the annual convention of ‘‘Graduate Clubs,’’ held at 
Baltimore last December, and the same is published in 
the June number of the Educational Review. 

From this it will be seen that there is strong opposi- 
tion against making the Ph.D. honorary in any case. The 
opinion is general that it should stand for a specific 
scholastic work during university residence. The Re- 
gents of the University of New York prohibit the grant- 
ing of either Ph.D. or A.B. honoris causa after January 
Ist, 1897. Recent legislation in Pennsylvania respect- 
ing college requisites looks to the same end. As to the 
plea that Germany sets the precedent of treating the 
Ph.D. as honorary, it suffices to say that the instances 
are rare and always for sufficient reasons. It need 
hardly be added that the Association of Graduate Ciubs 
condemns the practice. It is noticeable that the col- 
leges for women have set the precedent of refusing to 
grant any degrees out of the regular course. 





COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Brown University—June 16th. A.B., 88; Ph.B., 52; 
B.S.. 3; Honorary degree: LL.D., John Hay. 

Cornell University—June 17th. 385 persons received 
baccalaureate degrees and 44 advanced degrees. The 
number of graduates in the different courses was: Arts. 
39; Philosophy, 49; Letters, 16; Science, 34; Law, 81; 
Agriculture, 8; Veterinary Medicine, 3; Architecture, 8; 
Civil Engineering, 24; Mechanical Engineering, 56; 
Electrical Engineering, 67. 

Johns Hopkins. University— June 16th. 
Ph.D., 40; M.D., 15. 

Lehigh University—June 16th. C.E., 19; M.E., 17; 
Electrical Engineer, 22; Bachelor of Science, 10. 

Princeton—June 16th. Graduates B.A.,122; B.S., 31; 
C.E., 18. Honorary degrees: Litt.D., Augustus St. 
Gaudens; LL.D., Theodore L. Cuyler, Grover Cleve- 
land, the Hon. J. L. Cadwalader, Dr. Henry Morton. 

Roanoke—June 16th. Graduates, 15. Honorary de- 
grees: A.M. (Honoris causa), Pom Kwang Soh, formerly 
Minister from Korea to the United States; D.D., the 
Rev. J. A. Snyder, the Rev. T. C. Battle, the Rev. E. E. 
Sibole, the Rev. Thornton Whaling; LL.D., Theodore 
L. Cuyler. 


Rochester University—June 16th. Degree of A.B., 25; 


A.B., 353 
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Ph.B., 8; B.S., 3. Honorary, LL.D., James B. Per- 
kins, D.D., the Rev. A. S. Coates, the Rev. H. C. Ved- 
der, the Rev. Frank H. Rowley. 

Rutgers—June 15th. Graduates, A.B., 13; B.S., 29; 
M.S., 2; B.D., 7. The endowment fund has been in- 
creased by $50,000 during the year. 

Stevens Institute—June 17th. M.E., 61. : 

Tufts—June 16th. Graduates, A.B., 19; B.S., 18; 
Ph.B., 2; Ph.D., 2; B.D., 13; M.D., 40. Honorary 
degrees: LL.D., Attorney-General Hosea M. Knowl- 
ton, ex-Congressman S. C. Hilborn; D.D., the Rev. F. 
A. Bisbee. 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute—June 15th. Graduates, 
A.B., 6; B.S., 6; C.E., 3. 

University of Virginia—June 16th. 
17; C.E., 6; B.L., 19; M.D., 50. 


Science. 


THAT variation in nature is always in definite lines was 

first made known to vegetable biologists by an American 
observer, soon after the publication of the ‘‘ Origin of 
Species’’ was issued by Mr. Darwin over a quarter of a 
century ago. This work is quoted by Mr. Darwin in 
his subsequent work on the ‘‘ Domestication of Plants 
and Animals,’’ who candidly states that the facts op- 
pose his views of the origin. of species. The points 
then brought out were that the differences which char- 
acterized two allied species in any one genus, were of 
precisely the same character in the allied species of any 
genus. For instance, the nut of thechestnut is larger in 
the European form than in the American, and smaller 
seeds will be found to be characteristic in all American 
species of trees as compared with their European allies. 
And this is true of all characters. The European 
species, as a rule, have thicker leaves and leaves more 
sharply serrate, the branches have larger buds with 
shorter internodes between them, and the leaves main- 
tain their greenness, resisting coloration to a much 
greater extent than their American relatives do. In 
brief, the variations of the American species are all in 
one direct line as compared with the species of Europe. 
These trees retain the same comparative characters 
when transferred to the othercountries. The trees of 
America, which put on so gay an appearance in the fall 
of the year in their colored foliage, carry that charac- 
ter with them to the Old World; while the trees of Eng- 
land, whichin that country carry along their green foli- 
age until frost drags it off, still retain this green-leaf 
character when growing among the bright leaved trees 
of an American autumn. So far as the couple of hun- 
dred years past is concerned the young trees raised from 
the older ones retain the character of the parents. Grant- 
ing that these allied species sprang from one original 
progenitor, and that the several distinctive characters 
have simply become hereditary, no theory of natural 
selection can explain the uniformity of the line of varia- 
tion under so many very diverse climatic conditions, or 
under the operation of any law understood by the term, 
conditions of environment. After remaining quiescent 
these many years, the subject is being again closely 
scanned on account of something that Weismann, a 
German author, wrote in 1875 on the evolution of 
species of Deilephila, concluding, as in the former case 
cited, that there is an internal law of evolution which, 
like an impelling force, determines the future phyletic 
modification of the species, seeming to steer all species 
in the same direction to the same point. Prof. F. A. 
Waugh, of the University of Vermont, is the latest 
author to venture into this interesting field. He finds 
that when there are variations in the leaves, forms 
or colors of the corolla, or other parts of the plant, they 
are usually in the same line in different species. This 
cannot be owing to any principle of selection in a strug- 
gle forlife, in which the fittest for a local battle will 
survive—the result of a mere chapter of accidents—but 
must follow from a general law of development which 
accident may aid, but not originate. 


Graduates, A.B., 








...M. Moissan and Professor Dewar have succeeded in 
the liquefaction of fluorin gas. This gas, as is well 
known, has hitherto resisted all efforts to reduce it to a 
liquid state. It has now been liquefied at about 3or° F. 
below zero. The experiments resulting in liquefaction 
were conducted in the famons glass apparatus invented 
by Professor Dewar. When a current of fluorin gas is 
passed into an apparatus maintained in the midst of 
liquid oxygen in tranquil ebullition at a temperature of 
minus 292° F, liquefaction does not occur. But as soon 
as that temperature is diminished by exhausting the gas 
above the liquid oxygen, the liquefaction of the fluorin 
begins, and a clear yellow and extremely mobile liquid 
is obtained, which resumes the gaseous state as soon as 
the temperature rises. This liquid has lost the chemi- 
cal activity characteristic to fluorin in a state of gas. 
It no longer attacks glass, silicon, sulphur, or phospho- 
rus. Fluorin at a very low temperature, however, still 
attacks carburetted hydrogen, and its affinity for hy- 

“drogen seems still to exist. M. Moissan and Professor 
Dewar are continuing their investigations, and altho 
solid fluorin has not yet been obtained, M. Moissan is 
sanguine that, with the help of Professor Dewar, this _ 
astonishing result will also be secured. 
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It was expected that with the new Administration 
another application would come for the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands; but without waiting for the reg- 
ular session in December the proposition has been ad- 
vanced by the discussion over the abrogation of the 
Hawaiian Treaty. On Wednesday of last week the 
President sent the draft of a treaty between the United 
States and Hawaii which contained the following pro- 
visions: first, the Republic of Hawaii cedes to the 
United States all right of sovereignty over the Ha- 
waiian [slands and their dependencies, and the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii is annexed to the United States under the 
name of the Territory of Hawaii; in Article 11 the own- 
ership of all public buildings, lands, harbors, and all 
other public property, is ceded to the United States; the 
public lands, however, are not to come under the exist- 
ing laws of the United States but remain under special 
laws, which shall provide that the revenue from them, 
except as necessary for public purposes or for the local 
government, shall be used for the benefit of the inhab- 
itants of the Hawaiian Islands, for education or for 
other public purposes; Article III provides that the 
present Government shall continue until Congress shall 
make other provision for the government of the islands, 
and the existing treaties shall cease; Article IV pro- 
vides that the United States shall assume the debt of 
Hawaii, not to exceed $4,000,000; Article V restricts the 
immigration of the Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands 
according to the laws of the United States, and forbids 
the Chinese in Hawaii to come to the United States; 
Article VI provides for five commissioners, two of them 
Hawaiians, who shall recommend legislation to Con- 
gress; and the last article provides for the ratification 
of the treaty. 


With the treaty itself, which was made public the 
next day, President McKinley sent a message to the 
Senate in which he reviewed the negotiations which 
have led to this result. He declares that the incorpo- 
ration of the Hawaiian Islands is the fitting sequel to 
the history of our mutual relations. He recalls the pre- 
dominance of American interests since 1820, the inter- 
vention of the United States to secure the disavowal by 
the British Government of the seizure of the Islands by 
a British naval commander; the cession of the Hawaii- 
an Kingdom offered to the United States in 1851, but not 
accepted, altho the protection of the Hawaiian Islands 
was thenassumed. Fromthat time negotiations for an- 
nexation or for commercial union have been going on, 
and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1875 was expanded in 1884, 
when the harbor of Pearl River was ceded to the United 
States. In 1888 our Government refused a proposal for 
the joint guaranty of the neutrality of the Hawaiian 
Islands by this country, Germany and Great Britain. 
The President sees in the union of the Hawaiian terri- 
tory to the United States no new scheme, but the inev- 
itable consequence of the long history of our relations 
to those islands. Inthe failure of annexation in 1893, 
the President sees no cause for congratulation, but cer- 
tainly a proof of the disinterestedness of the United 
States. The four years that have intervened since have 
proved the stability of the Hawaiian Republic, and have 
given a government dependent upon the will of the peo- 
ple and not on a violent revolution. 





Accompanying the treaty was also a report from Sec- 
retary Sherman, who calls attention to the changed 
condition since 1893 in the full organization of the Ha- 
waiian commonwealth administered by an elective and 
parliamentary régime and recognized by all the Powers 
of the earth. Hecalls attention to the fact that this 
present negotiation does not seek a mere commercial 
union which would take from Hawaii its main sources 
of revenue, nor a dangerous and burdensome protec- 
torate; but annexation pure and simple, and the complete 
absorption of the Islands into the political system of the 
United States. In other cases territory has been ceded 
to us by European Powers; in this case it is not cession 
but union such as was proposed in 1869 with the Do- 
minican Republic. The treaty has been received with 
sharp opposition by a number of Southern and Western 
Senators in the interest of cane and beet sugar; and it 
is certain that there is a considerable but perhaps nota 
two-thirds majority in favor of the treaty. The oppo- 
sition will be so fierce that the final consideration will 
be likely to go over until the regular session. There 
has been only a mild protest on the part of the Japanese 
Minister, and the Marquis of Ito, who is visiting in 
Paris, declares that Japan has no serious interests in- 
volved, but a more vigorous protest from Queen Liliuoka- 
lani, for whom no provision is made in the treaty, owing 
to her conduct during the last four years. A few Euro- 
pean papers are attempting to make this an opportunity 
for proposing the intervention of European remon- 
strance. 


THE Senate is making foritself a new record for 
promptness in its action on the Tariff. At the present 
rate of progress the revised Tariff may be enacted the 
first week in July. Several schedules were disposed of 
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last week with far less discussion than was anticipated. 


_ The sugar schedule was passed with the usual vote and 


is completed, with the exception of the provision relat- 
ing to the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty. That lies over 
for the present. Only four schedules besides the free 
list remained to be acted upon at the beginning of the 
week, besides the completion of the agricultural sched- 
ule, and such was the progress on Monday that the 
Free List was reached, several schedules being passed 
over, including that on wool on which a speedy agree- 
ment is predicted at rates approaching those of the 
House bill. The duty on raw cotton stands, and 
as a compensation ten per cent. has been added to 
manufactures of cotton. This was resisted as being 
unnecessary by most of the Senators from the South. 
The Pettigrew amendment, which was designed to oper- 
ate against trusts, was sharply discussed, Senator 
Hoar and others declaring that it was ‘‘folly and 
abomination through and through,”’ and would be an ef- 
fective instrument in the hands of scheming capitalists. 
It was defeated by a vote of 35 to 32. In course of the 
discussion Mr. Morgan made the point that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law has not been declared unconstitu- 
tional, and that it gives ample statutory authority to 
punish such offenses as the Pettigrew amendment was 
designed to reach. 


Tue Universal Postal Congress, which has been in 
session in Washington, closed its work last week. 
Among the things decided upon were the admission of 
Korea into the Postal Union and the acceptance of the 
declaration of the Orange Free State and China that as 
soon as they could arrange their postal systems they 
would enter the Union. Uniform colors have been pro- 
vided for postage-stamps; the tax on unpaid postal- 
cards reduced from ten to four cents; typewritten cir- 
culars in quantities of twenty, all of the same charac- 
ter, are admitted to the international mails at the same 
rates as printed circulars; samples of merchandise are 
admitted up to 350 grams; objects of natural history, 
animals, dried plants or preserved geological speci- 
mens are admitted as samples. The proposition for a 
uniform postage-stamp did not carry. The most im- 
portant action, however, was in regard to the payment 
of intermediary transit rates. Hitherto the tariff 
has been so high that some of the countries, 
notably England, France and Italy, through which 
mail destined ‘for other countries must _ pass, 
have made a large amount of money, being able to 
make sub-contracts with steamship lines and railroads 
at very much lower rates. There has been considerable 
effort on the part of the smaller States to get this tariff 
reduced, but hitherto without success. This time the 
Latin-American delegates got together, and finding that 
they controlled one-third of all the votes in Congress, 
pressed hard for reduction, being assisted by several of 
the European States. The debate was very earnest. 
England had with her the British colonies, France and 
Portugal, as well as other countries; on the other side 
were the Latin-American delegates and those of Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, etc. At last a compromise 
was effected, which still allowed a considerable reduc- 
tion. This appears to open the way for further con- 
gresses to reduce the rates to a point which will be 
equal to the cost of transportation. The next meeting 
of the Union will bein Rome, Italy, in February, 1903. 
The new treaty, which requires the formal ratification 
of the different Governments, becomes operative on 
January Ist, 1899. 


THE Jubilee celebrations commenced on Sunday with 
special services in every church in England and with 
many references to them in othercountries. Public at- 
tention was naturally directed to the gatherings at St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey and places of similar note, 
but many thoughts turned to the quiet chapel at Wind- 
sor where the Queen with a portion of her family met 
to share in the general rejoicing, reserving her strength 
for the public appearances of the next two days. There 
were no indications whatever of the loss of eyesight so 
persistently reported by one of the New York papers, 
and she seemed in excellent health. At St. Paul’s the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were present and a large 
number of royal persons and special envoys, including 
the entire Special American Embassy, except Admiral 
Miller, who was detained at Spithead. The preacher 
was the Bishop of London, while Dean Bradley officiated 
at Westminster, where the House of Lords assembled, 
and Dean Farrar preached to the Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s. Cardinal-Archbishop Sambucotti, special envoy 
of the Pope, held High Mass at Kensington. Even the 
Jewish calendar was changed and the synagogs were 
opened for thanksgiving services. On Monday at noon 
the Queen left Windsor for London by ‘‘ The Queen’s 
train,’’ used then for the first time. The stations 
everywhere were profusely decorated, while crowds 
gathered along the road. Onher arrival at Paddington 
station she received an address from the vicar, and then 
rode in a state carriage to Buckingham Palace, greeted 
everywhere by applause. With her in the carriage was 
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the Empress Dowager Frederick. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon she received the various envoys in the Bow 
drawing-room. These included a long list of official 
representatives from almost every Government. Each 
envoy presented his letter, and in return received from 
the Queen a few words of cordial recognition. The 
American letter was presented by Whitelaw Reid, who 
was received in the most cordial manner possible. In 
the evening a large state dinner was given by the Queen 
to ninety of the most distinguished guests. 

THE first general census ever taken under the aus- 
pices of the Russian Government in one day, was 
taken on February goth, and is now verified and the re- 
sults are published. The total population of the Rus- 
sian Empire is given as 129,211,113, indicating an in- 
crease of about 16,000,000 over the estimates made in 
1886. This is divided as follows: European Russia, 94- 
188,750; Poland, 9,442,590; Caucasia, 9,723,553; Siberia 
and Saghalien, 5,731,732; the Steppe region, including 
the provinces just north and east of the Sea of Aral, 3,- 
415,174; Turkestan, the Trans-Caspian region and the 
Pamirs, 4,175,101; Finland, 2,527,801. There are also 
enumerated 6,412 Russian settlers and subjects in Bok- 
hara and Khiva. The last attemptat a complete census 
was in 1851, and gave somewhat over 67,000,000 as the 
total. Since then there have been only estimates, which 
can scarcely be considered complete or accurate, so that 
it is probably not correct to suppose, as some do, that 
the population has doubled within fifty years. Some in- 
teresting facts appear as to the proportion of women to 
men. In European Russia the proportion is 102.8; in 
Poland, 98.6; in Siberia, 93.6; in Caucasia and the 
Steppe region, 89.5. Taking the Empire as a whole, 
there seem to be exactly as many men as women. 
The density per square mile is greatest in Poland, being 
47.4in one section. The average for Poland is 30.6, 
next comes Caucasia; 8.6; European Russia, 8; the 
Steppe region, 6.5; Finland, 3.2; Turkestan, 1.4, while 
in Siberia and Saghalien there is .2 of a person per 
square mile. There are I9 towns having over 100,000 
inhabitants; St. Petersburg, with its suburbs, 1,267,- 
023; Moscow, 988,610; Warsaw, 614,752; Odessa, 404,- 
651; Tiflis 159,862; Tashkend, 156,506; Baku, 112,- 
253. Itis said that fully 230,000 persons took part in 
the census, many being volunteers recruited among the 
students of the universities and high schools. 





THE peace negotiations at Constantinople are pro- 
gressing. According to Turkish statements the details 
are practically completed, the present question being as 
to the payment of the indemnity, which has been set at 
$30,000,000. The border question has been decided, so 
it is said, by giving the Turks the mountains north of 
Thessaly, while the Greeks keep the plains. These re- 
ports are, however, to be taken with allowance, as they 
do not come direct from the Ambassadors, who are ob- 
serving the greatest secrecy. The situation in the in- 
terior of Turkey is described as about as bad as possi- 
ble. Not merely the Christian but the Moslem popula- 
tion is being terribly oppressed by the Government in 
its effort to raise funds, and it seems at times as if it 
could not stand heavier pressure. 





As further information about the extent and severity 
of the earthquake in India comes in, the worse it ap- 
pears. Not merely in Calcutta and Bengal, but in As- 
sam, the destruction of property was very great, and in 
Assam there was terrible loss of life. At a number of 
places, including Shillong, Silket and Krishnagar, the 
public buildings were demolished, and at Shillong the 
British resident Deputy Commissioner was killed. At 
Calcutta so great was the injury to the walls of build- 
ings which did not actually fall, that it was thought 
best not to fire the salutes in honor of the Queen’s Jubi- 
lee lest the shock cause more disaster. In many places 
it has been proposed to forego the Jubilee celebrations, 
and apply the money to relief of sufferers. 

As the details of the Anglo-Chinese Convention ap- 
pear it becomes evident that English diplomacy has 
again overreached the French. Last year as part pay- 
ment for her share in securing peace from Japan France 
got possession of the buffer state which she had agreed 
should be between Tonking and Burma. Now England 
in return has secured a part of the province to the north, 
has taken the rest on perpetual lease, and secured the 
sole right for.British consuls to reside and for British 
merchants to trade on the treaty port basis in some of 
the most important places in Yunnan. She has also 
secured an agreement by which railroads in Southwest 
China will accord in their gauge to the Burman rather 
than the Tonking system. Thus French advance to the 
north is pretty effectually stopped’ and a free line of 


trade secured from Upper India to Canton and Hong- 
kong. It is significant that the opening of West River 
to Wuchau coincides with reports ofa serious rebellion 
in the: Canton province as wellas in Szchuen further 
north, and with renewed anti-foreign outbreaks in sev- 
eral places. 
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THERE is a wonderful transforming power in the 
Gospel. Paul says this Gospel is the power of God 
and he indicates that it is atransforming power when 
he says: ‘‘It is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.’’ Salvation means trans- 
formation. The carnal mind is enmity to God. It 
must, therefore, be changed before we can say we 
are saved.. The body increases or wastes under nat- 
ural laws; but these laws cannot change character. 
The nerves prevent us from voluntarily destroying 
the body by fire; but they do not warn us of deadly 
sin. Hunger and thirst drive us to food and drink 
that are necessary to physical life; but they do not 
drive us to the food and drink which our spiritual 
nature must have. The cold and wet of wind and 
storm teach us that we must have raiment and shel- 
ter for the body; but they do not tell us that the soul 
is naked to the blasts of sin. 

The power is of God, and our need of it is enforced 
by the ministrations of the Holy Spirit. Through his 
instrumentality we are somehow transformed. Then 
we are aware that there is such a thing as spiritual 
hunger; that there are such things as spiritual nerves, 
and that there is need that the soul should be 
robed in righteousness. Our sight is enlarged and 
we see many things which we knew not of before; 
we feel keenly where there was previously little or no 
sensation. 

Paul’s admonition is: ‘‘ Be not conformed to this 
world; but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.’’ We are conformed to the world appar- 
ently without effort. It seems easy and natural to 
take the way of the world, which is simply another 
phrase for selfish inclinations. We take delight in 
ministering to self. Sin is painted as hideous; and so 
it is in the sight of holiness; but it does not so ap- 
pear to those who are absorbed in selfish thought. 
When we are transformed we see it as it is, in all its 
naked deformity. It is no longer attractive, but re- 
pulsive. Wedo not love it; we do not see how we 
ever could have loved it. The same change passes 
over the things we formerly hated. They now seem to 
us lovely. Resignation, self-renunciation, self-sacri- 
fice, the giving up of the world, the turning dway from 
the pleasures of sin—phrase it as you will—do not 
wear a forbidding aspect. It is not loss, we per- 
ceive, to renounce things which were hurtful to us. 
The-loss is gain. The transforming power of the 
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Gospel causes a host of things to spring into beauty 
which had appeared forbidding to the unrenewed 
mind. 

The Fatherhood of God is only rightly understood 
by those who have been transformed by the Spirit. 
The mysteries of God’s providence are read in clearer 
light. The greatness of his love grows more and 
more impressive. The thought of holiness becomes 
an aspiration. Sin shrinks from holiness; but love 
longs for it. The narrow way is not lonely, nor 
gloomy, nor thorny, nor distressful. It is not devoid 
of beauty. It has sights and sounds which are 
rapturous to the eye and ear of him who has been 
transformed. 


The Hawaiian Treaty. 


THE annexation of half of Mexico to the United 
States was the fruit of war. We sincerely rejoice that 
the annexation of Hawaii, when accomplished, will 
be by no act of violence, but by deliberate treaty. 
Nor would we have Hawaii, or any other island or 
mainland, brought under the jurisdiction of the 
United States by any pressure or urgency on our 
part, any more than by war. Only by the free will of 
the people of such country, and not by our eagerness, 
would we ever have annexation take place. 

Such is the case with Hawaii. For many years we 
have expected annexation, but we have showed no 
eagerness for it. It was something bound to come 
from the logic of history and the logic of propinquity; 
but we have taken no pains to hasten it. We have 
protected the independence of Hawaii against foreign 
nations, and our citizens living in Hawaii and their 
children, out of a sentimental loyalty to the family of 
Hawaiian chiefs, supported them on the throne until 
forbearance could no longer be practiced, and then 
joined with other citizens, of native and foreign ori- 
gin, in giving the Islands the substance and the form 
of a republic. When, in the Samoan _ matter, 
England and Germany desired us to join them in 
assuring the permanent neutrality of Hawaii, 
we refused, because we would not forbid union 
with this country when Hawaii should desire it. 
Twice annexation has been asked, and the Islands 
have been ‘told to wait. The Administration four 
years ago was not convinced that it was the desire of 
the Hawaiian nation. The opponents declared that the 
revolution must first be legitimized by an election of 
the people of a legislature of two houses which should 
confirm the request. That was done. Hawaii has 
its congress as thoroughly representing the perma- 
nent population, of all nationalities, as does that of 
France. As an established Republic it now comes to 
us and asks us to receive it as an integral part of the 
United States. 

As we donot want to annex Hawaii except by the 
free will of its people, and by their initiation, so we do 
not want it except after full consideration of the terms 
by our own people. The Senate has done well to 
publish the treaty tothe country. Theterms are sub- 
stantially what they were in the treaty drafted five 
years ago. Annexation has been fully considered, 
and everybody knew that the treaty would be brought 
up again as soon as it could be offered to the new Ad- 
ministration. There is no surprise, as there is no 
force or pressure. 

Yet there must now be no least appearance of what 
has come to be called ‘‘ jamming ’’ through the meas- 
ure. Weare in no hurry; we can wait. Annexation 
is sure to come, just as treaties of arbitration are sure 
to come, even althoa bare third of the Senate do not 
understand the great movement of things and the will 
of the people. Let it be fully discussed at this ses- 
sion, and then, if the minority of the Senate insists 
on handing it over to the regular session next De- 
cember, so let it be. We can wait, for the will of 
both people will be achieved at last, and a few Sen- 
ators cannot prevent it. 

The provisions of the treaty, given elsewhere, are 
very simple and very reasonable. Hawaii asks to 
come as a Territory, and not a State. She has not 
the population for a State, scarce a hundred thousand 
souls; and we have had enough of States with two 
Senators and only one Representative. This is all 
there is, except the provisions for the interval before 
the new: Territory shall come under the laws of the 
United States, and as to the public lands and immi- 
gration. The treaty itself has evoked no criticism be- 
yond what is urged against annexation itself. 

It is very curious that the chief opposition to the 
annexation of Hawaii comes from Democrats, pre- 
sumably free-traders, who object to the extension of 
the territory of free trade. It will be those who do 
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not want sugar imported free of all tax who will op- 
pose most bitterly this treaty. Sugar from Hawaii now 
comes in free under a reciprocity treaty which South- 
ern Senators want abrogated. They want no free 
sugar, except what comes from our own present ter- 
ritory. We believe that the present system of un- 
trammeled interstate commerce is a blessing to the 
people, and we are willing to extend its sphere by 
receiving Hawaii and all its sugar free. We believe 
that this would be for the benefit of the people. 

Of the other objections little needs to be said. It 
is amusing to observe the difficulties into which op- 
posers are thrown to find objections. They first as- 
sume that there must be some hidden selfish motive, 
and they are groping for possible political and finan- 
cial schemes. We believe it will be of political and 
financial advantage to many people, the more the 
better; but the main reason for it will be in the fact 
that it will be a blessing to Hawaii. It will not hurt 
us, and may not helpus very much; but it will greatly 
help her. It has been an immense blessing to Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Texas and California to come under 
the government and protection of the United States; 
and we ought not to refuse this blessing to Hawaii. 
It can do us no injury. It requires of us no extra 
expense beyond manning a fort or two. Possessing 
Hawaii we would need fewer rather than more ships of 
war, as Hawaii could not then bea place of rendezvous 
for an attacking fleet. It would not be, as some igno- 
rant English papers assert, the beginning of a colo- 
nial empire, for we want none, and Hawaii by easy 
contiguity belongs to us, as it could belong to no 
other country. No country would fight us for Ha- 
waii. We are in much less danger of international 
complication with Hawaii as American territory than 
as a protected independent State. No one wants to 
fight us, and- we want to fight noone. We wanta 
snug little army and a snug little fleet able to do police 
duty, and nothing more. 

Most insignificant of all the objections to annexa- 
tion is that which fears that we should be endangered 
by the complex population of Hawaii. We have pretty 
much settled our Negro problem by doing the Negro 
justice; we have incorporated millions of Irish, Ger- 
mans, Bohemians, Russians, Italians, and we are 
making good citizens of them; and we need not be 
troubled by the race problem in Hawaii. We haveas 
complex a population in a dozen cities. We have no 
sympathy with the distrust some feel of the forces of 
education and religion. Have faith in God and coun- 
try! 

So without haste, without compulsion, without 
pressure, we accept, but do not ask, the annexation 
of Hawaii. We accept the sons of our own noblest 
Christian patriots who gave Hawaii its civilization 
and its institutions. We accept the fairest gem of the 
Pacific, and we wi'l be glad to add the wonders of its 
volcanoes to the marvel of our Niagara. 





Fourth Centenary of Cabot’s Discovery. 


‘WE now know,’’ writes Justin Winsor, in his 
‘‘ Narrative and Critical History,” ‘‘ that John Cabot 
was the discoverer of America.” 

Some time late in June, 1497, traditionally on St. 
John the Baptist’s Day, June 24th of that year, early 
in the morning, he landed somewhere near the lati- 
tude of 56° north and took possession in the name of 
England almost fourteen months before Columbus 
had his first sight of the continent, and more than two 
years, as Mr. Bancroft remarks, before Amerigo Ves- 
pucci sailed west of the Canaries. 

This is the achievement which is celebrated this 
week at Bristol, the English port from which Cabot 
sailed, and at Halifax, the American port which, on 
the whole, best represents his landfall. The Centen- 
ary celebration will form the feature of the Annual 
Meeting of ‘‘ The Royal Society of Canada.”’ 

This is the first attempt to recognize in any worthy 
or adequate, not to say national, way an achievement 
to which we owe it that North America is dominated 
by a race speaking the English language. 

The merit of Cabot’s discovery is no more affected 
than the solid reality of the continent itself is, by the 
disputes as to how the honors shall be divided be- 
tween John Cabot and his garrulous son, Sebastian, 
or as to the precise date of the discovery or the actu- 
al site of the landfall. On these questions scholars 
will have to exercise their ingenuity until some 
clearer evidence than we now possess shall deprive 
their learned ingenuities of the pleasurable uncertain- 
ties which now offer them such an exhilarating field 
of discussion. 

The subject is reviewed in our columns to-day in 
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the best and happiest manner by Dr. Justin Winsor 
and bythe Hon. J. G. Bourinot, Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Canada, both of whom speak with 

_ the authority that comes of knowledge. From them 
our readers will learn the salient facts with respect to 
the Cabots, their voyages and discoveries, so far as 
they have been authenticated. The first voyage was 
succeeded by a second. The one poor little ship 
‘« Matthew,”’ of the first voyage, was followed out to 
sea, in 1498, by five well-armed ships and three hun- 
dred men; whosailed from Bristol in July, 1498. John 
Cabot never came back from this voyage, but his son 
did, and managed to put on his own head the laurels 
which we now know belonged to his father. When 
Columbus was vaguely feeling his way to the main- 
land of South America these bold navigators were 
mapping the northern coast from Labrador to Cape 
Hatteras, and opening the way for an English civili- 
zation to enter the continent. 

This achievement was great enough in itself and 
great enough in its results to justify the celebration 
in progress this week. Let Columbus have the honor 
of having first driven his prow across the charmed 
circles into the mysterious waters and islands of the 
New World; but let John Cabot also have his due, 
late claimant tho he is. We must be pardoned if, 
when we look abroad over this great continent conse- 
crated to the English tongue and to English freedom, 
we see in it little to remind us of Columbus and the 
Spaniard, but much, nay everything, to remind us of 
John Cabot. 

We hoped to be able to find room for Mr. Wilfred 
W. Campbell’s commemorative poem. As we cannot 
publish it entire, Mr. Campbell will permit us to close 
with a few of his lines which express most happily the 
spirit of the occasion: 

‘‘All honor to this grand old Pilot, 
Whose flag is struck, whose sails are furled, 
Whose ship is beached, whose voyage ended; 
Who sleeps somewhere in sod unknown, 
Without a slab, without a stone, 
In that great Island sea-impearled ! 


“This old Venetian, Briton-born, 
Who held of fear a hero’s scorn, 
Who fixed his colors to the mast, 
Who sought in reverence for the true. 
And found it in the rifting blue 
Of those broad furrows of the Vast. 
Who knew no honors, held no state, 
But in simplicity was great ; 
Who, like some sea-shell, in him felt 
The universe of ocean dwelt; 
Whose whole true being Nature cast, 
Like his own oceqn-spaces, vast ! 


‘‘Greater far than shaft or storied fane, 
Than bronze and marble blent ; 
Greater than all the honors he could gain 
From a nation’s high intent ; 
He sleeps alone, in his great Isle, unknown, 
With the chalk-cliffs all around him, 
For his mighty graveyard stone, 
And the league-long sounding roar 
Of old ocean, for evermore 
Beating, beating, about his rest, 
For fane and monument.” 





A Lectureship for Japan. 


THE Deputation of the American Board after their 
visit to Japan, some two years ago, dwelt in their report 
upon the importance of sending ‘‘annually to Japan 
men of established ability and reputation, tospeak on 
various subjects, in furtherance of missionary work, 
and that in this plan they endeavor to secure the co- 
operation of other missionary societies.’’ If further 
evidence were needed to establish the truth of their 
most valuable opinion, two illustrations have been 
given the present year. One was the visit of Mr. 
John R. Mott, among the colleges and higher schools 
of learning in the spring, to which reference was 
made in THE INDEPENDENT of March 25th; the 
second is the visit of John Henry Barrows, D.D., of 
Chicago, during the months of March and April. 

Dr. Barrows’s visit followed close upon the comple- 
tion of the course of lectures which he had given in 
the leading cities of India; and in view of the wearied 
condition of body and mind which his constant labors 

- there were calculated to produce it was supposed that 
in Japan he would seek rest by sightseeing. Instead 
of that, however, he was as untiring there as he had 
been in India, and while the time at his disposal was 

brief, yet in Kobé, Osaka, Kioto, Yokohama and 
‘Tokio, he was ready to do allin his power to meet 
the constant demands made upon him. In this part 
of Japan sightseeing was entirely given up in the 
. effort to address the large audjences which gathered 
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to hear him. No one is supposed to visit Japan with- 
out visiting Nikko; but Dr. Barrows did not see its 
beauties, He did, however, do a grand work for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. Jf there had been any 
doubt in regard to where he stood, in the minds of 
any one before he came, his bold and strong declara- 
tions while there of his confidence in the final triumph 
of the Gospel, of the pre-eminent position of Christ 
as Savior of mankind, of his faith in no other name, 
and his deep interest in all mission work as well as 
missionaries, caused every one whom he met, whether 
missionary or native, to feel that there had never 
visited Japan a truer friend of missions than Dr. Bar-* 
rows. 

His visit was a source of comfort and cheer to the 
missionaries. His optimistic view of the condition 
of mission work as he had seen it on his journey, and 
his growing faith in the Gospel, as the only cure for 
the world s.sin, was inspiring. If there were any of 
the natives who had thought that his previous polite- 
ness meant less of faith in Jesus Christ or more of 
faith in the other religions of the world than the 
average missionary had,they were doomed to grievous 
disappointment as they listened to his words. By 
his world-wide reputation Dr. Barrows was able to 
draw together in his audiences many who look with 
prejudice, if not positive disfavor, on the missiona- 
ries. 

Such visits are of incalculable value to mission 
work, not merely on the field but at home. Japan 
still feels the influence of Phillips Brooks, L. D. 
Wishard, and others. American churches will gain a 
new impulse from Dr. Barrows,who can speak now of 
both India and Japan as he never could have spoken 
but for this opportunity of studying the conditions 
and needs of those Empires. We hope most earnest- 
ly that the recommendation of the American Board 
will be carried out. There could be no better way 
than to establish a Japan lectureship similar to the 
Barrows lectureship which Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell 
has so generously established in connection with the 
University of Chicago. The leaders of the Churches 
in America and England are not unknown by name 
in Japan, and their going forth with a message to 
that people would be attended with rich results, 
especially among the students and professors of the 
schools and colleges, whom it isso hard for the aver- 
age missionary to reach. 


Right Use of Capitals in Religion. 


THE right use of capitals is not to be learned under 
Orthography only, but also under Theology. Our 
grammars furnish the rules by which we may know 
what words to distinguish by large initials in all 
ordinary cases; but in matters of religion a man may 
commit heresy if he distributes these orthographical 
marks too freely. Such would appear to be our own 
offense, for it is our custom to capitalize Church in- 
discriminately, as applied to denominations. We 
never use a little c in speaking of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Methodist Church, the Church of Rome, 
the Lutheran Church, or the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. 

All this, we are told, is wrong, and indicates that 
we are ‘‘utterly ignorant of the real significance and 
value of the word.’’ What we should do is to use 
Church with a capital C in speaking of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Jansenist Church, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, and those Catholic branches which 
have not undergone ‘‘dissolution,’’ or lost ‘‘ holy 
orders.’’ We should never use a capital C in refer- 
ring to ‘‘a separated religious organization devoid of 
a sacrificing priesthood.” In all such cases we should 
print the word with a small c. More properly we 
should not connect Church at all with such denom- 
jnations as the ‘‘ Methodist,’’ the ‘‘ Episcopalian,’ 
and the ‘‘Presbyterian.’’ If we do so connect it, 
then it should be printed with a little c and in quota- 
tion marks, thus: Methodist ‘‘church,’’ Episcopalian 

‘church,’’ Presbyterian ‘‘church.” So are we in- 
structed. ; 

« The reason for this discrimination is plain enough. 
‘«*The visible Kingdom of God on earth, in which 
Jesus Christ reigns through Peter,’’ is the Church of 
Rome and this, with certain other organizations, 
constitutes ‘‘the Apostolic Commonwealth.’’ Out- 
side of this commonwealth there is no Church, only 
sects, portions cut off. These have no ‘holy orders,” 
no ‘sacrificing priesthood,’’ and must not be distin- 
guished as Churches. All that it isever proper to do 
is to designate them as sects or ‘‘churches.’’ More- 


over, the sacred word must not be applied to their 
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houses of worship, which should be called ‘‘ meeting- 
houses.”’ 

Does this seem a trifling matter? On ‘such trifles 
as these,’’ says our Catholic mentor, ‘‘the destinies 
of the world hang.” In this light our offense is, in- 
deed, a capital offense. We have unwittingly helped 
to lead men astray and to confirm “ sectaries in their 
errors.” 

We would gladly avoid such a result. But there is 
a difficulty. According to the truth of history 
Christianity was once a single, united body, having 
one head, Jesus Christ, one faith, one baptism, one 
fellowship. Then that unity was destroyed, and it 
has never been restored. We have the asteroids to 
tell us of the once splendid planet that wheeled in 
space; and we have the sects to tell us what the 
Church once was. We do not say that any one of 
the asteroids is the planet, and how can we say that 
any one of the sects is the Church? If we are re- 
minded that Protestantism departed from the Catholic 
Communion, we reply that Catholicism itself is a de- 
parture from the Apostolic Church. The Roman 
type differs quite as much from the Apostolic type as 
the Protestant type does from the Catholic. The 
mark of distinction claimed for the Roman Church, 
that of ‘‘a sacrificing priesthood,” was no mark of 
the Apostolic Church. 

If, therefore, we ought not to distinguish sects as 
Churches, we must apply the same rule to the Roman 
sect. We might properly speak of the entirety of 
Christian sects as the Church with a capital C, and 
refer to the branchesas the Roman sect or ‘‘ church,”’ 
the Episcopal sect or ‘‘church,” the Methodist sect 
or ‘‘church,”’ etc. 

This would be an excellent plan, if all would agree 
toit. It would be a constant reminder ofthe lost unity 
of the Church of Christ, and the wide separation of 
the several Catholic ‘‘churches,” and of the more 
numerous Protestant ‘‘churches.”’ 





It is announced from Washington, and we presume it 
is true, that President McKinley has already taken steps 
for a new arbitration treaty. Thetreaty is being drawn 
under his direction, and lateron negotiations are tobe 
opened with Great Britain for its acceptance. We are 
told that it will be drawn so as to avoid the chief points 
of criticism urged in the Senate against the treaty 
which was rejected, and it is intimated that it will not 
be presented tothe Senate until there is reasonable as- 
surance that it will command a two-thirds vote. We 
have never supposed for a moment that the subject 
would be dropped where the unfortunate action of the 
Senate left it. We should be sorry, however, if the 
new treaty should be drawn entirely upon lines indi- 
cated by the opposition. Such a treaty would almost 
certainly be unsatisfactory both to this country and to 
England. The kind of treaty apparently desired by the 
minority was a treaty that gave every advantage to the 
United States and put every disadvantage upon Eng- 
land. Such atreaty Americans ought to desire as little 
as the Britons do. Wedo not presume that President 
McKinley, who gave his hearty approval to the 
unamended Olney-Pauncefote convention, will take 
so narrow a view of the subject. The new treaty 
may guard against the submission of questions of do- 
mestic policy, and may avoid having a foreign potentate 
name the umpire in certain cases. Upon the first point 
nearly everybody is agreed; the second point is imma- 
terial. But we do not want a system of arbitration that 
requires every case to be approved by the Senate be- 
fore going in course to the tribunal. We want simple 
machinery—the simpler the better—but it is very desir- 
able that all cases falling within the limits should go as 
naturally and inevitably to arbitration as cases under 
congressional statutes go to the Supreme Court. In 
the light of the discussions over the rejected treaty the 
new treaty may be wisely drafted, and doubtless the 
circumstances will be more favorable to its submission 
and approval by the Senate at the regular session next 
December. We trust the President will take note of 
Norway’s desire for arbitraticn, asexpressed last week. 
Several other European Powers have adopted similar 
expressions. We must not lag behind. 

Mr. EuGENE V. Dess, the hero of the great Chicago 
strike, with Prof. Frank Parsons, Henry D. Lloyd and 
others well known in socialistic circles, is organizing in 
that city a co-operative commonwealth. The co-opera- 
tive commonwealth is the goal toward which all Social- 
ists are nowadays working. Mr. Debs’s plan in out- 
line is as follows: Within three months 5,000 unmarried 
men, carefully picked from all the trades and profes- 
sions, will proceed to colonize some Western State— 
probably Washington. Immediately agriculture, man- 
ufacturing .and the. different trades and employments 
that go to-make up an ordinary community will be 
started. All will enjoy the means of production in 
common, thus eliminating millionaires and paupers, and 
labor checks will be used instead of money. As the 
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colony increases the political machinery of the State is 
to be captured through the ballot, when a convention 
will be calied, and a new constitution framed inaugu- 
rating as much of the real co-operative commonwealth 
as the Federal laws will allow. The beneficial results 
will, it is expected, be noticed and followed by the re- 
maining States, until eventually the whole Republic 


will be one grand Utopia. Of course the colonists at 
first will not be self-supporting, and to defray their 
expenses the unions of the Social Democracy of Amer- 
ica, which are to be formed with a membership of 500 
each, in all the States of the country, will contribute 
$25,000 a month. Already Mr. Debs has the support 
of the 2,500 members of the Brotherhood of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth, of almost the entire defunct 
American Railway Union, and of hundreds of other un- 
affiliated individuals. He claims to have considerable 
financial resources outside of the expected membership 
dues, and he believes there will be no difficulty in short- 
ly raising 100,000 men to try the experiment. 


it is an attractive scheme—on paper. The resources 
will strike everybody as abundant—if they can be real- 
ized. They count up handsomely in advance; but who 
can tell how near to 100 per cent. the discount will be? 
It is no new experiment. Time and time again it has 
been tried and failed, achieving a qualified success in a 
very few cases, where the bond was religious. Only 
last week a South American contemporary told of the 
utter collapse of the New Australia Colony in Paraguay. 
The colony was the outcome of a long and bitter strug- 
gie between capital and labor. There were 5,000 mem- 
bers enrolled in Australia who contributed $100,000 for 
the new enterprise and sent out, in 1891, 500 colonists. 
These received favorable grants of land from the Para- 
guayan Government and possessed everything else that 
was essential to a successful start; but a hostile element 
arose, and their scheme of government fell to pieces. 
They were all agreed on the truths of socialistic theory; 
but when they came to apply these theories in every- 
day practice, no two could be found toagree. Their 
numbers gradually fell off, and as they were neither 
‘* progressive nor contented,” they decided to abandon 
their enterprise. The Social Democracy of America 
will doubtless have a similar career, unless, indeed, it 
fails at its very inception, as seems most probable. 


ALFRED AUSTIN, the poet laureate of Great Britain, 
has celebrated the Queen’s Jubilee in a poem of thirty 
stanzas entitled ‘‘Victoria.”” Its measure, which is 
somewhat labored, resembles that of Tennyson’s ‘‘A 
Dream of Fair Women,”’ except that the last line of each 
stanza falls a footshort. It is interesting to note the 
resemblances in the opening stanzas between this poem 
and the one sent us in autograph by Mr. Austin and 
published in our last week’s issue, which latter poem 
in our judgment is much freer and more poetic than the 
more formal and longer ‘‘ Jubilee Ode.’’ Mr. Austin 
begins his ‘* Victoria ’’’ with a bird song, as follows: 


‘ The lark went up, the mower whet his scythe, 
On golden meads kine ruminating lay, 
And all the world felt young again and blithe, 
Just as to-day. 


In our ‘‘ Victoria the Good,’’ he writes: 


** And now the cuckoocalls once more, 
And once again June’s roses blow, 
And round her Throne her people pour 
Recalling sixty years ago; 


Again compare: 
“But being a woman only, I can be 
Not great, but good,” 


with the more poetic phrasing of our poem 


“ And taught by her clear life it is 
The greatest greatness to be good,”’ 


or, better still, in the two following verses can be seen 
the greater ease of the poet in handling the freer 
measure. 
(This from the long ode.) 
‘‘ They placed a crown upon her fair young brow, 
They put a scepter in her girlish hand, 
Saying behold! you are the sovereign lady now 
Of this great land.” 


(From THE INDEPENDENT poem.) 


“ They girt a crown about her brow, 
They placed a scepter in her hand, 

And loud rang out a nation’s vow, 
God guard the Lady of the Land.” 


The Laureate closes his ‘‘ Jubilee Ode’’ with the fol- 
lowing tribute: 
‘Therefore, with glowing hearts and proud, glad tears, 
The children of her island realm to-day 
Recall her sixty venerable years 
Of virtuous sway. 


** Now, too, from where St. Lawrence winds adown, 
’Twixt forests felled and plains that feel the plow, 
And Ganges jewels the imperial crown ~ 
That girds her brow; 


* From Afric’s Cape, where royal watch-dogs bark, 
And Britain’s scepter ne’er shall be withdrawn, 
And that young continent that greets the dark 
Where we the dawn; 
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‘From steel-capped promontories, stern and strong, 
And lone isles mounting guard upon the main, 
Hither her subjects wend to hail her long, 
Resplendent reign. 


“* And ever, when mid-June’s musk roses blow, 
Our race will celebrate Victoria’s name, 
And even England’s greatness gaina glow 

From her pure fame.” 


Ir we rightly understand Zhe Methodist Herald, we 
should have made an exception of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in speaking of the divisions of Methodism 
in this country as useless and harmful. We had been 
calling attention to the union of Methodist bodies 
effected in Canada some years ago and to the prospec- 
tive union of three or four branches in Australia. Our 
contemporary says: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church is, in itself, the best 
exemplification of organic Church union that history up to 
this time has furnished. It is no harm to say that whenit 
is a fact. There is no other religious body at once solarge, 
socompactly organized, so free from doctrinal dissensions, 
so unified in methods, purpose and spirit; nor is there any 
other more at peace with the religious world; and that is 
not discounting the room there is for improvement in all 
these directions, nor the dangers incident to so rapid a 
growth during a century anda half. Instead of including 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with smaller Methodist 
bodies and other little sects in a criticism for not becoming 
united with them, it should be pointed out as an example 
of the possibilities of organic union, to be studied and held 
up as an object lesson.” 

According to this the bigger the denomination the less 

responsibility it has for division; the smaller it is the 

greater its responsibility. The Methodist Episcopal 

Church is the parent body. From itthese bodies have, 

in the course of its history, taken their rise by secession 
or otherwise: 1, The African Methodist Episcopal; 2, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion; 3, the Union Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal; 4, the Methodist Protestant; 5, 
the American Wesleyan; 6, the Methodist Episcopal, 
South; 7, the Free Methodist; 8, the Independent Meth- 
odist. That the Methodist Episcopal Church is in no 
degree responsible for these divisions can hardly be 
affirmed in the face of history. If it had been as broad 
from the beginning as it is now, it is safe to say several, 
at least, of these separations would not have taken place. 
We had no thought of apportioning the blame for the 
state of division; but would it not be fitting and right 
for the parent body to seek reunion with its several 
branches? They have been cut away from its vigorous 
and comely stem; ought it not to wish them joined to it 
again? It is an impressive fact that it holds black and 
white, red and brown races, peoples of alllands and 
tongues, in its strong bond of union. This proves that 
it has a vigorous life, a broad spirit, and great power of 
assimilation. These qualities make it a splendid center 
gf attraction for smaller bodies. It can afford to offer 
generous terms of union. 


EveERY one interested in India, or if not in India, in 
the efforts to revive Hinduism in this country, should 
read the article on The ‘* Vedanta and Christianity,’’ in 
our Missions Department. It isby John P. Jones, D.D., 
of Pasumalai College, than whom probably no one is 
better qualified to speak on the subject, and sets forth 
the real character, both in its power and weakness, of 
the movement headed by the monk Vivekananda. 
There is good-humored sarcasm in its references to Mrs. 
Besant, and especially to ‘restless Americans” ‘‘ knock- 
ing at the door of Hinduism,’’ but whom Hinduism 
does not care to welcome because it does not know what 
to do with them. There is profound missionary phi- 
losophy in his recognition of the value of the thinking 
which is already the result of the turning of attention 
away from the coarser and more unworthy character- 
istics of their faith to the elements of beauty and power, 
and in the conception of the present as the ‘* renaissance 
period in the history of the Hindus.” Right here, we 
believe, to be one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, and one of the most valuable results of the Par- 
liament of Religions. That that famous gathering would, 
in its immediate effect, arouse increased hostility to 
Christianity we have always held to be probable, but that 
its ultimate effects would be most valuable, we have al- 
ways believed; and we are glad to refer to Dr. Jones’s 
article those who are stillinclined to be skeptical on the 
subject. Suchsystems as Hinduism, Buddhism, etc., are 
not to be conquered without a struggle. The Gospel isa 
leaven—leaven produces fermentation, fermentation in- 
volves the throwing off of foul matter, and often in an 
offensive way. It is, however, purifying. If we can 
get the Hindus, the Japanese, the Africans to think, 
and think for themselves, the battle of Christian mis- 
sions is half won. 





....We congratulate the three important Lutheran 
bodies which have just adopted a plan of co-operation. 
The General Synod, the General Council and the United 
Synod, South, using now the Common Service, are to 
use also a common Hymnal and acommon Ministerial 
Acts. This indicates a measure of agreement and one- 
ness which has not been possible until now. They 
have been trying to get together, not to find reasons t6 
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keep apart, and they find that tho they represent some- 
what different types of Lutheranism, they are all good 
enough Lutherans to work and worship in harmony. 
The principle of comity they have adopted rests on the 
ground that each body has as good a right to be recog- 
nized as soundly Lutheran as either of the other bodies. 
They themselves are surprised and delighted at the 
result, and we rejoice with them, and pray that the 
good work of undoing acts of division may goon. One 
Lutheranism for the United States is an ideal worthy 
next century’s achievement. 


....-Center College, Kentucky, having fafled in secur- 
ing Professor Craig, of Chicago, and being unwilling to 
go without Moderator timber, has applied to Dr. H. C. 
Minton, of San Francisco Theological Seminary, to fill 
its presidential chair. Dr. Minton came very near being 
Moderator of the last General Assembly, and very like- 
ly would have béen but for Dr. Spining’s eloquent ad- 
vocacy of Dr. Sheldon Jackson. His conception of the 
Apostle Paul wanting to meet Dr. Jackson as soon as he 
could in Heaven, and being delighted to find that he was 
no bigger than himself, carried the Assembly by storm 
and left Dr. Minton no chance. Dr. Minton’s reputation 
as a preacher and teacher is of the highest, and Center 
College, if it secures him, will undoubtedly keep up its 
reputation for supplying the Presbyterian Church with 
ecclesiastical diplomats. 


....The new Mayor of Chicago obtained office largely 
by the large promises he made. An enthusiastic crowd 
of followers believedthat he would find a way to empty 
the offices and fillthem again with his trusty friends. 
But Mayor Harrison, tho he may countenance violation 
of Sunday and gambling laws, cannot well turn law- 
breaker himself and break down the Civil Service Law. 
Asa result, we are told that out of seventeen hundred 
applicants inthe last two months he has been able to re- 
ward but three hundred. Again is demonstrated the 
difference between promise and performance; also the 
value of civil service reform. It keeps good men in and 
bad men out. 


....-When, last September, San Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua formed the Greater Republic of Central 
America, a provision was inserted in the treaty that as 
soon as Costa Rica and Guatemala could be induced to 
join, the word ‘‘Greater’’ should be dropped from the 
name of the Republic. Happily, Guatemala signed the 
treaty last week, and now only Costa Rica bars the way 
to the complete political unity of Central America. 
That Costa Rica will overcome her prejudices some 
time soon there is little doubt, for it will beto her ad- 
vantage from every point of view. Besides, the trend 
of the smaller nations in this century is toward consol- 
idation. 


....The Sultan has at last officially consented to re- 
ceive President Angell as Minister of the United States, 
and there is good reason to believe that American in- 
terests in Turkey will be on a better footing than for 
the past few years. This little experience may be not 
without value to the new occupant of the Legation at 
Constantinople as an illustration of the peculiar tactics 
that he will have to meet. The Turk always yields 
when he feels that he must or that it is for his real in- 
terest. If Dr. Angell can convince him of his errors in 
other particulars as well as in his conception of 
Congregational churches he will accomplish very much. 


....President McKinley is not expected to declare his 
Cuban policy until our new Minister to Spain, Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, nominated and confirmed last 
week, reaches his post. He promises to sail imme- 
diately, and probably before the summer is ended ne- 
gotiations with Spain on the delicate and difficult 
question will be well under way. General Woodford is 
a gentleman of genial nature, polite manners, and has 
qualities fitting the business of: diplomacy. He will 
have opportunities to do the country great service in 
settling the Cuban question peacefully. 


.+++Two Cuban generals, Garcia and Rabi, say the 
insurgents want no active aid from the United States 
and no intervention, only ‘‘ fair play.”” Whatthey mean 
by fair play isto accord them belligerent rights. That 
is precisely what we cannot do. We cannot declare a 
state of facts which have no existence. This is not a 
matter of policy, but of fact. We can, as a people, give 
sympathy, but we cannot alter facts. 


....It looks as if prize fights, in the guise of scientific 
boxing in athletic clubs, would be suppressed by the 
police in this city. They have been long enough a dis- 
gracetothe city. A fight to the knock out with skin- 
tight gloves in this city is as bad as one with no gloves 
in Reno or Carson City. 


....Since it is the policy of the Federal Government 
not to insure its property, it ought to exercise ordinary 
caution against fire. Pitch pine invites destruction, as 
the history of other buildings than those of the Immi- 
gration Bureau on Ellis Island shows. 


....The Italians are evidently not expert in African 
matters. A whileago they sent an expedition to punish 
the Somali Arabs for murdering some Italian officers, 
and _ their expedition is back, defeated by superior 
numbers, 
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The Sistheren General Synod: 


BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D. 
SECOND WEEK. 


THE report of the organization of the Convention 
may have left an impression of sharpantagonisms in the 
body. None such were developed. If two elements 
faced each other at the beginning—and no one questions 
that a considerable canvass had been made by both for 
the presidency—they were soon fused into one in the 
discussion and transaction of business. There is prob- 
ably not another ecclesiastical body in this country 
more completely united in mind and heart than was 
this Convention. The air was charged with the spirit 
of peace and good will, and if any extremists were in- 
termingled with the body, or any radical measures were 
contemplated, nothing of the kind came to the surface. 
The mind of the Master took possession of the Conven- 
tion,and the surprising developments in connection with 
the boards contributed not a little to the happy, cheer- 
ful and fraternal temper which ruled from the begin- 
ning to the end. It was remarked by Dr. Rhodes, a 
liberal-minded observer of church activities, that in the 
matter of encouraging reports from the various boards, 
no convocation like this had been assembled on this con- 
tinent for several years. 

Church Extension like Foreign and Home Missions 
reported ‘‘a gratifying increase in the contributions of the 
district synodsand the Woman’s Society.’’ The total 
receipts were $90,032.41, an increase of $8,741.29. 
Loans and donations were made to 178 churches, 25 of 
which receive no Home Mission support. The total 
fund for this cause is $350.476.55. Ex-Mayor Schieren 
made one of the speeches at the anniversary of Church 
Extension. He presented a strong plea for this cause 
in reference to Greater New York, where, he says, the 
Lutheran Church has an extraordinary opportunity. 
Almost one-third of the entire population are Germans 
—or of German descent—and Scandinavians. The 
Lutherans have now 65 congregations, and ought to 
establish at once adozen English missions in as many 
growing districts. Success in the large cities, he main- 
tained, is conditioned upon strict conformity to Luther- 
ancustoms. The people whom the Lutherans can best 
reach love the beautiful Lutheran ritual and want the 
ministerial robe. Next to the Catholic Church the 
Lutheran Church is most active and successful with the 
masses. Replying to a somewhat pessimistic German, 
to whom Mr. Schieren had listened the previous even- 
ing, he protested against the declamation that our age 
is devoted merely to money-getting. The highest type 
of commercial integrity is found in Wall Street. And 
the wealthy classes have aclearer understanding than 
ever before of man’s relation to his fellow man. 

The Board of Education, which supervises several 
young institutions in the West, gave also a cheering ac- 
count of those schools. The disbursement of the 
Board amounted to $20,631.26. 

The Publication Society’s sales have been reduced by 
the Sunday-schools deferring the purchase of libraries to 
more prosperous times, and by the congregations sus- 
pending their orders for hymnals until the new hymnal 
appears, which is promised by September next. Yet 
$10,000 of the net profits has been passed over to 
the treasury, a portion of it being appropriated to the 
relief of aged ministers. The Society has just pur- 
chased new quarters, and will make an outlay of $75,- 
000 in the equipment of the hew home and the establish- 
ment of a printing plant. Among the solid works now 
issuing fromthe press is a translation of Késtlin’s 
‘‘Theology of Luther,’’ a work which the Synod com- 
mended toall its ministers and educated laymen. 

In the nomination of the Board of Publication a very 
lively and protracted discussion was precipitated. All 
but three of the former Board, a minister and two lay- 
men, were nominated for re-election. The reasons 
given for this change were the desirability of putting 
occasionally some new blood into the Board, and the de- 
mand for distributing its members among different dis- 
trict synods. The change prevailed in respect to the 
ministers, but the names of the laymen were replaced 
unanimously. It was then moved that at least one-fifth 
of the Board be changed at each biennialelection. The 
sentiment of rotation on the boards was found to be very 
strong in the body, but the experience of this election 
will probably lead to the discovery that this is a sword 
with two edges. The proposal to change two laymen 
for untried successors, it was soon learned, meant the 
removal of two devoted and efficient members, whose 
services were deemed indispensable by all who had any 
knowledge of the work. Asa rule all the old boards 
were reappointed with only exceptional changes. 

The subject which was anticipated as likely to bring 
out great divergence and antagonism was the Ministe- 
rial Acts, forms for baptism, confirmation, etc., which 
the Liturgical Committee presented for examination 
and criticism. An able theological discussion was 
elicited, and it lasted for several hours, the participants 
making vigorous attacks on the manual proposed. The 
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committee and their friends, who it was well known 
were in the majority, took hardly any part in the dis- 
cussion, since criticism was asked for as an aid to the 
completion of the work, and the attacks proved some- 
what destructive of each other. Alike the substance 
and the form of the Acts were opposed by the first 
speaker on the score of their being in conflict with 
eminent Lutheran teachers, and because they contra- 
dicted Lutheran doctrine in the matter of original sin 
and the ordinary necessity of the means of grace. The 
theory of baptism represented by the Acts has, it was 
charged, no symbolical authority, and is subversive of 
fundamental doctrines of the Lutheran Church. It 
was rather interesting to hear the next speaker who 
opposed the committee’s work, maintain that this was 
not a question of authorities. These have varied from 
the time of Luther and Melanchthon till now. For 
every great teacher you quote on the one side, another 
can be quoted on the other. So, too, he would not ad- 
mit that theology has anything to do with a devotional 
manual. The marked attention which the Synod, espe- 
cially the laity, gave to a discussion which was purely 
theological, which turned on such topics as infant re- 
generation, infant faith and confessional subscription, 
indicated that popular interest in the doctrines of the 


Church is not extinct among the Lutherans. 


The Committee recommended that final action be de- 
ferred to the next meeting, forthe purpose of obtaining 
the critical judgment of the Church. Their report was 
unanimously adopted. This does not insure the ulti- 
mate adoption of these forms; but it was very manifest 
that the Synod wants what is historic, and that no forms 
which have long held sway throughout the Lutheran 
Church will be rejected. 

Prof. J. C. Bauman, of the (German) Reformed 
Church, presented, in a very happy speech, the frater- 
nal greetings of that denomination whose history has 
ever been very closely linked to that of the Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Withrow conveyed by letter like saluta- 
tions from the Presbyterian Church. G. A. Funk- 
houser, D.D., of Dayton, O., appeared as delegate from 
the General Conference of the United Brethren. In his 
address he spoke of the mission work of his people in 
China, Germany, and other countries. This was too 
much for a Lutheran Convention. The Lutherans are 
a self-respecting people, and altho the General Synod 
has been notably liberal toward other communions, it 
draws the line at those who place ‘‘ the heathen Chinee”’ 
and the German Lutheran inthe same category. It was 
therefore unanimously resolved to discontinue frater- 
nal relations with Dr. Funkhouser’s people. The Lu- 
therans believe inthe essential unity of Christ’s follow- 
ers, but they cannot reconcile themselves to union with 
those who convert Lutheran parishes into missionary 
grounds, and who spell ‘‘ pray”’ with an ‘‘e. 

In line with this the General Synod also uttered its 
protest against the American Bible Society distributing 
its assistance through the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the benefit of its missions in Lutheran lands, and 
requested that in those countries the Lutheran Church 
may havea share in the Society’s distribution of Bibles. 

A letter of greetings was read from the United Synod, 
South, and the General Synod had visitors from two 
bodies which had never before sent their greetings. 
Prof. E. G. Lund appeared as a delegate from the 
United Norwegian Church, a body embracing 110,000 
communicants, and rapidly introducing English services. 
He reported his Synod as standing on the same Confes- 
sional basis with that of the General Synod, the Augus- 
tana and Luther’s Catechism, and as solidly opposing 
the use and sale of intoxicants. A most cordial recep- 
tion was accorded to the visitor, and it was easily dis- 
cernible that only language and nationality separated 
the two bodies—and that this separation was destined 
to be swallowed up in a ‘‘ United English Lutheran 
Church,” as Professor Lund put it, before many years. 
The other visitor, from a Lutheran body heretofore not 
in fellowship with the General Synod, was D. H. Geis- 
singer, D.D., of Pittsburg, the representative of the 
General Council, a large portion of which body sepa- 
rated from the General Synod thirty years ago. His re- 
ception could not have been more cordial, more espe- 
cially as it meant practical business, and not a mere ex- 
pression of curtesies. He spoke of the time having ar- 
rived when Lutherans can look each other in the face 
and clasp each other’s hands, and prophesied a closer 
union near at hand, and a mighty future resulting from 
the good understanding to which they had at last come. 

The climax on this subject was reached when Dr, 
Baum, of Philadelphia, whose well-known moderation 
and sound judgment give him unrivaled influence in 
Synod, presented the Report of the Joint Committee, 
representing this body, the General Council and the 
United Synod, South. The basis of Co-operation adopted 
by the former body at its last meeting, has since been 
ratified by the other bodies and is now in force. It pro- 
vides that ‘‘ where any general body has congregations. 
the establishment of a congregation of another general 
body within that territory shall not be undertaken, un- 
less the Board of Missions of the body occupying the 
territory and the officers of the Synod on the field be 
first consulted.” 

The Joint Committee met at Washington, a year ago, 
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and with great unanimity they now propose to the 
bodies uniting in this compact the establishment of a 
board of arbitration to whom shall be referred all cases 
where agreement has not been otherwise obtained—this 
board to consist of three members from each body who 
shall vote as a unit for their respective bodies. 

The other two bodies have likewise recommended the 
adoption of one hymnal and of one book of Ministerial 
Acts. These propositions were adopted by the General 
Synod, and except on the matter of arbitration, which 
called forth some opposition from a section of the 
Church likely to be unpleasantly affected by this arrange- 
ment, the vote was unanimous. Nota word was uttered, 
not a vote was cast (excepting on arbitration) against a 
series of measures which virtually establish a confeder- 
ation of Lutheran synods, between which but a few 
years ago there stretched a wide gulf of alienation, op- 
position, and sometimes bitter enmity. It is a consum- 
mation which excites astonishment and which inspires 
many hearts with the profoundest thanksgiving to the 
Great Head of the Church and to his Holy Spirit im- 
parted for the guidance of his people. This will be 
cheering news for THE INDEPENDENT, which has so 
stoutly maintained that the reunion of Christians must 
begin with the reuniting of divided denominations. 
Nothing as momentous as this compact has occurred in 
the Church history of this country since the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church were made one thirty years 
ago. 

This is, indeed, not a corporate union—it may be the 
better forthat—but it is a solemn agreement between 
three bodies, numbering 2,500 ministers, 4,000 congre- 
gations and 550,000 communicants, that in their work 
and their worship they will live in harmony. Each 
hereby recognizes the other’s soundness in doctrine 
and practice to such an extent that each is content to 
see its people folded and its material gathered by either 
of the others, provided it was the first to occupy a given 
territory; and in order to facilitate the entrance of 
Lutherans from one body into another they propose to 
have the same Hymnal, and a Common Manual of a!’ 
Ministerial Acts. A Common Order of Service they have 
already. They are resolved to have co-operation in the 
work of the three bodies and uniformity in their wor- 
ship. To this they stand pledged by the compact, 
and they may be depended onto keep faith with one an- 
other. -Allthat remains to be done is the appointment 
of three arbitrators by the other two bodies. The Gen- 
eral Synod appointed D. M. Gilbert, D.D., of Harris- 
burg, Penn.; G. M. Grau, D.D., of Tiro, O., and 
Pres. J. A. Clutz, D.D.,of Atchison, Kan. 

A general, free, unofficial Conference of Lutherans 
‘is to be held in the near future, where papers are to be 
read and views compared by members of all the gen- 
eral bodies and of the larger independent synods, on the 
various doctrinal, liturgical, educational and missionary 
subjects. Dr. Owen, of Hagerstown, Md., represents the 
General Synod on the Committee of Arrangements; Dr. 
H. E. Jacobs, the Council; Dr. E. T. Horn, the Southern 
Synod; Professor Lund, the Norwegians. 

If ultimate union shall fail among the Lutherans, it 
will not be for want of earnest endeavors directed to- 
ward unification. Including the committee just named, 
and the Board of Arbitration not yet fully appointed, 
there are now in existence four distinct joint commit- 
tees, who are charged with the task of promoting in 
various spheres friendly and fraternal relations in the 
divided ranks of Lutheranism. This does not include 
the Commentary nor the Encyclopedia, which Luther- 
ans have united to issue. 

No philanthropic cause evoked greater interest than 
the Deaconess work, which has been organized since 
the last meeting. The Mother House is located in Balti- 
more, with the Rev. Frank P. Manhart as pastor. The 
Home has already seven sisters, some of whom got 
their training at Kaiserswerth; six probationers and two 
candidates. They are required to pursue an extensive 
course of study in the theological and medical sciences. 
A hospital is soon to be founded; but emphasis is laid 
on the Deaconess work in the parish. 

The usual resolutions were passed in behalf of Sun- 
day observance and temperance. Ten delegates were 
appointed to take part in the National Anti-Saloon Con- 
vention to be held in Columbus_next February. 

The ‘‘ non-partisan’ work of the W. C. T. U. received 
indorsement. Mrs. Leiter urged that the Society was 
not partisan, inasmuch as they had offered to support 
either of the great partiesif they would adopt their 
principles, and for a moment the politeness of the body 
dazed its judgment; but on sober reflection the term 
‘‘ non-partisan ’’ was retained in the minutes. 

Invitations for the next Convention came from Des 
Moines, Ia., and from St. Paul’s Church, York, Penn. 
A small majority voted for York, and this selection was 
then made unanimous. The next Convention will meet 
on Wednesday before Trinity Sunday, 1899. 


MANSFIELD, O. 


Dr. Davip MCALLISTER, M.C., has announced that 
he proposes to discontinue the publication of The Chris- 
tian Statesman, and the Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church is considering what it will do to secure 
an organ. 
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The Canada Presbyterian Assembly. 


BY THE REV. J. A, M°KEEN. 


CoMMISSIONERS have gathered here at Winnipeg from 
all parts of the Dominion. Men coming from the East 
have, halfway across the continent, met those coming 
from the West, and all agree that we have a country. We 
have fertile fields illimitable, endless forests, inexhausti- 
ble mines, and the riches of three oceans. There are 
natural highways by water from the head of Lake Su- 
perior to the Atlantic, and by land across the prairies 
and through the mountain passes to the Pacific. The 
sea reaches a long arm through Hudson Strait and 
thrusts a finger into James Bay, making much of this 
Western country maritime. 

The foundations of empire are being laid here; the 
people of God must be watchful. The Eastern Prov- 
inces of Canada have contributed largely to the popula- 
tion of the West. The Presbyterian Church has follow- 
ed her people into these lands, and as an evidence of the 
place Presbyterianism holds here, we find the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada meet- 
ing this year in Winnipeg. It isa beautiful city. Its 
shaded streets run down to the Red River and the 
Assiniboine... Its broad avenues go out to the broad 
prairie; its bicyclists never need to learn hill climbing. 

The Assembly opened on June roth. The proceed- 
ings began with a sermon from Dr. Gordon, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, the retiring Moderator. The court elected 
as his successor Wm. Moore, D.D., of Ottawa, Ont. He 
has been for thirty-one years in his present charge, and 
while pre-eminently a pastor, he also rules well and 
makes a most admirable Moderator. 

Reports were received from the colleges of the 
Church at Winnipeg, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
Quebec and Halifax,and also from the Ladies’ College at 
Brantford, where the daughters of the Chureh are be- 
ing trained. The reports were all characterized by 
hopefulness. They told of increase in the teaching 
staff, increase in the number of students, and revenue 
well up to expenditure. Assurance was given that the 
colleges were doing better work than ever before. 

Prominence has been given to the home mission work 

of the Church. An evening session of the Assembly 
gave opportunity for residents of the city to attend, and 
the large seating capacity of the new and magnificently 
constructed St. Andrew’s Church was not too large for 
the audience. The proceedings were received enthusi- 
astically from the ringing address of Dr. Cochrane, who 
presented the report, to the speech of the pioneer mis- 
sionary who was not deterred from holding his meeting 
in a certain house by having an ax flourished over his 
head. . 
Over $140,000 has been expended in home mission 
work for the year. Inthe Maritime Provinces, places 
neglected long ago are being cared for, and other places 
are being held for the days to come. Good work is be- 
ing done in Quebec and Ontario; but chief interest cen- 
ters in the part of the field that lies west of Lake Superior. 
Here are splendid resources, assured commercia! pros- 
perity and an incoming population, the future home of 
millions of men. Thus far the country has been held 
for Christianity; will we hold it still? The ideal of the, 
Assembly for our country is to have a Canadian element 
in control, and that element Christianized. There isa 
determination that the population from across the seas 
and from the South shall, wherever they settle, meet 
with our missionaries. Presbyterian lads going from 
the East ‘‘ with a father’s hand on their head and a 
mother’s kiss upon their cheek,’’ will find the door of 
their own Church open in six hundred and nine places 
west of Lake Superior. We must depend on the home 
mission force to keep the West a Christian country. 
There will be a hard fight, but we havea strong home 
mission army, under good generalship, holding strategic 
positions in unbroken communication with the base of 
supplies; and their cry is on to the Pacific—Canada for 
Christ. 

A committee of Assembly has for several years had 
in hand the preparation of a Book of Praise. An at- 
tempt was made to secure a common hymnal for the 
Presbyterian churches of the British Empire. While 
these efforts have ‘not so far been successful, the com- 
mittee of the Canadian Church claim that negotiations 
with this end in view helped them greatly in the prepa- 
ration of their book. The sub-committee on music have 
been at pains to perfect their part of the work. We 
have had the report of the Hymnal Committee year after 
year. At this Assembly we have the book. It is entitled 
“The Presbyterian Book of Praise.’ Itcontains 122 
selections from the metrical versions of the Book of 
.Psalms and 620 hymns. The hymns include a number 
of the paraphrases. An edition is also issued in which 
instead of the selections the whole Psalter is given. 
The book is published by the Oxford University Press, 
and appears in 112 different styles of binding. It is pre- 
sented in its most expensive form when bound up with 
the Oxford Bible at prices as high as $13. The-cheap- 
est edition will sell at eight cents. There are in round 


numbers 750 selections, and neither in church, Sunday- 
school or young people’s societies will we need any other 
hymnal. Our Church now stands in the front rank with 
regard to its Book of Praise. 


The committee’s report 
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was received with enthusiasm. It was announced that 
one bookseller alone has sold ninety thousand copies in 
advance of publication. 

The Church is conducting nine foreign missions. 
These are the missions to the New Hebrides, Trinidad, 
Indians in the Northwest, Japan, China, Central India, 
Chinese in British Columbia, Indians in British Colum- 
bia, Chinese inQuebecand Ontario. Nearly rooCanadian 
missionaries and teachers are employed inthese missions, 
and they are assisted by over 180 native workers. Reports 
from these fields gave prominence to the self-sustaining 
efforts of the native churches, and the plans of our mis- 
sionaries with a view to the education of a native minis- 
try. We give examples: .The contributions of the 
churches in the mission to the coolies in Trinidad 
amounted, last year, to an average of six dollars per 
member. The Mission College inthe South Sea Islands 
is receiving pupils from the various islands speaking 
different dialects. These all receive instruction in the 
English tongue. This simplifies the work and intro- 
duces the students to a literature. 

Dr. Buchanan, now home on furlough, is very san- 
guine about his work among the Bheels, a race of strong, 
hardy highlanders in central India. They are a people 
with a home and without caste. He thinks they may 
become a missionary nationin India. They make good 
soldiers in the British India Army. They will make 
good soldiers for Christ. We were assured that the vig- 
orous work of foreign missions, as a pulse, told of the 
healthy beating of the great heart of a living Church. 

Winnirec, Man. 


The Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
BY THE REV. G. A. BRANDELLE, A.M. 


THE Swedish Lutheran Augustana Synod was organ- 
ized by a handful of Swedes in 1860. During the past 
thirty-seven years it has been constantly increasing in 
membership, until to-day it numbers 106,000 communi- 
cants, and, counting children also, 187,000 souls. Its 
confessional basis is the Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion, as it is interpreted in the Formula of Concord. 

From the fourth to the eleventh of June occurred the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting. It was held in the spa- 
cious and beautiful chapel of Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill. Seven different conferences, with a com- 
bined area almost equal to that of the United States, 
had sent 136 delegates. 

The President’s annual message was an interesting 
document. Some of its main points were as follows: 
The morning services in particular had been very well 
attended. The evening services do not seem to be ap- 
preciated as highly as formerly. Our increase in mem- 
bers is not great. There is, however, nodecrease. Be- 
tween thirty and forty new churches have been dedi- 
cated during the year. A similar number of churches 
are at present in process of erection. The prevailing 
hard times have obliged the local churches to cur- 
tail expenses. Contributions to missions have, for the 
same reason, fallen off quite materially. It has, there- 
fore, been a great struggle to keep up what mission 
work we now have on hand. Ourcongregations are, as 
a rule, faithful to the confessions of the Church. The 
spiritual life is becoming more perfectly molded, and 
shows more depth and genuine worth than formerly. 
The pastors have manifested commendable zeal and en- 
ergy in their work. Service in the English language is 
conducted in a great many of ourcongregations. Many 
pastors instruct the catechetical classes by means of 
the English. 

P. J. Svird, D.D., of Omaha, Neb., was re-elected 
President for a term of two years, as were also M. C. 
Rauseen, D.D., of Chicago, Ill., Vice-President; Theo- 
dor Kjeligren, of Scandia, Minn., Secretary, and Mr. 
C. G. Thulin, of Moline, Ill., Treasurer. 

The President of Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary, Prof. O. Olssen, D.D,, Ph.D., reported that 
the year had been one of great results. The teachers 


and students had all worked hard and faithfully. No 
troubles of any kind had been among the students. All 
had conducted themselves as gentlemen. The attend- 


ance in the Preparatory Department had been much 
smaller than usual, caused, no doubt, by the scarcity of 
money. The total attendance in all departments had 
been 512. One student, Mr. A. G. Anderson, of the The- 
ological Department, had been called away by death. 
From the Treasurer’s report it was shown that the total 
debt of Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
was $67,373.70. Its present worth, over and above all 
indebtedness, is $121,931.51. 

For home missions the sum of $30,372 had been 
raised. In addition to this the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Mission Society, organized in 1894, had gath- 
ered $3,500.26, which amount has been divided between 
home and foreign missions. The Foreign Mission fund 
proper had received only about $4,000, which is an ex- 
ceedingly poor showing. As for the Immigrant Mis- 
sion, its receipts had also been small, It seems that all 
energies just now are used in favor of the home mission 
work. 

The Lutheran Augustana Book Concern, the publish- 
ing house of the Synod, is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The net gain for the year on books and period- 
icals was over $10,000. This institution is constantly 
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growing in favor, and it is thought that the time is not 
very far distant when it will yield an annual net income 
of not less than $20,000. 

Our Church Extension Society, however, is having 
experiences of an opposite nature. While it owns a 
considerable amount of property, it has of late been 
thrown almost entirely upon its own resources. This 
condition of things had tired the Board and it threaten- 
ed to resign if the Synod did not evince more interest 
in the mission of this Society in the future than it had 
in the immediate past. The Board was empowered to 
select a Sunday upon which to make an appeal to all 
the churches for aid. 

The Pension Fund of the Synod was found to be in 
much the same condition as the Church Extension So- 
ciety. In this case there is a widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the constitution. A committee was appointed 
to revise the same, in order if possible to make such 
changes as would commend themselves to the Synod. 

The constitution of Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary provides that the Synod alone shall 
call permanent professors in the college and theological 
departments, fix their compensation and also discipline 
them. This provision has not worked well, and the 
Committee on the Revision of the College Constitution, 
was instructed to recommend that the power of calling 


-teachers, etc., for the college be vested in the Board of 


Directors instead of the Synod. 

All young men who hereafter expect to enter the min- 
istry of the Augustana Synod must pass three years at 
the theological Seminary at Rock Island, Ill. Students 
coming from other seminaries will be required to spend 
three years at our Rock Island Seminary, whether they 
have previously passed through a corresponding theo- 
logical course or not. This resolution will, of course, 
sooner or later be rescinded. To the writer it appears 
detrimental to the best interests of our seminary and 
Church. 

Our Morning and Evening Service is to be translated 
from the Swedish into the English, for the use of such 
of our congregations as use the English language. The 
translation is to be issued before January Ist, 1898. An 
attempt is also to be made to translate into the English 
some of our Swedish hymns. 

The President of the Synod, Dr. P. J. Svird, was 
chosen as the representative of the Synod at the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of His Majesty Oscar II, King of 
Sweden and Norway, on the eighteeth of September 
next. Dr. Svird will, at that time, deliver in person to 
His Majesty a congratulatory address, gotten up by the 
Faculty of Augustana College and Theological Semi- 
nary, and signed by the members of the Faculty and 
the Synod. 

On Sunday, June 6th, twenty-two young men were 
ordained ministers of the Gospel. The total number of 
ministers now belonging to the Augustana Synod is 
438. 


Rock IsLanp, ILL. 


Tue London Yearly Meeting of Friends reports 
16,672 members at the close of 1896, an increase of 198 
for the year. There were 344 ‘‘incomings by convince- 
ment.’’ 


.... According to a dispatch from Rome, the Pope has 
published a long note, explaining his views with refer- 
ence to France. Disclaiming all intention of special 
recommendation for either a republican or monarchical 
form of government, he says that practice has shown 
that the interests of religion are best served by loyal 
support of the constituted Government. Holding this 
position he administers a reproof, still very gentle, to 
those who sow seeds of distrust and create difficulties 
by combating particular governments. 


....The action of the New York Presbytery in refusing 
toaccept Mr. Warszawiak, has been followed by the action 
of the session of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
expelling himfrom membershipinthechurch. The ses- 
sion has held a large number of meetings, in which the 
whole ground of the charges against Mr. Warszawiak 
has been gone over. At the meeting of the session last 
week the whole matter was brought up for final action, 
and the decision was reached which was announced by 
Dr. John Hall from his pulpit on last Sunday. 


...The cause of missions in the Levant has suffered 
a serious loss in the death of Dr. David Metheny, of 
Mersine. Dr. Metheny has long been one of the best 
known, most respected and, by a certain class of people, 
most feared men in that section. A very able physi- 
cian, shrewd in his dealings with men, keen in his judg- 
ments, kindly in his sympathies, he had a peculiar 
power, not merely with the Nusairiyeh, among whom 
his special work was, but among Turks, Armenians and 
foreigners. The Reformed Presbyterian Church has 
lost a most able member. 


....Four bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
have just celebrated, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their Episcopal consecration. They were elected by the 
General Conference of 1872. Two of them, Bishops Bow- 
man and Foster, are retired, and two, Bishops Merrill 
and Andrews, are active. These are the oldest bishops 
in service. There were eight elected in 1872, four of 
whom have passed away. Bishop Andrews preached a 
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notable anniversary sermon, describing the history of 
the Episcopal feature, the functions of bishops and 
church life in the past twenty-five years. In this period 
the number of communicants has doubled, the 1,400,000 
of 1872 becoming 2,800,000 in 1897. 


....One of the keenest observers of matters in Eng- 
land and on the Continent is Harold Frederic, London 
correspondent of the New York Times. Ina recent let- 
ter, speaking of the progress of the movement steadily 
going forward inside the Established Church toward the 
assimilation of Roman forms, he says that recently the 
new Bishop of London displayed a miter, the first one 
seen in St. Paul’s since the Reformation. The High 
Church Union, in its annual report, shows that the daily 
Eucharist is celebrated in 500 churches, that incense is 
used in 337, and that ritualistic vestments are worn in 
1,032. He says that a large advance in the employment 
of the confessional is reported, and that regret is ex- 
pressed that prayers for the dead and extreme unction 
are not making the headway that could be wished. At 
a recent early morning service of a parish church he 
saw ‘‘twenty nun-clad women of a Church of England 
order who, during prayers, bowed at the name of Jesus 
but knelt at the mention of the Virgin Mary.” Of all 
the changes wrought in the Victorian era he considers 
this the most curious and unexpected. 


....There was an enthusiastic meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, this city, last Friday evening, to welcome Dr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Clark, on their return from their Christian 
Endeavor tour round the world. There were introduc- 
tory addresses by Mr. Wanamaker and others, and then 
Dr. Clark gave a brief survey of his trip and spoke of 
the Endeavor Convention just attended in Liverpool, as 
the largest ever held in England. He has traveled forty 
thousand miles, has been in Sydney, Adelaide, India, 
Africa and Europe. He spoke enthusiastically of the 
‘Tenth Legion,” which has begun so auspiciously, and 
it is hoped will soon number its three million members. 
He then brought forward some of the mementoes, chief 
of them a shoemaker’s hammer, commonplace enough 
in appearance, but the hammer with which William 
Carey ccbbled shoes more than a century ago, and to be 
used now as the gavel at the San Francisco Convention. 
He dwelt especially upon the movement in South Africa, 
under the lead of Andrew Murray. Mrs. Clark was also 
introduced, and spoke of the development of the En- 
deavor work in Europe, even in Russia, and of the in- 
vitation brought by her from England for the Conven- 
tion in London in 1900. 


....In an article in the Methodist Times, of London, 
John Wier, D.D., of Tokio, speaking of Christianity in 
Japan, calls attention to the mistake of supposing that 
the influence of Christianity in Japan is confined to the 
lower orders and uninfluential classes, Hesays thatthe 
Samurai, or aristocratic literary and military class, con- 
tain but five per cent. of the total population, but 
twenty-five per cent. of the Christians, and that among 
them are the Chief Justice of the nation, and many oth- 
ers of high and influential position. The first Parlia- 
ment that assembled had in it sixteen times the normal 
number of Christians, and the percentage is constantly 
increasing, while of the ninety members of the Japan 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, two- 
thirds are Samurai. Speaking of the general trend, he 
affirms that the Christianity of Japan will be national- 
istic; but by this he does not mean a national Church, 
nor does it mean a free Church united and uniform 
throughout the Empire, but a Church whose doctrines 
and experience aré in such molds as suit the Japanese 
people. From the movement, he affirms, there may 
emerge polities, terminologies and methods new to the 
West but due to the new environment and not to the 
distorting of Christianity itself. 


....The Holy Synod of the Russian Church in seri- 
ously discussing the question whether or not to encour- 
age the circulation of the Scriptures in the vast Empire 
of the Czars. The rulers of the Orthodox Greek 
Church have never taken up the position of the Roman 
Communion that the Bible in the hands of the laity is a 
dangerous book when not accompanied by the commen- 
taries and explanations of the Church; but a strong 
body of the clergy exists which looks upon the free cir- 
culation of the Bible among the masses of the people 
as something, nevertheless, which contains the elements 
of perilto the Church. The present metropolitans of 
St. Petersburg and Kieff are of this opinion; sois M. 
Pobiedonostseff, the powerful lay member of the Synod. 
On the other hand, Russian law confers on the Synod 
the monopoly of printing the Scriptures in the Russian 
and Slavonic languages, and as it is a body in chronic 
want of money, its business managers recognize that 
the more Bibles and Testaments put into circulation, 
the greater will be the income of the Synod from their 
sale. The circulation of Bibles, New Testaments and 

portions within the Empire, including Russian Poland, 
exceeds three-quarters of a million copies, of which 
probably half a million are editions of the Holy Synod. 


It will be interesting to watch the conflict between those 
who maintain that the stability of the Church is endan- 
gered be unrestricted Bible circulation, and those who 
favorite as a source of vast revenue. We suspect the 
latter will win the fight. 
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Biblical Research. 
_ The Origin of the Egyptian Race. 


IN an interesting paper which has appeared in the Bul- 
letin et Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France 
M. le Vicomte J. de Rougé attempts to throw some light 
on the origin of the Egyptian race, and to prove the 
theory of its Asiatic derivation. The article is illus- 
trated with reproductions of several statues of remark- 
able power belonging to the third, fifth and sixth dy- 
nasties. Thetypes of the faces do not belong to the 
later Egyptian style, but possess elements of the more 
refined Semitic organization; and this fact is used by 
the writer as a proof of the importation of a fully de- 
veloped civilization into Egypt. Notwithstanding the 
great progress of Egyptology, the question as to how 
the Egyptian race came to the valley of the Nile is still 
very obscure; and altho our knowledge does not as yet 
admit of resolving the problem in a definite manner, 
still, there are certain indications which point to the 
road we should followin the study of the question. 
There exist three theories as to the origin of the Egyp- 
ianace: (1)that the entry of the population into 
Egypt was made by way of Asia, passing through the 
Isthmus of Suez; (2) that Egypt became occupied by a 
colony which came in part from Asia, but passed through 
Ethiopia; (3) that the majority of the Egyptian popu- 
lation had its origin in Africa and passed into Egypt by 
the west and southwest. This last isa more recent theory 
which has been in a measure accepted by M. Maspero, 
and is supported by a large number of students of natural 
history and of ethnology, while the theory of the Asiatic 
origin is based on linguistic comparisons and a study of 
the monuments, especially the primitive monuments of 
Babylonia. 

The father of the Vicomte de Rougé,in his study 
of the monuments belonging to the first six dynasties, 
has brought out numerous points of contact which con- 
nect the Egyptian language with the Syro-Aramean dia- 
lects; analogies which can be traced both in the gram- 
mar and the lexicon. The demonstration of these anal- 
ogies is indeed so striking that even M. Maspero, after 
having suggested the probability of an African origin, 
is forced to admit that the language in many ways and 
in a large number of its roots appears to connect itself 
with the Semitic idioms, and that the larger portion of 
the grammatical usages among the Semitic languages 
can be traced in the Egyptian language in its rudiment- 
ary State. 

The Egyptians themselves seem not to have preserved 
any tradition or indication, or even memory of their 
foreign origin; for they consider themselves as autoch- 
thones, and regard their country as the-cradle of the 
human race. It will, therefore, be impossible ever to 
determine with any certainty the period of the foreign 
immigration into the valley of the Nile. From a study 
of the monuments it would appear that the Egyptian 
empire was founded by Mena or Mini, whom the Greeks 
have called Menes; he seems to have been the first to 
unite, under one authority, the scattered and independ- 
ent members of the Egyptian family. So faras can be 
judged from the very vague and uncertain indications 
given by the monuments, this period may be placed a 
little more than four thousand years before ourera. A 
cognate problem, and one which would be of great as- 
sistance in studying the origin of the race, is whether 

Egyptian civilization had its birth on the spot through 
growth and development, or whether the immigrant 
people had brought with it a store ot knowledge ac- 
quired in the country from which itcame. This ques- 
tion is full of consequences. The most ancient monu- 
ments discovered up to this time appear to belong to the 
third dynasty, such as the recently discovered bas-relief 
of King Sozir: that of Senefru, the last king of the third 
dynasty; the tombs of Prince Ra-hotpu and of Princess 
‘Nofrit, etc. The statues of the two last mentioned royal 
personages show that the art of sculpture was already 
in an advanced stage of development, and the types of 
the faces, with their acquiline noses and thin lips, recall 
the Semitic race rather than the Egyptian. The great 
sphinx of Ghizeh, which is perhaps the most ancient 
relic of Egyptian art, is also anterior to the fourth dy- 
nasty. Coming to a somewhat later date, we find that 
the Museum of Cairo abounds with statues belonging to 
the period from the fourth to the sixth dynasty. Art 
had attained in those early times a perfection which it 
never again reached throughout the long series of the 
following centuries. How can we explain this abnor- 
mal fact, which places almost at the historical begin- 
nings of a people the bloom of its art? The dispersion 
of the early peoples over all the earth took place, ac- 
cording to biblical records, after the attempt to con- 
struct the tower of Babel. The enterprise of building 
such a monument denotes an already advanced state of 
civilization and extensive knowledge of architecture. 

Might it not be admitted that among the tribes of the 

children of Ham, which turned its steps from Babylo- 

nia toward Egypt, scientific traditions were specially 
preserved and were rapidly perfected after a relatively 
short sojourn in the country of its adoption ? 

From Babylonia, the history of whose origin is now 
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being rapidly developed, we must expect valuable en- 
lightenment. The discoveries of M. de Sarzec at Tello 
furnish valuable correspondences; and it is impossible 
not to be struck with the resemblance between these 
specimens of the primitive civilization of Babylonia and 
the productions of Egyptian art of the earliest times. 
Even the material of the statues of Goudea recall the 
diorite of the Egyptian figures. In their artistic 
methods, also, there is a marked similarity. Dr. 
Fritz Hommel, of Munich, has been so struck by 
these resemblances that he believes Egyptian civiliza- 
tion was derived directly from Babylonia, and finds 
analogies not only in the statuary and the pyramidal 
constructions, but between the names and the réles of 
‘the principal divinities of these two peoples as well. 
He also draws curious analogies between the hiero- 
glyphic system of Egypt and the writing of the primitive 
inscriptions of Babylonia. 

In another order of comparison, M. Mauss, who has 
written scholarly works on the monuments of Pales- 
tine, was led to study the different standards of meas- 
ures which were used by the chief peoples of antiquity; 
and he reached the conclusion that the Egyptian cubit 
was identical with the cubit of ancient Babylonia; he 
also notices the same resemblance between the dry and 
liquid measures of the two nations. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for July 4th. 


FIRST CONVERTS IN EUROPE.—Acrts 16: 6-15. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ The entrance of thy words giveth 
light.”’—PsALM 119: 130. : 
NoTes.—'‘ Phrygia,” ete.—For the provinces of Asia 


Minor as for all of Paul’s journeys, the scholar must 
consult a good map. ‘‘ In Asia.’’—The little prov- 
vince of Asia Minor so called. ‘*A vision ap- 
peared.” —This explained why they had not been allowed 
to go to the great city of Ephesus, where Paul would 
have liked to go. They were not allowed by the Spirit 
to go where their trip to Macedonia would be delayed. 
‘* Troas.’’—Also called Alexander Troas. An im- 
portant seaport in Northern Asia Minor. ‘* Made a 
straight course.’’—With a favorable wind and no tack- 
ing. ‘* Samothrace.”’—An 
Troas. 

















island fifty miles from 
‘* Neapolis.’’—On the Macedonian coast, a 
dozen miles from Philippi. He had stopped overnight 
at Samothrace. ‘* Philippi.’",—Named after Alex- 
ander’s father, Philip. It was a large city. $4 
Roman colony.’’—It had been given by Augustus Cesar 
to his soldiers for a residence, and was given, as a 
colony, the rights of an Italian city, with self-govern- 
ment. ‘* We supposed there was a place of prayer.” 
—The Jews put up little places of prayer, where they 
had no synagog, being sometimes forbidden within the 
walls. Probably the Sabbath came on just after they 
got in the town, before making any acquaintances who 
would tell them about the place of prayer.——‘‘ The 
Women.’’—Probably there were scarcely any male Jews 
in the town. ** Purple.’’—An expensive dye, tho 
cheaper qualities were in use, and perhaps she sold 
cloths of both kinds. ‘* One that worshiped God."’— 
That is, nota Jew by birth, but a proselyte. ‘* She 
constrained us.’’—This does not imply that they were 
unwilling, but only her urgency. 
some property. 

Instruction.—It is well to regard carefully providen- 
tial indications; to see God’s hand in what occurs to us. 

The more important and commanding of all provi- 
dences is the obligation on us to do all the good we can, 
guided by our wisest judgment how we can do good. 
God now bids us help the Macedonians, or any people 
here or abroad that need the Gospel. 
not to our neighbor but to us. 























She was a woman of 


The command is 


Every one of us can obey the call by giving money to 
send the Gospel to the heathen or to the needy in our 
owncountry. 

The world now needs help. Every Christian heart 
ought to be realy to answer as best it can to the Mace- 
donian call. Itis the great call to the Church froma 
lost world. Shall we, individually, heed it? 

When we see a path of duty we should enter it imme- 
diately, just as Paul immediately went to Macedonia. 
We must not wait. 

Travelers do well to seek a place of prayer on the 
Sabbath. They ought to keep the same safeguards 
about their conduct abroad as when they are at 
home. 

It is too often the fact that it is the women who attend 
the meeting for prayer. God and religion are for men 
as well as for women and children. It is not high 
thinking or high motives that keep men from religious 
duties. It is too often quite the reverse—a yielding to 
low or worldly influences, and such a life as makes 
them shrink from meeting God. 

Paul always had a word to say for Christ. He 
‘“‘spake unto the women that were come together.’’ 
The prayer-meeting is the place to tell our love for our 
Master. : 

Lydia’s virtue isone much commended in the Scrip- 
tures. She was ‘given to hospitality.’ We should 
always be glad to give help, hospitality, shelter, food, 
to those who are busy about the Lord’s work. Hospi- 
tality to Christ’s disciples is one of the tests, Christ 
says, by which we shall be judged in the last day. 
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The International Missionary Union. 


BY MISS E. THEODORA CROSBY. 


Our fourteenth annual convention has just adjourn- 
ed. These days have brought to mind that old hymn 


‘Could we but stand where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er,” 


and the thought of what that vision of the land,to be 
taken in the name of Jehovah, meant to him. What 
would he think to-day of this army of the Lord, view- 
ing, not one little land, but the wide world, being taken 
inthe name of Jesus Christ? Well has it been said that 
this is one of the most wonderful gatherings of this 
nineteenth century and one most pregnant with mean- 
ing as a sign of the times! 

The Recognition Service, with which the confer- 
ence always opens, was held on Wednesday evening. 
In the roll-call which followed, one hundred and twenty 
missionaries responded to their names, the number, we 
were reminded, who gathered in that first mission- 
ary prayer-meeting to wait for the promised Spirit of 
God to rest upon them. We, too, were waiting. Later 
one hundred and fifty-five missionaries gathered from 
twenty-four countries and represented twenty-one mis- 
sionary organizations. 

In one of the first sessions of the conference, Mr. J]. R. 
Mott gave us glimpses of the ‘‘ World’s Federation of 
Christian Students,’’ based upon his tour among the ed- 
ucational centers of the Christian and missionary world. 
The Christward movement is stronger than during 
twenty years past. Each country he visited seemed 
more difficult to win for Christ than the last; but in 
looking back China seemed to present the greatest com- 
bination of difficulties. Japan has the strongest body 
of Christian students in the Orient. The movement 
was placed on a strictly evangelical basis, and defines 
Jesus Christ in stronger terms than in this country. The 
Student Federation is a great brotherhood in Christ ‘‘to 
lead students of the world to become followers of Christ, 
to build them up in Christ, and to send them out for 
Christ. God is preparing us for a great forward move- 
ment.’’ As we were taken in rapid flight from country 
to country, and to the island world, a kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture was broughi to our vision. That this is ‘‘ the dark- 
est hour mission fields have ever seen,’’ wasin the back- 
ground; but dark hours are big with opportunity. The 
nineteenth century is the century of missions. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were but the prep- 
aration for this, which in its turnis a preparation for the 

century upon which we are soontoenter. Ifthe back- 
ground was dark, in the foreground were many bright 
glimpses which prove that ‘‘ our God is marching on.” 

Perhaps the greatest interest centered in Turkey, in- 
troduced by Cyrus Hamlin, D.D.,in a rapid survey of 
the work, bearing onthe question of diplomacy. In 1839, 
Commodore Porter refused protection to the mission- 
aries on the ground that our treaty applied only to the 
interests of commerce and travel. An appeal was made 
to Washington, and Daniel Webster, the Secretary of 
State, decided that their rights: as missionaries were the 
same as those of other American citizens. They were 
to be protected. From 1837-’47 was an era of persecu- 
tion. ‘‘ Turkish witnesses would swear to anything for 
adollara day.’’ One speaker said: ‘‘The Turk as a 
man may be a very good fellow—-as a Moslem he is in 
danger of becoming infernal.” 

At this time all who became Christians were subjected 
to the great Anathema. This aroused the British lion, 
and the English Consul demanded freedom for the na- 
tive Protestant churches under the laws of the Empire. 
The Sultan yielded. He had to yield! Thus, in 1846, 
out of this great Anathema, grew the first Protestant 
church in the Turkish Empire. 

From this date the history of the work has been that 


of struggle and persecution, often with seeming defeat; 


but ‘‘God was doing all these things.’’ When the pres- 
ent Sultan was restored to the throne, he at once began 
to break his promises for reform. ‘‘ He never kept a 
treaty, and I fear he never told the truth.” 

This is the bloodiest page of time; but Abdul Hamid 
has advanced mission work a half-century. He has 
struck down the middle wall between the Armenian and 
Gregorian Churches. They are one now. 

And what of the missionaries? When required by 
the ‘‘ Sublime Porte and our Sublime Ambassador”’ to 
leave the country, not one obeyed. The British Con- 
sul said: ‘‘ Without the American missionaries England 
would have been powerless to help.’”’ The history of 
missions in Turkey, as in the lands over which floats 
the British flag, brings out the fact that American as 
wellas English missionaries have, received from the 
British Consul the protection for which they. have too 
often appealed in vain to the representatives of our own 
Government. A resolution recognizing this*fact and 
the gracious influence of Queen Victoria in guarding 
religious freedom through all her domains was enthu- 
siastically adopted by a rising vote, and then the taber- 
nacle rang with ‘“‘God save the Queen” and ‘‘My 
country, tis of thee.” 


‘tagonism with the Gospel of our Lord. 
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In China the war has had a most beneficial effect. It 
has awakened, as never before, a desire to receive in- 
struction. Christianity and education are coming to be 
inseparable. During the past year there has been a 
growing demand for all books the missionaries have 
written or translated, and an intense desire to learn the 
English language. The Chinese are asking the reason 
for the influence of Western nations—the Empire is a 
great, sleeping giant, and Christianity is the power 
which will solve the many problems to which its millions 
are awaking. ‘‘ But God made such a lot of Chinese!’’ 

Japan is groping for a right ethical basis of life, but 
there isa want of moral fiber and training in the educa- 
tional centers of the land. ‘‘ People here say ‘ Japan 
must be nearly Christianized.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Just look at 
the war they carried on; Christians couldn’t do better!’’ 

In India the plague and famine are opening doors of 
wonderful opportunity. First that terrible scourge, 
then four successive crop failures and the resultant 
famine; but God is in this also, and tens of thousands 
of the people are ready to become Christians. 

And what shall I more say? For time would fail me 
to tell of Africa, of Burma, Laos, Egypt, Abyssinia and 
the Roman Catholic countries. The record of those 
who ‘‘obtained a good report through faith”’ may well 
be continued in these later days; for, like Paul, in the 
midst of trial, of persecution and massacre, these mis- 
‘sionaries could say: ‘‘None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received from the Lord Jesus.”’ 

The devotional hours of each morning were spent in 
specific prayer for specific needs, and were times when 
we tread softly, for it was holy ground. The Lord him- 
self was in our midst, and while we were yet speaking, 
the answers came. 

During the morning sessions subjects of world-wide 
interest were discussed, and a question-box gave 
further aid. The last afternoon was devoted toa 
‘* Home Session,’’ when this end of the work was con- 
sidered under three heads: 1. The Missionary at Home. 
2. The Boards. 3. The Churches: Their Use and 
Abuse. 

Some telling points were: 

That natives of other countries should not be en- 
couraged to come to America to be educated. The mis- 
sionary should bring facts and incidents of work before 
the people, leaving the environments for the home 
workers. Foreign missions have become a science, and 
should be treated in a scientificmanner. This retrench- 
ment, which seems most disastrous, may lead to putting 
work on a better business basis. 

At the farewell meeting, Tuesday evening, the forty- 
two missionaries who are to return to their fields this 
year, were seated on the platform. Altho throughout 
the conference all agreed that the present outlook was 
dark, not one note of dismay, discouragement or fear, 
was heard; each speaker expressed only the joy felt at 
returning ‘‘ home’”’ or in going out for the first time. 

A last charge was given these outgoing missionaries 
by Dr. Foster, and Dr. Hamlin voiced the farewell of 
the conference in words pregnant with meaning. Dr. 
Foster said: 

‘* We have been on the Mount of Vision, and now we must 
go down and fight the battle of the Lord. To do this you 
must have a good physique, which you have now, and it is 
yours to maintain or fritter away. God holds you re- 
sponsible for both body and soul. Let your heart arise. 
Be in a hopeful attitude toward God. Look out for this, 
and the Lord will take care of the rest.” 

Dr. Hamlin’s counsel was: 

“Be of good cheer. We give God thanks on your behalt 
that you return to a great and glorious work. Go, then, in 
good cheer. Be of good courage. We who remainat home 
will remember you, praise God for you, and hope ere long 
to join you.” 


Cuiirron Sprines, N. Y. 


The Vedanta and Christianity. 


BY JOHN P. JONES, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


InpDIA is to-day in the throes of a great religious con- 
flict. During this present century the battle has been 
waged by Christianity against various phases and 
forms of Hinduism. One day it is idolatry and polythe- 
ism; the next, social and ritual Hinduism; stilllater it is 
Vedic Hinduism, which lifts its head and makes its de- 
fense against the iconoclasm of Christianity. To-day 
the system of pantheistic philosophy,called the Vedanta, 
is tothe front, and boldly claims for itself precedence 
above all others as a plan of salvation. The Puranas 
and their many gods have had their say. Manu and 
his caste rules and ritual have urged their claims. The 
ancient Vedas have been dragged out of their musty 
grave to give their evidence. But even Hindus felt 
that the jargon of these conflicting witnesses avail- 
ed nothing as against the religion of the Christ. The 
time has, therefore, come whenthe Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita—the one representing the profoundest, 
and the other the most beautiful and elevated of all 
Brahmanic writings—shall be brought into a new an- 
It is this 
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struggle which is witnessed in India to-day. -It is true 
that the Vedanta is hardly more than a philosophy; . 
still it is fundamental and all pervasive in the relig- 
ious thought and life of this people. Its pantheism 
and its views of human life, in its essence and 
destiny, are to-day all-potent in the serious thinking of 
this land. The unthinking, ritual-loving masses are 
absorbed in the pursuit of ceremonialism, debauched 
by idolatry, or fascinated by dhah¢i, a devotion to indi- 
vidual gods. But when a Hindu begins to think seri- 
ously upon higher things, and to reason out his rela- 
tion to eternity, he does so invariably upon the lines 
laid out three thousand years ago by Rishis in the 
advaita philosophy of the Upanishads. It is as instinct- 
ive with him to-day as is the Christian doctrine of God 
and of life with the Westerner. This fact cannot be 
overestimated in the consideration of mission effort and 
its results in India. Before the heart of the Brahman 
and of all thoughtful Hindus can be reached, their 
whole mental attitude toward the higher things of spirit 
must be radically changed. 

The present revival of Vedantism is due to several 
causes. All other forms of resistance to Christian 
truth and attack in India have signally failed. They 
have not been able to withstand the noonday light of 
the religion of Jesus. With the boldness of despair 
this pantheistic philosophy is brought out of its retire- 
ment and thrust to the front as the champion of the 
decadent faith. The change which has come over 
Hindus in this respect is marked. A few years ago the 
Vedanta was an inherited something which they blindly 
held and inwardly cherished, but which they hesitated 
to publicly maintain or warmly defend. To-day it is 
published on the housetops, it is advocated by all as 
the one rational religion. the true solvent of all the 
higher mysteries of the Spirit, and the only path of per- 
fect human beatitude. They cast contempt upon the 
Christian religion because, forsooth, it claims to bea 
historic faith—a faith which is based upon historic 
events which no one, they say, can prove—and not a 
religion of eternal verities like their own. The Ve- 
danta is superior to history, and hence Hinduism is be- 
yond the knife of the critic and the scalpel of the 
scientist! A strange conceit this for a people whose 
mystic philosophy is indissolubly connected with a 
quasi-historic mythology which taxes even Oriental 
credulity. 

This new confidence in Vedantism is begotten in part 
by the encouraging words and plaudits of certain West- 
ern savants. The recent attitude of such men as Max 
Miiller and several German scholars toward ancient 
Hindu philosophy, to which they give unstinted praise, 
has brought reassurance to the Vedantists. They also 
love to quote Schépenhauer, who exclaimed: ‘‘ In the 
whole world there is no study so beneficial and so ele- 
vating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace 
of my life—it will be the solace of my death.”” They 
are also encouraged by the eloquence of that brilliantly 
erratic Englishwoman, Mrs. Annie Besant, who has not 
only swallowed, uncoated, their whole philosophy, but 
is enamoured also of the complete Hindu system, includ- 
ing caste, mythology and idolatry. Her ardent call to 
crowded Hindu assemblies to return to their past, to be 
true to their own faith and, above all, to be loyal to 
India’s own sublime and soul satisfying Vedantism, has 
stirred many tothe depths. It was a shrewd and well- 
calculated appeal to national pride and to a sense of 
religious self-preservation. Many Hindus repudiate 
this lady so far as her silly and absurd defense of all 
that is mean and debasing in their religionis concerned; 
but to all of them she becomes an oracle when, she ex- 
alts their philosophy. 

Add to this the recent phenomenal success of the 
Hindu monk, Vivekananda, through his exposition of 
the Vedanta in the West. I mean ‘‘ phenomenal”’ as it 
appears to him and his co-religionists. We Westerners 
know how little this may really mean; and yet when, 
previous to this, was the Occident besieged by the Ori- 
ent, and the philosophy of the latter urged in faultless 
English, as a mode of life, upon the former? In India 
to-day it is sincerely and universally believed by the 
educated that all cultured and reasoning Americans 
and English are the devoted disciples of this so-called 
Mahatma, and that they are fleeing to Vedantism as to 
a refuge from all their ills. This is what the monk 
apparently believes, or at least declares, among all the 
people of India to-day. The other day, in Madras, © 
before the admiring and believing thousands, he boldly 
affirmed that Christianity is moribund, and that within 
a decade Vedantism will be the universal faith of the 
West. When before this had any yellow-robed Hindu 
returned from a foreign campaign with such stories of 
conquest? It matters not whether much or all that is 
claimed be false; the Hindu has a marvelous capacity 
for belief. The consequence is that Hindus are wild 
with delight in their newly discovered old philosophy; 
and the man who, as they believe, has made it appear 
reasonable, wholesome and desirable to the Western 
world, is the idol of the day throughout this land. The 
elite and English-cultured rise en masse to do him 
honor. Noman of this century has found himself. so 
enthroned -in Hindu hearts and so overwhelmed by 
their gratitude. His words are caught and treasured 
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as those of some great avatar. Above all, the Vedanta, 
of which he now seems the incarnation and representa- 
tive, is held aloft as the all-sufficient, soul-healing ser-" 
pent in the wilderness. Even the Western out-caste 
may look and be saved thereby. 

This new enthusiasm in an old cause has necessarily 
brought with it nota little bitterness against Christi- 
anity, and especially against the missionary, its repre- 
sentative. Perhaps some of this is not undeserved, so 
far as the missionary is concerned; for he has not been 
as considerate as he might have been toward the re- 
ligious susceptibilities of the Hindu. Wholesale, un- 
mitigated denunciation of the people’s religion in all its 
teachings and tendencies may, at some time, have been 
a wise thing for the missionary to do. Certainly it re- 
veals neither wisdom nor justice now. The day has 
come when the missionary must not only be fair-minded 
but also clear-minded and discriminating in his attitude 
toward the faith of the people if he is to win their as- 
sent, or even gain their respect. It might possibly be a 
sad revelation were the mental attitude of the ordinary 
missionary toward the Vedanta itself made known. His 
comprehension of it would probably be not the clearest 
and his estimate of it not the most reliable. What he 
needs isa profounder study of the religion and philoso- 
phy of the land; to learn the sound wisdom and the deep 
spiritual yearning which are to be found in many a pas- 
sage of their sacred books, and to discriminate between 
these and the many others which are base and debasing. 

We are permitted to see to-da, not a few other results 
of this religious revival. In the city of Madras two 
English papers, each ably conducted, have been estab- 
lished in the interests of Vedantism. Their sole object 
is to enunciate and extol the teachings and blessings of 
this philosophy. They are practically under the control 
of Vivekananda; and reflect his views. Even recent 
American and English converts to Vedantism publish 
here their admiring effusions. Tocrown all, the famous 
monk has returned to India filled with the idea of estab- 
lishing a thorough Vedantic propagandism, by which 
training schools for preachers are to be founded, and 
missionaries of the Vedanta, there prepared, are to be 
sent forth to other countries as expounders of the Hindu 
philosophy. Enough money has been secured, it is 
claimed, to start two of these institutions. Many Hin- 
dus are already trembling at the possible result of al] 
this. What if many of those restless Americans were 
to accept Vedantism and knock at the door of Hinduism 
for admission; what should be done with them? Hin- 
duism cares not to welcome them; indeed, has no way 
of receiving them, unless they be formed into a separate 
caste under the domination of the Brahman. Others 
are carping at this movement by cruelly suggesting that 
the monk can find a larger and more urgent field of use- 
fulness in the land by teaching Hindus themselves 
something about their own faith, of which they are ab- 
solutely ignorant. 

We may ask, what is to be expected from this move- 
ment? In the first place we may say that it is whole- 
some so far as Hindus themselves are concerned. It 

takes their minds from the coarser and more unworthy 
characteristics of their faith and centers itupon many 
elements of beauty and of power. It leads them to think, 
and to think of the deepest and highest things. 

The movement has in it nothing to permanently hin- 
der or discourage the Christian missionary. The pres- 
ent fever heat will abate, and our Hindu friends will 
soon return to themselves. This fad will only lead 
them one step higher in-a knowledge of the inadequacy 
of any philosophy or system of human device as a way of 
salvation. Within this century every element of Hin- 
duism has, in its turn, been extolled, and has received 
pre-eminence as against Christianity. The Vedanta 
will soon reveal its impotence as all the others have. 
Each and every form of Hinduism needs only to be em- 
phasized in order to appear ridiculous. The present time 
may not inaptly be called the renaissance period in the 
history of the Hindus. They are thinking more than 
ever before. And just as the intellectual awakening of 
Europe was speedily followed by the Reformation, so 
willthe result of this awakening be the grand opportu- 
nity of the Christian missionary and inaugurate the 
speedy extension of the Kingdom of Christ in this land. 

The missionary needs patience; he should also be in- 
spired with confidence and hope. The recent visit of 
Dr. Barrows and his eloquent, powerful lectures have 
brought cheer and courage to every missionary in India, 
and have done not a little to give a right view of our 
faith to many who have recently been carried away by 
Vedantic platitudes and fallacies. America isto be con- 
gratulated upon establishing the first lectureship of this 
kind and at a time when it is so much needed. And Dr. 
Barrows is to be congratulated upon the conspicuous 
success with which he has opened this lectureship that 
is honored by his name. 


PAsuMALAI. 





THE anti-foreign feeling is breaking out again in 
China. A week ago there were vague reports of a mob 
against some Catholics in North China, and now comes 


the story of the destruction of the English Mission at 
Wuchang. No lives appear to have been lost, but the 
missioharies. barely succeeded in reaching Kiu-K iang. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Good Cheer in the Kumi-Ai Churches. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, D.D., 
MisSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


The Kumi-ai churches have recently held their an- 
nual meeting in Kobé, April 6th-gth. The statistics for 
the year 1896 give the following: 

Total number of churches 73, of which 38 are self-sup- 
porting; pastors and evangelists, 77, including 35 unor- 
dained men; total church-membership, 10,025, 5,238 men 
and 4,787 women; adults baptized during the year, 420; 
general contributions, total yen, 22,916; value of prop- 
erty owned by the churches, yen, 83,716. 

The annual meeting wasavery harmonious one The 
spirit manifested by all present was of the best. I have 
seen nothing so good for several years. The only ques- 
tion that elicited any warmth of opposition was as to 
whether the churches should elect some one who should 
be denominated their Head. The opposition vote 
closed the question. The churches, as a whole, have 
as yet no inclination to put themselves under the con- 
trol of even an “‘ annually elected head,’’ as proposed. 

Plans were made for increasing the work of the 
Home Missionary Society. Three thousand and two 
hundred yex were asked forthe year—an advance of 
two hundred yen. Each and every church, according 
to its membership and known financial ability, is asked 
and expected to contribute at the least a certain fixed 
sum proposed by the meeting. The churches were 
grouped inclasses. The strongest group is to contrib- 
ute sixty yen during the year. The next group fifty 
yen, and so on until the weakest group is reached. 
These are expected tocontribute one yen and twenty 
sen—ten sen a month. The plan is a good one, well 
adapted to the country, and shows that the churches are 
feeling a growing sense of responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the Empire. 

Legacies are likely to become a feature of the future. 
The past year four Kumi-ai Christians who have died 
have left money for Christian uses. Two of these 
were men and two of them women. It is certainly 
cheering to see this indication of a deepening interest 
in the progress of the Christian religion in the land. 

It is not very long ago that I heard one of the pastors 
say in a public prayer, that one reason for gratitude 
was the fact that the Christian religion is no longer a 
foreign one represented and taught by foreigners only. 
“‘Itis now our possession, and it is for us to gladly prop- 
agateit,’’ hesaid. This is most cheering. The Kumi-ai 
churches do not now feel any need of the foreign mis- 
sionary as a leader; nor do they want him as a partner 
in a firm. They do need him, however, as a helping 
friend, and in that mutually independent relation some 
of the best work of missions will probably be done. 

The evening before the annual meeting began, the 
Rev. John H. Barrows, D.D., President of the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions, gave one of his clear, earnest 
and forcible lectures. He arrived in Kobé from India 
on the morning of the day he lectured, hence the time 
for public advertising was very limited. The large 
Kobé Church was, however, well filled with an appreci- 
ative audience. It seemed very providential that Dr. 
Barrows should be here just at the time when so many 
of the pastors and evangelists of the Kumi-ai churches 
were where they could receive his teachings and be in- 
fluenced by his earnest Christian spirit. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the last day of the 
Annual Meeting a prayer-meeting was held on the top 
of one of the high hills immediately back of the city. 
From that point the whole of Kobé, with its 165,000 in- 
habitants, and all the coast up to Osaka, with the teem- 
ing populations, are plainly visible. That prayer-meet- 
ing was one of good cheer and help. Onthe evening of 
that day three young men were examined and ordained 
as evangelists for the Island of Kyushu. 

The Kumi-ai churches are not perfect by any means, 
but there was a life and a spirit exhibited in the Annual 
and related meetings that cheered me much to see. 


Kone. 





Among Burman Wild Tribes. 


BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MissioNARY UNION. 


Everything, except missionary and educational work, 
is rapidly moving forward in Upper Burma. Mogoung, 
which only fifteen years ago was regarded as far away 
from all civilization, and to which the King of Manda- 
lay sent criminals exiled for life, is now connected with 
Lower Burma by the railroad; telegraph lines connect 
most places of importance; military posts are multiplied, 
and in a short time we hope to cross over into Assam. 
Then there will be no unknown country any longer in 
this part of Asia. Military expeditions have this year 
entered Chinese territory in order to settle frontier 
questions. This is something new, and may mean a 
great deal or it may not. 

Does such rapid opening up of the country help re- 
ligious and educational work? The question is often 
asked, and by many answered in the negative. The 
wild, savage tribes thus suddenly disturbed do not wel- 
come the intruder; they have no desire to adopt our 
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ways, and only ask to be let alone to practice the cus- 
toms of their forefathers. But the very fact that they 
are most unexpectedly aroused is a great help either 
for the better or the worse. Realizing that they are in 
dange: of being crowded out by stronger races, a cer- 
tain amount of self-exertion becomes imperative, and 
once having entered the struggle for a higher form of 
existence, they must either advance or gounder. In 
this unequal strife large numbers, and perhaps entire 
tribes will no doubt perish; but a remnant will be saved. 

Extremes meet here in the most marked degree. 
Around most of the military stations found in these wild 
hills, the marks of improvements are seen, but outside, 
society exists in its most primitive form. The mission- 
ary may settle down in a squalid, gloomy native house 
which no white person would have risked going near 
only five years ago, and read his latest book perfectly 
undisturbed. He may witness the gory sacrifice of a 
dog, a pig, or a cow with aslittle fear of being molested 
by the drunken crowd, as on a street in New York. 
Those who think that mission work consists chiefly in 
preaching a few sermons to these multitudes will be 
sadly disappointed in the results. No matter how well 
the missionary may know the language, his first fifty 
sermons, even if he could have the same congregation, 
would be nothing but unintelligible words. On one of 
my travels I met an Englishclergyman somewhat inter- 
ested in missions. I asked him to go with me to a vil- 
lage near the place where our steamer was landed, as I 
wished to speak to the people. Having spoken about 
half an hour, I asked my friend to say a few words, 
promising to do my best as interpreter. He quoted, as 
he no doubt thought for the edification of these wild un- 
lettered Kachins, many of whom had never heard the 
name of Christ before, a few passages from the most 
doctrinal part of the eighth chapter of Romans. I do 
not claim that they were perfectly rendered into their 
rude dialect, but even if they had been they would have 
conveyed no meaning tothem whatsoever. The stories 
of the Creation, the Fall, and the Flood are better 
adapted to their mental capacities. Here is something 
they can take hold of—something that appeals to their 
imagination, and their love for the wonderful and 
strange. Only by slow degrees can we lift them toward 
higher and wider truths. 

How wide the field! How great the harvest! How 
urgent the work! On the seventh of March I baptized 
four converts, three Kachins and one Burman, in Myit- 
kyina. This is no doubt the first baptism ever witnessed 
in this far-off place. One of the candidates really be- 
longs to China, and he may prove to bea pioneer in his 
family and province. Thus by degrees the Gospel is 
working its way. It has a power of its own which 
shows itself in wonderful ways. The workers are few, 
obstacles many, disappointments not unknown; but 
amid all Christ is leading us on to victory. ‘ 

BuHAmrTo, Uprer BurMa. 


Signor Ferrando in Venezuela. 


BY REV. THEO. S. POND, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOaArp. 


We are in the thick of a presidential conflict, some 
think they feel revolution inthe air. Yet this election 
is to be the result of universal or ‘‘ manhood”’ suffrage 
forthe first time in Venezuela. This means that a revo- 
lution, in sentiment as well as in the constitution, is 
already an ‘‘ accomplished fact.’’ Whether it will be- 
come in act and history ‘‘ accomplished”’ time and his- 
tory, soon to be made, will alone disclose. 

But if the constitution zs trampled underfoot, it will 
not be so for the first time in this and in every other 
country of Spanish-America. ‘‘ The way of peace have 
they not known.” They have no proper respect for 
law; as individuals they are not self-governing, hence 
they lack the very taproot of liberty and progressive 
development as nations. 

And the root of this discord isthe easy-going moral 
theory and practice of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which is in harmony with the ‘‘ Moral Theology”’ of 
Ligury, whereby men are taught how every command 
of the Decalog can be evaded or reversed with impu- 
nity, at least with ‘‘absolution.” Hence public and 
private ‘‘ faith’? among men isa thing teo frequently 
violated. And in this faith violated are homes violated, 
desolated. Public faith is a bubble, or a spider’s web. 
And the end? 

Sr. Ferrando is still with us. He was much amused 
at the ostentatious denial of his identity by some obscure 
individual in the inaccessible se/vas (swamps) of Hon- 
duras. A hundred and one undesigned coincidences of 
familiar conversation and references to places, persons, 
offices, acts, incidents, complications of circumstances, 
and the jealous, timid conduct of the clergy here, where 
he made his first confession in the most public manner; 
all these go to prove that apart from the documents 
which he retains in safe keeping, Sr. Ferrando was high 
in Rome’s favor, and was to the manner born, coming 
from a family of high nobility in Spain, of which family 
he was eldest son, and political and social representa- 
tive. More can be said, if the ‘‘needs-be”’ come in 
regard to this serpentine attack from the region of the 
‘*Gulf.”” His fellow monks are here in the Capuchin 
convents. With these monks he spent months. They 
know him too well. The bishop is here with whom he 
had a friendly interview after his public profession, 
who wrote acommendatory paragraph for a paper as 
to Sr. Ferrando’s former career. 


Caracas, VENEZUELA. 





Manes 
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The Mycenaean Age.* 


BY PROF. ALFRED EMERSON, 


Cornett University. 


Possibly there are still survivors among us of the 
generation which taught and believed that Homer 
created the scenery and properties of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, including Troy, Mycenz and Ithaca, out of 
an inner poetic consciousness. To such the present 
work, with its wealth of archeological illustration, 
will come as a revelation. It is assured of an even 
warmer welcome from the classical teacher whose 
scant salary will not allow him to buy many books, or 
whb is otherwise precluded from getting at the facts of 
the prehistoric archeology of the Greek archipelago, 
scattered as they are in a small library of chiefly for- 
eign publications. Here, at last, the wide-awake 
teacher and the college graduate whose interest in 
the matter and method of Homeric poetry was not 
exhausted by the reading of the consecrated stint of 
‘three books” of each poem, can find out what the 
‘‘blue frieze’’ of the palace of Alcinous was like, 
what sort of a bathroom Nestor’s daughter, Poly- 
casta, bathed Telemachus in, what Achilles ate and 
Helen wore, and how the body of Agamemnon was 
entombed. What head-breaking brain labor has been 
expended, for example, on the exercise of shooting 
an arrow through twelve ax-blades in a row! It is 
on this exercise that the climax of the Odyssey 
hinges. A bronze battle-ax from the beehive tomb 
of Bapheion (Vaphid) in Laconia, opened by Dr. 
Tsountas in 1889, comes to the pedagog’s rescue with 
an open-work blade, the mechanical operation of 
shooting through which would be simple enough. 

Eighteen years ago a Swedish anthropologist, Mag- 
nus, won the assent of many distinguished scholars, 
Mr. Gladstone among them, for the doctrine that the 
early Greeks were color-blind. They failed to distin- 
guish properly in language, the colors toward the 
colder end of the spectrum. Purple, indigo, violet 
and dark blue were recognized, Magnus thought, only 
as a rich, dark hue; light blue was a sort of gray; 
green and yellow were merely pale. Magnus would 
probably have denied that the maker and wearer of 
a necklace of amethyst beads, which Tsountas found 
in the same tomb with the open-work battle-ax, valued 
the gems for their violet color. But a gold ring 
adorned in émad/ clotsonné, from the same tomb (fig- 
ure 78, on p. 184), has its compartments filled with 
blue and violet smalt in regular alternation. It was 
in this neighborhood of the spectrum color-scale that 
the vision of the Greeks was hypothetically, and, even 
if it resembled our own, actually the weakest. Thus 
do small documents dispose of fine theories, ‘‘even 
as the fly,”’ says the Turkish proverb, ‘altho it be 
very small among insects, yet hath power.”’ 

Tsountas and Manatt have done splendid service 
for a wider acquaintance of the scholarly public with 
the antiquities of Mycenz and of the Mycenzan civili- 
zation. By the Mycenzan we understand that pre- 
historic Greek civilization which Schliemann’s lucky 
instinct for buried Homeric treasure first revealed to 
modern eyes twenty years ago at Mycene, and which 
appears to have had its principal seat there for a couple 
of centuries. That it prevailed* in many other parts 
of the Greek mainland and island world, during the 
second half of the second millennium B.c., is now 
universally conceded. Professor Manatt coins the 
ugly word ‘‘ Mycenzology” to designate antiquarian 
researches bearing on the concrete relics of this civ- 
ilization wherever found, from the Thessalian border 
to the valley of the Nile. This whole wide area comes 
under hisken. Professor Manatt’s supplements set- 
ting forth the progress Mycenzan archeology has 
made in the few years that have elapsed since the first 
publication of Tsountas’s work, in Greek, in 1893, 
will prove of great value even to those who have been 
able to follow the recent discoveries of ruins and relics 
analogous to those of Mycenz in the sixth stratum 
at Troy, in theisland of Ga, in Lake Copais, and in 
the ancient and honorable island of Crete. +‘ The 
Mycenzan Troy”’ gives a résumé of Dérpfeld’s latest 
discoveries on the site of Hissarlik, and his tentative 
chronology of the six superimposed prehistoric cities. 
In ‘‘ The Fortress and Palace of Gha,’’ De Ridder's 
partial excavation of that island after the drainage of 
the great Boeotian swamp in 1893, reveals ‘‘ the larg- 
est by far of all the Mycenzan citadels,” in. which 

Noack recognizes the Homeric city of Arne. 





* Mycen@ AND THE Mycen@an Civitization. By Dr. Curestos 


Tsountas and J. Invinc Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston and New 
417 pages. $6.00. 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1897. 8Vvo. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Appendix C, on ‘Recent Mycenzan Finds in 
Attica, Salamis and Aegina,” touches upon Ridge- 
way's discovery of the adjustment of the Mycenzan 
gold rings to a weight standard of between 130 and 
135 grains Troy. The lower limit is almost 
the exact equivalent of the Persian and Solonian 
Attic stater of historic times. The early observance 
of this unit is confirmed by several pieces of gold 
jewelry of a semi-Mycenzan type lately acquired by 
the British Museum, and traced to gina. Expert 
metrologists differ as to the derivation of the Myce- 
nzan stater from the Babylonian stater of 129%, or 
from the Egyptian kat of 140 grains. The reviewer 
inclines to Del Mar’s theory, that the early Mediter- 
ranean stater derives, like the Mesopotamian and 
Iranian, from the old Indian dharana of originally 
about 150 grains Troy. A gradual shrinkage of 
metric and monetary standards is the historic rule. 


The weight-unit rings and bracelets of the Mycenzan . 


and A®ginetan jewelers are, indeed, not far from con- 
stituting an approved early example of bang-money. 
Professor Manatt has been able to illustrate the 
rapid progress of prehistoric archeology on Greek 
soil even more strikingly in Chapter XI, for the sub- 
ject ‘‘ Writing in Mycenzn Greece’’ possesses a his- 
torical and anthropological interest fully as great as 
the origins of money. Dr. Tsountas himself was the 
first scholar to publish as such a genuine specimen of 
Mycenzan writing, in 1889. It was, however, but a 
single incised character he had found on a stone 
pestle from Mycenz. In 1889 and 1890 Mr. Flinders 
Petrie claimed an A®gean origin, and ‘‘some kinship 
with the Western alphabets ’’ for linear characters on 
potsherds from Kahun and Gurob in the Fayfim, 
Egypt. The date of Gurob, 1450 to 1200 B.C., coin- 
cides almost exactly with the prominence of Mycenz 
as the great Achzan stronghold of the Peloponnesus. 
In the very same year with the publication of Tsoun- 
tas’s Mu«jvai kai 6 pvKgvaiocg (better MuKyvaixdc) TOTO LOC, 
1893, Mr. A. J. Evans was led to look for the origins 
of a native or Protohellenic hieroglyphic script in 
Crete. His further researches absolutely established 
the practice both of pictographic and linear writing 
in that island during the whole of the third and sec- 
ond millennia before Christ, and an indisputable cor- 
relation between the linear characters of Crete and 
the ancient syllabic signs of Cyprus, Palestine and 
the Empire of the Hittites. Professor Manatt ac- 
quits himself with great skill of the difficult task of 
presenting the present state of knowledge on this 
subject in briefest compass. He cautiously refrains 
from attempting to supplement the conjectures of his 
principai authority. One can hardly help recogniz- 
ing the first two letters of the Phenician and Greek 
alphabet in the coupling, on one side of a whorl from 
Phaistos, of the pictograph of an ox, and on the 
other of a plain letter A oraleph, with a linear sign 
resembling an angular figure 2, or the Corinthian 
beta (Figure 150—Evans’s Table III, 12,). A whole 
alphabet occurs on one of the early Corinthian 
plaques of the Berlin Museum, and often in early 
Italic and Runic inscriptions. Professor Manatt is at 
his happiest when, reversing the procedure of the 
ordinary archeologist, he allows a light from Homeric 
poetry as a whole to play on the epigraphic problem 
of the relative restriction of the use of writing, in 
Mycenzan days, to Cretan and Asiatic communities, 
altho its use could have been no mystery to the Pelo- 
ponnesian princes; ‘‘the winged songs of the trou- 
badours published the «Aéa av4pav to a much wider cir- 
cle than could be reached by inscriptions set up in 
one place.’’ Thus the sterilizing effect of script on 
epic song was not without its converse counterpart. 
In the body of the book we have to deal mainly 
with the work of Dr. Tsountas, which a collaborator 
in closer touch with a more pampered public than the 
Athenian has transformed into a creditable example 
of the best American book-making. As against the 
eleven lithographic plates of Muxjva:, the English edi- 
tion brings 169 inset cuts and 22 full-page plates. 
The former are partly process-cuts after illustrations 
in the Greek edition, and in such earlier works as 
Furtwaengler-Léschke’s on Mycenzan pottery, Schur- 
hardt’s Schliemann, Perrot-Chipiez’s ‘‘ History of 
Art in Prehistoric Greece,” and articles in the Athe- 
nian archeological quarterlies. A large number are 
neatly executed zinc etchings from new drawings 
done in Athens by the clever pen of H. B. Warren. 
We have rarely seen the superiority of artistic hand- 
work over the wire-screen prints now so inevitable in 
the pages of our cheap magazines and ‘‘ high art’’ 
picture-books so well brought out, Figures 32 (‘‘The 
Grave Circle at Mycenz’’), 47 (‘‘The Treasury of 
Minyas at Orchomenos’’), and Plate XIX (‘‘ The 
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Vaphié Cups,’’ from the Greek edition), are little 
gems of skilful draftsmanship. Mycenzan: pottery 
is hardly illustrated or discussed as fully as the 
subject deserves to be. A picture of ‘‘the Trojan 
bayadera ’’ of the Berlin Ethnological Museum ought 
to have been given. The full-page plates are half 
from pen drawings and half collotypes from photo- 
graphs. Three or four plates in colored facsimile 
would have given a better notion of the painted pot- 
tery, of the mural frescoes, figured and ornamental, 
and of the gold-inlaid dagger-blades, the beauty and 
delicate workmanship of which Figures 89 and 115 
are entirely inadequate to convey. As if to make up 
for this shortcoming, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company have given their book a novel and spectac- 
ular attraction. The repoussé decoration of the fa- 
mous gold cups found by Dr. Tsountas at Vaphio, 
near the site of ancient Amycle in Laconia, has been 
adapted to serve as a double external frieze in pressed 
and leaf-gilt bas-relief across the dark olive-green 
covers of Mycena, The treelets to which the cattle- 
net on Cup I is anchored are made rather cabbagy, 
and the leafy twigs of the olive-trees on the same 
cup are misinterpreted as laurel leaves. The spread- 
ing of the figured decoration in its transfer from the 
conical surfaces of the cups to rectangular flat pro- 
jection adds so much to the clearness of the designs, 
which represent the catching and driving of wild cat- 
tle by three Mycenzan cowboys that one is tempted 
to believe the Amyclzean goldsmith copied both 
scenes from large painted or carved friezes. Thus, 
for example, the man on Cup II pulls his lariat-rope 
in a line altogether too parallel with the steer’s hind 
leg, and at that in such a fashion as to produce an 
improbable kink in the rope. On the book-cover 
frieze the rope is straight, and the pull in a line of 
least resistance. 
No living writer was better qualified than Dr. 
Tsountas to revise and digest Schliemann’s literary 
account of his own work of discovery in the field of 
Mycenzan antiquities, which that energetic pioneer 
may be said to have created. It was his fortune to 
take up the work of Mycenzan exploration at the 
point where Schliemann’s premature death leftit. It 
was Tsountas, acting for the Greek Archeological So- 
ciety, who extended Schliemann’s trenches to the up- 
per citadel of Mycene and found the remains of a 
second Homeric palace there, while the authenticity 
of the one Schliemann had recognized at Tiryns was 
still in dispute. It was Tsountas who discovered the 
secret water conduit that enabled the garrison of that 
citadel to withstand a siege, Tsountas who recognized 
a tumulus in the circle of shaft-graves just within the 
Gate of Lions, Tsountas who opened a number of 
small cemeteries in the lower city of Mycenz, Tsoun- 
tas whose lucky explorations in Laconia and Messenia 
besides locating vaulted burial-mounds of Mycenzan 
type near the sites of Amycle and Gerenia, brought 
to light the unique relics of Vaphiéd and Kampos. 
None, of course, during these late years, has followed 
the successful researches of other Greek and foreign 
archeologists in the same field more closely than Dr. 
Tsountas. Thus when a venturesome Athenian pub- 
lisher planned a series of single-volume monographs 
on historic cities of Greece, the subject of Mycenz 
could be assigned to no less expert hand. Fortunately, 
perhaps, the firm’s failure when the book was but half 
written, allowed the author to expand his account of 
Mycenz beyond the limits of a merely urban history. 
The French Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies promptly crowned hjs Mvxjvac as the best con- 
tribution to our closer acquaintance with Greek antiq- 
uity that was made by any scholar in the year of its 
appearance. Reading it at the beginning of President 
Cleveland’s Administration, at sea, just after receiv- 
ing the yellow State Department envelop that recalled 
him from the United States consulship at Athens, 
Mr. Manatt resolved to give Dr. Tsountas’s archeo- 
logical services and his able exposition of the whole 
Mycenzan question, in the light of the newer data he 
was so largely instrumental in securing, a wider and 
less barren distinction. Pro caftu lectoris habent sua 
fata libell?. The new version is of equal credit to 
Greek and to American scholarship, and will doubt- 
less ere long furnish the basis of French and German 
editions. More than this, if we mistake not, it will 
tend to arouse classical scholars, including archeolo- 
gists, to a keener interest than they have hitherto 
shown in broadly anthropological studies, a field 
which they of all men have hitherto most neglected. 
Dr. Dérpfeld, in his introduction to the volume, 
breaks a lance for Mycenzan Troy, and takes issue 
with Tsountas and Manatt on three interesting ques- 
tions of Mycenzan archeology proper. Their hypothesis 
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that the doorless basements of certain Mycenzan 
dwellings, with their contents of food-animal bones, 
“are to be explained as a reminiscence of the watery 
subfloor of their ancestors’ pre-prehistoric lacustrine 
pile dwellings, and the occurrence of the bones as due 
to the persistent ancestral habit of chucking offal of 
this sort into the water below, fares poorly at the 
architect’s hands. The doorless basements are, of 
course, merely cellars, and the bones merely part of 
the foundation filling. But the Greek has rather the 
better of the German when he interprets the ridge- 
slant ceilings of the Mycenzan rock tombs as a rem- 
iniscence of the roof-construction of the ordinary 
Mycenzan house, with its thatched slopes of roof. 
Dérpfeld is for nothing but flat roofs, the evidence 
for which in the case of the larger halls, or in Myce- 
nzan palace and temple architecture generally, 
Tsountas does not dispute. What we know of pre- 
historic dwellings elsewhere, the hut-urns of Latium, 
the tuguria of the Illyrians on Trajan’s Column, and 
the primitive cabins built by wandering Wallachian 
shepherds in Greece to-day, makes not only for the 
saddle-roof as a natural timber-structure form, but for 
a conical roof as a still earlier type, of which we do 
not hesitate to discover a reminiscence in the round 
false-vault tombs so characteristic of the Mycenzan 
civilization. 


A Delightful Novel.* 


THE reviewer may sometimes enjoy the luxury of en- 
thusiasm without losing his dignity; at all events, we 
have run the risk. Mr. Davis’s story got hold of our 
imagination at the outset and led it a pretty chase. In 
a word, we found ourselves once more glowing with de- 
light, as we ran breathlessly side by side with a cheer- 
ful, clean, strong romancer making for the goal of a 
wholesome ambition in his art. We do not feel like 
mincing words. SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE comes so near 
being a perfect story that there is only praise forit, and 
the praise will not be suppressed; it insists upon ener- 
getic expression. : 

Mr. Davis has chosen well; indeed, there can be no 
doubting that his taste, strong, natural, pure, almost 
boyish, was given free rein when he set about writing 
his story; and we have felt his personal enjoyment of 
his work running briskly along the pages. There is not 
a touch of fin de siécle nonsense in the story; and, onthe 
other hand, Mr. Davis has shown admirable control of 
materials which would have run naturally into melodra- 
matic lines. There is neither hampering restraint nor 
hot haste in the narrative; but the movement is swift 
and easy, going right on to a perfectly satisfactory end. 

What gives Soldiers of Fortune its happy distinc- 
tion in the absence of everything characteristic of re- 
cent English fiction. No appeal is made to the restless, 
sickly spirit of hothouse urban life, the burning ques- 
tions arising out of unholy passions are not taken up; 
the people in Soldiers of Fortune are natural, and by no 
means angelic, but they are not moral wrecks; they 
have romantic experiences, yet somehow they do not 
find life a mere puddle in which to dabble guiltily, and 
they have no conversations which if robbed of artful 
diction-films would be condemned as lewd. They are 
frankly human, however, and have no goody-goody 
thoughts or influences. No writer ever succeeded bet- 
ter than has Mr. Davis in aerating his story with the 
breath of wholesome, vigorous, actual life, while at the 
same time using the glamour of romance to the fullest 
advantage. < 

The story told in Soldiers of Fortune is simple. A 
rich New York man, Langham by name, has large 
mining interests in South America, over which one 
Robert Clay presides as managing engineer. Mr. Lang- 
ham, besides many millions of money, has two daugh- 
ters and ason. In due time the family goes to spenda 
while in the little South American republic of ‘‘ Olan- 
cho,’ where the mines are. From the first Clay is the 
hero of the story, and a downright admirable one he 
is. 

It would be unfair to tell the story in our bungling 
way: we can only say to our readers that a typical rev- 
olution in Olancho promptly dashes into the narrative 
a fine element of stirring romance which Mr. Davis 
handles with just enough enthusiasm to make it effect- 
ive and yet not sensational. The men are better 
drawn than the women, so far as details go; but there 
are three women who stand out living and distinctly 
separate characters sketched with freedom and power. 

The two Langham sisters, while serving as foils for 
each other, present two striking phases of American 
young womanhood, and in setting them in the midst of 
attractive and fresh surroundings Mr. Davis has easily 
avoided the need of minute details. His colors are laid 
on in broad washes, so to say; the characters appear in 
what they do, rather than in what the author shows 
them to be by tiresome dissection. 

It may be a distant reach for comparison, we dare say 
it is; but this little romance, while we were reading it 
suggested the elder Dumas’s happieststories. Not that 
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Soldiers of Fortune is in the least indebted to the D’Ar- 
tagnan romance; there is not even specific resemblance; 
the flavor is all, an exhalation, if we may socallit, from 
the free, sincere, unconventional genius of pre-realistic 
art. The book is American in the best sense; it gives 
atrue and attractive sketch of what is really best in 
American life. We shall be glad to have English critics 
take Mr. Davis’s bright, light, faithful impressions as 
better than the amorphous daubs of Walt Whitman by 
which to judge our life; for Mr. Davis is sane, and sees 
things at once with a clear, modern vision. Hemay not 
be great, yet greatness may mean much or little; we 
feel that he {fs natural and in sympathy with our na- 
tional spirit, albeit that spirit may lean a trifle over 
toward seli-abasement in the presence of Europe’s older 
civilization. 

After all Soldiers of Fortune is but a slight story with- 
out any ‘‘ sociological significance’ whatever, a story 
for the story’s sake written to delectate intelligent 
readers who believe in pure love, healthy views of life 
and the possibility of genuine heroism. It is a vigorous 
little romance made immediately real and fascinating. 
It may be read aloud in the family circle without skip- 
ping a word, even if an epithet or two may sound ex- 
actly like mild profanity; and the impression left behind 
will be singularly pure and encouraging like that re- 
ceived from an hour in a company of fresh-minded and 
happy-hearted people. We have so much enjoyed 
Soldiers of Fortune that we feel in haste to have our 
readers share the pleasure. The book is illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 





THE following letter from our excellent correspondent 
will explain itself. The important point in it is the 
tatio of deaths in the Federal as compared with the 
Confederate prisons. We shall leave Dr. Wayland to 
support his own ratios.—Epb. INDEPENDENT. 


EDITOR THE INDEPENDENT:—Absence from home has de- 
layed my reply to Dr. Wayland’s notice of my School His- 
tory, which you curteously consent that I may make. 

I am not surprised that he differs with me on many 
points, and should be delighted to go over the whole 
ground with him, especially in the curteous spirit in which 
he has written. But I only ask enough of your valuable 
space to make a very brief response to the three points he 
raises: 

1. As towhether the formation of the present Union was 
a secession from the old Confederation, it seems a sufficient 
reply to Dr. Wayland’s quotation from the act of Congress 
approving of a convention for ‘‘the preservation of the 
Union,” to remind him that the Convention of 1787 was 
called not by Congress, but by the States, was composed of 
delegates elected by the States and would have been held 
whether Congress approved or not—that the new Consti- 
tution was submitted for approval not to Congress but to 
the States, and was binding on only such States as should 
ratify it—and that as each State ratified the Constitution 
it was a virtual secession from the old Confederation whose 
constitution had been styled by its framers, ‘* Articles of 
Confederation and PERPETUAL UNION between the States.”’ 

2. Dr. Wayland challenges the correctness of my state- 
ment that “‘ In 1844, and again on the 22d of February, 1845, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts passed resolutions avow- 
ing the right of Secession, and threatening to secede if 
Texas was admitted into the Union,” and triumphantly 
quotes certain antislavery resolutions passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1845, and which while they certainly 
squint toward secession do not fully establish my point. 

Now I had no reference whatever to éhese resolutions; 
but if Dr. Wayland’s friend, Colonel Olin, the Secretary of 
Massachusetts (who ought to be better posted on the rec- 
ords of his State), will turn to ‘‘ Acts and Resolutions passed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1844,’’ page 319, he 
will find the following: 

“1, Resolved, That the power to unite an independent foreign State 
with the United States is not among the powers delegated to the gen- 
eral Government by the Constitution of the United States. 

“2. Resolved, That the project of the annexation of Texas, 
unless arrested on the threshold, may drive these States into a disso- 
lution of the Union.’ [Italics mine.] 

Then follow two other resolutions providing for the 
transmission of this action to the Governors of the other 
States, the Senators and Representatives of Massachusetts 
in Congress, and the President of the United States. 

On the twenty-second of February, 1845 [see pp. 598, 599 
same volume] the Legislature of Massachusetts celebrated 
the birthday of the Father of his Country by passing the 
following, which was also transmitted to the same par- 
ties: ; 

“* Resolved, That Massachusetts has never delegated the power to 
admit into the Union States or Territories without or beyond the 
original territory of the States and Territories belonging to the Union 
at the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 

“ Resolved, and as the powers of legislation granted in the 
Constitution of the United States to Congress do not embrace the 
case of the admission of a foreign State, or foreign Territory, by legis- 
lation into the Union, such an act of admission would have no bind- 
ing force whatever on the people of Massachusetts.”’ [Italics mine.] 

If these resolutions do not avow the right of secession, 
or of nullification, and threaten that Massachusetts would 
exercise that right in case of the annexation of Texas, I 
confess that I am unable to interpret their meaning. 

I will not ask space here to pursue the subject further, 
but hold myself prepared to maintain that from 1790 to 
1860 Massachusetts has an almost unbroken record in favor 
of secession and nullification. 

3. Dr. Wayland quotes the conclusion of a sentence in 
my book (p. 358) in which I say: 

“| . . The official reports of the Federal Secretary of War, E. 
M. Stanton, and the Federal Surgeon-General Barnes, show that 
nearly four per cent. more Confederates died in Northern prisons than 
of Federals in Southern prisons,” 
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My distinguished critic parades against mea letter from 
the present Surgeon-General in which he says that he “is 
not aware of”’ any such reports, and refers to the “‘ medi- 
cal and surgical history of the War,”’ published in 1888, and 
gives ‘‘ the death-rate among the Confederate prisoners in 
Northern prisons,” and that “‘among the Union prisoners 
at Andersonville.” 

Now I instituted no comparison between the mortality 
at Andersonville and that in all of the Northern prisons— 
indeed, I went into no details—but simply stated the deduc- 
tion from official figures given by Secretary Stanton and 
Surgeon-General Barnes. 

These figures were first collated by the National Jntelli- 
gencer, Washington, and have within the past thirty years 
been frequently published, and never successfuully contro- 
verted. 1 regret that Surgeon-General George Sternburg is 
ignorant of their existence, and has misled Dr. Wayland 
into denying their authenticity. 

In his report for July 19th, 1866, Secretary Stanton states 
that of the Federal prisoners in Confederate hands, only 
22,576 died, while of the Confederate prisoners in Federal 
hands, 26,436 died. Ina subsequent report, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Barnes states that, in round numbers, the Federals 
held in prison 220,000 Confederates, and the Confederates 
held 270,000 Federals. 

Now comparing the figures of these two reports, it is per- 
fectly clear that more than twelve per cent. of Confederates 
in Federal prisons died, while /ess than nine per cent. of Fed- 
erals died in Confederate prisons; and I was entirely accu- 
rate, therefore, in the statement made in my book. 

If the accuracy of these figures could be successfully im- 
peached, that would not impeach my statement as to what 
they show. 

But they have stood the severest tests and cannot be 
successfully impeached. In the great debate in the House 
of Representatives in January, 1876, between the Hon. 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, and the Han. B. H. Hill, of 
Georgia, Mr. Hill quoted these figures, asked Mr. Blaine to 
verify them, and used them with tremendous force and tri- 
umphant effect. 

In his reply to Mr. Hill, with ample time for preparation, 
all of the authorities at hand, and all of the officials of the 
departments at his call, Mr. Blaine did not dare to deny the 
accuracy of these official figures, but admitted them, and 
adroitly attempted to break their force by insisting that 
“during the latter part of the War Rebel prisoners came into our 

hands very much exhausted, 7//-clad, ill-fed, diseased, so that they 
died in our prisons of diseases that they brought with them.”’ 

This admission, of course, tore up by the roots his whole 
argument; for if the Confederates could provide no better 
for their own soldiers, they could not be expected to do 
better for their prisoners; and it is, also, a very serious 
reflection on General Grant and his great armies of superb- 
ly equipped soldiers, that vastly inferior numbers of these 
emaciated skeletons could withstand solong his mighty com- 
binations. 

I respectfully submit that I have fully met the points 
raised, and that, instead of the author of ‘ Jones’s School 
History of the United States,’ it is my able and distin- 
guished critic, Dr. H. L. Wayland, who ‘‘should make an 
effort, with a mind discharged of bias, once more to con- 
sider the facts upon which he proposes to comment.”’ 

J. Wa. JONEs. 


MiLLerR ScuHoor, Va., May 15th, 1897. 





FoR THE CountTRY. By Richard Watson Gilder. (The 
Century Co.) 

It has so long been unfashionable to write or speak 
in a patriotic strain here in America where patriotism 
means so much more than elsewhere, that a volume like 
this of Mr. Gilder’s has a very old-fashioned look, and 
one hesitates to take it seriously. 

Mr. Gilder’s little book contains eighteen poems; 
some of the best are occasional, having been read at 
public meetings of a patriotic character. 
elevated, their style clear, and the impression they 
make is largely due to a sincerity which, if not strenu- 
ously passionate is worthy of unqualified approval. To 
avoid overpraise we need not underpraise this very 
beautiful and true art. Itis not comparable, where it 
commemorates heroes, to the art of Simonides, nor, in 
the broader sense, is it on a level with that of Lowell, 
whom it strongly eulogizes; but for genuine, earnest, 
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feelingly expressed patriotism, it may safely be taken 
asa model. Of sustained and all but perfect poetical 
diction ‘‘ The Great Remembrance,”’ and ‘‘ The Burial 
of Grant,’’ are noble examples. The little elegy, 
‘*Sheridan,”’ isa gem, strong, clear-cut, not faultless, 
but almost great in its simplicity. Mr. Gilder is more 
a finely artistic thinker than a passionate poet; but if 
his lines too often seem worked down until the poetic 
fervor is scarcely felt, on the other hand they are never 
crude, nevercoarse, never less than severely and loftily 
dignified. 

Best of all Mr. Gilder’s good qualities as an artist is 
the large view he takes of the poet’s mission. We call 
this a quality because it seems a part of the poet him- 
self which goes into his verses and gives them distinc- 
tion as patriotic utterances by atrue American who 
feels the inspiration of citizenship and of fatherland. 
With a firm, stedfast reliance upon the larger criticism 
of life and art he strikes the major chord, if not witha 
great master’s hand, still forcefully, surely, admirably. 

It may be too little, certainly not too much, to say of 
these poems that they do honor to American thought as 
well as to the craftsmanship they represent. They give 
to our air a strain of lofty purpose and high aspiration 
which might well be let into the deepest recesses of our 
national heart. We could hope to see such poetry as 
this popular rather than the claptrap ‘“‘ dialect’? Danny 
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Deevers sort of rhyming. That our 
national taste draws its guiding energy 
from alien sources, that we prefer to feast 
upon foreign honey and let our own bees 
work in vain, that we are unjust to our 
own Muses while we fawn at the toes of 
outland gods cannot be denied, and must 
be our darkest well of shame. Let our 
mountains andour seas be humiliated. 
Aicyiveo? obpea nai weddyy. 


A History oF Ecypt DURING THE 
XVIItH anp XVIIITH DyNASTIEs. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 16mo. pp. 353. 
$2.25.) 

This is Volume II of the ‘‘ History of 
Egypt,” by Professor Petrie, and is equal- 
ly valuable with the first volume. Its 
purpose is not to give a running descript- 
ive history of Egypt, but rather a brief 
account or a full translation of all the 
important monumental documents which 
contain information in reference to the 
period under consideration, nothing being 
omitted. Itis, therefore, a condensed en- 
cyclopedia. Thus,for example,the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets which come within this 
period are all here individually in synop- 
sis, so that the reader has a full under- 
standing of what they are about. The 
geographical material for the biblical 
student is of great value,as there are new 
maps given which contain all the -places 
in Palestine and Syria whose locality is 
known that are mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of the times of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. Thereare engrav- 
ings of the heads of kings and queens so 
far as they are known, and their car- 
‘ touches. While this volume covers a 
much shorter period than the first, yet the 
documentary material for this period is 
much larger and its interest for general 
history much greater, inasmuch as it was 
during this period that Egypt had its 
great wars with Asia. 


Historica Briers. By James Schou- 
ler. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) This 
volume contains Professor Schouler’s 
more important historical miscellanies. 
A few only have been omitted. Among 
those which deserve special attention we 
name the articles on Francis Parkman, 
‘* Historical Grouping,’’ ‘‘ Monroe and 
the Rhea Letter,’’ ‘‘ President Polk’s 
Diary,’”’ and ‘‘Reform in Presidential 
Elections.’’ The striking portion of the 
volume is, however, that devoted to the 
biography of Gen. William Schouler, Adjt.- 
General of Massachusetts, and of his son, 
James Schouler, the historian. The 
narrative is prepared from fresh and 
original matter and is a remarkably full 
and free account of the distinguished 
historian, of his family, his father, and 
of the origin and development of his 
standard work on the history of the 
United States—a work which, unhappily, 
as we must think, stops short on the 
threshold of the War, and which, in com- 
mon with all students of recent American 
history, so far as we know them, we hope 
Professor Schouler will live to carry 
through this period. No one can illus- 
trate it so well as he can. 


MISCELLANIES OF Rev. Tuomas E. 
Peck, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology 
in the Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. (The Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. $2.00.) We 
have noticed the first volume of this pub 
licaticn of Dr. Peck’s works. Volume II 
contains his ‘theological, evangelical, 
historical and ecclesiological writings, 
selected and arranged by the Rev. T. C. 
Johnson, D.D. They give us the mind 
of a pre-eminently old school divine ona 
large number of theological matters, liv- 
ing questions and matters affecting the 
practical life of the faithful. They are 
strong on their own premises, and show 
the author as having the courage, of his 
own opinions. They indicate no very 


advanced acquaintance with the new age 
of the world, nor with the power of 
Christian truth and Christianity to ad- 
just themselves to new and changed re- 
lations in the history of the world. They 
are clearly thought out, expressed in 
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strong, perspicuous English, and have 
the merit of keeping the reader thinking. 


Hours witH Famous Parisians. By 
Stuart Henry. (Way & Williams. $1.25.) 
Twenty-two short, gossipy sketches make 
up the contents of this very readable lit- 
tle book. It would be hard work for any 
intelligent writer to make himself dull in 
even the most careless scribbling about 
such people as Madame Adam, Alphonse 
Daudet, Paul Verlaine, Bouguereau, Yvette 
Guilbert, Coppée, Marcel-Prévost and 
Catulle Mendés; but Mr. Henry is noth- 
ing if not glib and bright; he writes with 
a sparkle. He has a pet word or two, 
‘*savorous’’ for example, which he works 
in, odd or even, just as it may happen; 
and we feel as we read that he has his 
eye upon us tonote how we like his dar- 
ing phrases. Well, we like them, forthis 
one time, and we heartily recommend his 
little book as decidedly readable. 


THE THEORY OF CONTRACT IN ITS So- 
cIALLIGHT. By W.A.Watt, M.A.,LL.B., 
D.Phil., Glasgow. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’sSons. $1.25.) Forstudents of 
political or social theory and judicial 
right this is a monograph of great inter- 
est and suggestive importance. It dis- 
cusses the theory of contract in its appli- 
cation to marriage, to the State, to civil 
authority, and in its application to prop- 
etty. These are the burning points of 
modern scciological discussion, and Mr. 
Watt's reasoning against the contract 
theory as the sufficient basis of society 
strikes deep into much of the radical and 
disturbing speculation of recent times. 
The essay is temperate in tone, conserva- 
tive, and one that should be read by all 
whe wish to think deeply on these sub- 
jects. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25.) A good story that girls may 
read, that mothers may read aloud to the 
family group, that any person may cast 
aside after its perusal and not feel guilty 
of playing with evil for the heinous de- 
light of it, is what Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
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feel enthusiastic about her art; but, asin 
the present example, her knack of enter- 
taining usually comes near hiding the 
hundred faults of her style. The Pilgrim- 
age of the Ben Beriahis a story of the 
Mosaic time, a romance of Israel’s escape 
from Egypt. It is nota great book, but 
young people will find it pleasantly en- 
gaging, as well as instructive. 


In PLain Air. By Elizabeth Lyman 
Cabot. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) For 
an afternvon’s quiet reading in a shady 
nook, when all one cares for is something 
to keep one still, this novel of American 
village life will serve admirably. | It is 
quite cleverly written, with excellent 
character drawing and a good command 
of local color. Brookfield, the Eastern 
town not far from New York, in which 
much of ‘the little drama is enacted, is 
sketched with an essay hand, and the 
movement of the story never flags. 


THREE GIRLS, AND ESPECIALLY ONE. 
By Marion Ames Taggart. (Benziger 
Brothers. 5ocents.) For young people, 
and especially Catholic young people, 
this is a charming little story, with a 
slight Sunday-school cast of its own. It 
is pure and sweet and, without preaching, 
it impresses a lesson of love and tender- 
kindness which will insinuate itself into 
the reader’s heart. 





Literary Notes. 





THE leading article in Zhe Church 
Union for July is by the Rev. James M. 
Whiton, Ph.D., on ‘ Religion and Mod- 
ern Knowledge.”’ 


..+»The A. D. F. Randolph Company 
will publish immediately ‘‘ The Crime of 
Christendom; or, The Eastern Question 
Down to the Present Crisis,” by D. S. 
Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 


....The July Century will have articles 
devoted to the hunting of big game, by 
H. W. Seton-Karr and William Willard 








Howard; and one on “‘Sports in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” by W. A. Baillie-Groh- 
man. 


....The leading article in The Mission- 
ary Review for July by the editor-in-chief 
treats of ‘‘ Bible Schools and Conven- 
tions.” In it Dr. Pierson gives special 
prominence to the Northfield Confer- 
ences. 


---.In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
for July, John P. Ritter writes of the 
‘*Heroes of the Neutral Ground,’’ the 
patriots who protected the homes and 
people of the Saw Mill Valley, N. Y., 
from British incursions during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


....Those who believe that the United 
States is ‘‘The Greatest Nation on 
Earth,” will probably have their preju- 
dices confirmed by reading William 
George Jordan’s article, thus entitled, in 
the July Ladies’ Home Journal, which 
treats of the area, resources, wealth and 
development of the country. 


....-The Funk & Wagnalls Company 
have become the sole possessors of three 
important Blaine Books: ‘‘ Twenty 
Years in Congress,”’ by Mr. Blaine; 
‘* Political Disscusions,’’ containing Mr. 
Blaine’s most important arguments, ad- 
dresses and diplomatic papers; and the 
biography of Mr. Blaine by “Gail Hamil- 
ton. 


....Garretson Cox & Co., Buffalo, have 
issued the first quarter of Current History 
for 1897. The number has 276 pages, il- 
lustrated with 7o portraits and maps. 
Queen Victoria and her reign are the sub- 
ject of the opening article, and thirty 
pages are devoted to the crisis in South- 
ern Europe. The editor is Alfred Sidney 
Johnson. 


....-The Monthly supplement of Zit- 
teli’s Living Age is devoted to American 
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monthly magazines, extracts from new 
books and a list of the books of the 
month, which shows that the good old 
magazine is indeed a Living Age, alive to 
the importance of the American maga- 
zine, and not afraid of new methods altho 
well on in its sixth decade. 


.-.-Francis P. Harper, 17 East Six- 
teenth Street, announces an important 
work of reference, ‘* Sale Prices of 1896,” 
an annual report of the sales by auction 
with the prices they sold for, of auto- 
graphs, manuscripts, pictures, and ob- 
jects of art, edited by J. Hubert Slater 
(8vo, cloth, 404 pages, $6.00 net), of which 
only a hundred copies are reserved for 
American purchasers. 


...-Among the topics taken up by 
Modern Art during this its fifth year, are 
‘*The Great Modern Masters,” such as 
Degas, Monet, Menzel, Maris, Inness, 
Boecklin and Whistler; *‘ Old Masters 
who Appeal to Moderns,”’ such as Velas- 
quez, Rembrandt, Botticelli and Hals; 
‘“*Modern Architecture and Mural Deco- 
rations”; monographs on ‘* American 
Painters’; ‘‘The Renaissance of Print- 
ing’’; ‘‘Artists who have Written on 
Art’’; ‘‘Important Art Movement”; and 
‘* American Museums.”’ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 













} “My church has adopted 
} ‘IN EXCELSIS” Iamvery 
glad. It seems to me the 
best book yet.” 

} Rev. John E. Tuttle, D.D., 
Pastor Union Church, 
Worcester, Mass, 
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Every number is better than its predecessor.—Times, Troy, N. Y. 
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SHERIDAN’S RIDE 


By General GEORGE A. FORSYTH, U. S. A., 


: who was one of the two aides-de-camp whom General Sheridan took with 
him, and who is the only survivor. 
Illustrated by R. F. ZOGBAUM 
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THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 
Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 
By Captain JAMES PARKER, U. S. A. 


THE KENTUCKIANS 


A Novelette by JOHN FOX, Jr., 


dealing with the broadly contrasted types of the mountains and of the 
Blue-Grass region. 
Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY 


Brightest and best illustrated magazine in the language.—LoNvon DaiLy NEws. 
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.+eeThe July MeClure’s will contain an 
article on the late Professor Drummond, 
by his friend, the Rev. D. M. Ross, which 
deals especially with his personal traits. 


...G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
‘‘Nippur; or, Explorations and Adven- 
tures of the Euphrates. The Narrative 
of the University of Pennsylvania Expe- 
dition to Babylonia in the Years 1888- 
1890,"’ by John Punnett Peters, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., D.D., Director of the Expedition. 
Two volumes, sold separately, each $2. 50. 
In the first volume, which contains the 
account of the first campaign, is an ap- 
pendix, containing a translation of the 
Turkish law governing excavations in 
the Ottoman Empire; also, in another ap- 
pendix, the Narrative of the Wolfe Expe- 
dition to Babylonia, under the direction 
of the Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., 
LL.D., editor of THE INDEPENDENT. The 
second volume contains the account of 
the second campaign and its successful 
excavations. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Uncle Bernac. 


A Memory of the Empire. By A. CONAN 
Doy_e, author of ‘‘ Rodney Stone,”’ 
‘‘The Exploits of Brigadier Ger- 
ard,’’ ‘* The Stark Munro Letters,’’ 
‘*Round the Red Lamp,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This brilliant historical pictures Nap ‘8 
threatened invasion of England when his forces were 
dat B Ts ‘Lhe story abounds in dramatic 
incidents, and the adventures of the hero will be fol- 
low with intense interest by a multitude of readers. 


Woman and the Republic. 


A Survey of the Woman-Suffrage Move- 
ment in the United States, and a Dis- 
cussion of the Claims and Arguments 
of its Foremost Advocates. By HEL- 
EN KENDRICK JOHNSON. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Johnson considers the subject from every point 
of view—historically, legally, morally and socially— 
traversing all the arguments of the suffrage leaders, 
setting forth some considerations that are entirely new, 
and incidentally giving a complete account of the prog- 
ress thus far made by the suffrage movement in various 
parts of the worid. 


Marietta’s Marriage. 


By W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ The Dancer 
in Yellow,” ‘‘A Victim of Good Luck,”’ 
etc. No.218, Town and Country Li- 
brary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

As novel readers know, Mr. Norris is always to be 
counted upon for a pre-eminently readable and satisfac- 
tory story, and in this new book he has succeeded in 
showing himself at his best. 


HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Germany. 


By KaTE F. KROEKER. 


cents. 

This little volume gives in simple language a clear 
and interesting account of Germany’s past. In treating 
the vast material of Germany's struggle, it has been 
possible to tell her history in broad outlines only within 
the compass of this volume, the object being to so in- 
terest youthful readers that they may continue to study 
German history in other and greater works. 











16mo. Cloth, 60 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











J.CHURCH CO, Music Puolishers, “incinnati, 0. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Fourth of July Number 
JULY 1, 1897, 


Will have a cover of tinted paper, and will be in every 
respect an exceedingly interesting issue. 

It will contains articles as follows: 
natt, Greek Holidays; Theodore Stanton, The Fall of the 
Bastile—July 14th, as Celebrated in France;the Rev. William 
Elliott Griffis, National Holidays of Japan; the Rev. James 
D. Eaton, Mexican Holidays; George J. Manson, Patriotic 
Societies; Howard Henderson, D.D., LL.D, A Story of the 


Civil War; Wm. A. Morony, 


coln, as told by Governor Curtin; the Rev. Frederick Al- 
vord, An Unpublished Story of George Washington; Pres. 


J. E. Rankin, D.D., LL.D., 
ship. 


Also, Poems, Stories and Departments. 


Prof. J. Irving Ma- 


Ph.D., Reminiscences of Lin- 


Pride in American Citizen- 





Subscription, $3.00 a Year. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


EDUCATION, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY, For Young Ladies 


Begins its 6th yoae Se ber 16th, offering three 
Seminary Courses of stud’ and a College fittin i 
Address, Miss Lavra 8. Watson, Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 
poe hn I. Blair Foundation. Both se Sth yea 
res for oy a Rt or Business. Music. ar, Physical 
hg New fire-proof ee es. Low rates. 
Soverier Kd 8. Send for catal 
8. EVERSOLE, Ph.D,, Principal, jlairstown, N. J. 


pattire: Institute, B 
Nog. Preparen for colleges. jeges. Military training 
No gos ¢. hazing. Rev. 
H Landon, A.M., Pa Capt D. Landon, Com’d’t. 


IVERSITY LAW 
iat scoot 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CHICAGO OF LAW 


LAW DEranTMes iT UNIVERSITY. 
Session each wee 

ke 3-0 tion address Elmer E. a 

See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


Founded 1302. Both sexes. On Narragansett per. 
Cottages. Electric light. aes new dining hall 
Endowed. Twelve courses. Septembe ri3. Illustrated 
Catalogue. F. D.BLakEsLeE, D.D pm. 

East Greenwich, R. I 























day wr evening. oro *For’ 
rett, LL. 








Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain. Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and 18th 

ome, J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular courses. 2 senenetiom for College 
and Ba 94-7 travel. Addre: 

ANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y. 








Mrs. Meads School for Girls, 


“ Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other col- 
leges. Advanced study in literature and lower College 
branches for special students. 











A tree is known 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 
the 


NewEnglang 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many —very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hate, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities for preparing boys to enter an 
college or scientific schoo’ ur closeness of touc 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. W Eee forthe catalogue. 

J. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Woineatee, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. Spec any Be departments 
of Musicand Art. Well equipped Library and Labora- 
tories, fine Gymnasium. Kesident —_ aa Memuri- 
al Hall enabies students to reduce or cata 
logues address PRESIDENT, ROCK! ORD COLLE GE, 
Lock Box 14. Rockford, Lil. 


YE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW YORK. 
y_For particulars ‘address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE 


Stuart School — 


FOR GIRLS, 
Washingten, D. C. 
ponieme. Collegiate and Uptional courses. 
terms. Special advantages for Post Graduates. 
CLAUDIA STUART, Principal, 1224 and 1226 15th St. N.W. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also — for advanced courses in leading 
_ tandmusic. Fine 
liprary, WF 9 observatory, g: masium, bowling 
alley; outdoor sports, vareful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influence. Beauti- 
fully rituated, 2 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 68d year —~ oa Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
trated prospectus, addre: 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music, Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Fleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 


catalogue to 
Rev. S. A. Matis. D.D., Prest.. 
Chambersburg, Pa, 


SEMINARIES. 


OBER LiN THEVLUGICA L SEMINARY. 
bud year. Opens Sept. 22d. With special advantages 

from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
E. I. BOSWORTH, Seoretary, 












































PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE 0our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample, 

















(821) Fat 
s 
Financial. 
What Higher Values of Securi- 
ties Mean. 
A GREAT deal of ignorance exists with 
regard to the machinery, operations 
and disposition of what we call, in a 
comprehensive way, ‘‘ Wall Street.” 
Out of this ignorance grow many fool- 
ish experiments in legislation and many 
political agitations which do not rise 
above the level of the demagog’s, but 
which suffice to hurt mercantile, trad- 
ing and farming interests. We by no 
means intend to be misunderstood as 
appearing to advocate or apologize for 
many of the practices of speculators 
which, while escaping the actual infrac- 
tion of the law, are surely to be con- 
demned as falling below a properly sen- 
sitive moral standard. On thecontrary, 
there is much to be condemned in Wall 
Street methods as followed by persons 
having a very respectable position in 
the community; but it is often forgot- 
ten that human nature is the same with 
men engaged in financial matters as 
with men in mercantile or other pur- 
suits ; every flock has its white and its 
black sheep. A prejudice has been en- 
couraged to a reprehensible extent 
against the marts of finance, which are 
no more than great market-places, the 
same in principle with the trading 
places of cattle-men, dairymen or any 
other class of producers or middlemen. 
The present revival of business at the 
New York Stock Exchange has a sig- 
nificance of great interest to every 
thrifty person in the country, because 
this revival has been attended with an 
improvement in the value of securities. 
What doesthat mean? It signifies that 
there is returning confidence in the 
prosperity of the country. The farmer 
is expecting a fair, if not in many in- 
stances an excellent, yield of crops, the 
sale of which will give him money for 
the payment of debts or the renewal of 
purchases to add¢ to the comfort of him- 
self and family, and to keep his imple- 
ments of production in good condition 
for next season’s planting and harvest- 
ing. He is favored this year with the 
prospect that poor crops abroad will 
increase the demand for his products, 
and probably enable him to get higher 
prices. The farmers in countries which 
have been competing with him have, 
through crop and plague misfortunes, 
less grain than ever to supply to the 
European nations which need it; there- 
fore he feels assured of more buyers for 
his wheat or corn than he had to bid 
for his harvest last year. He knows, 
too, that if there is further revival in 
business in this country, he will have 
the benefit of more home buyers, be- 
cause with better wages or increased in- 
come people will be apt to keep their 
table on a more liberal scale. 

We have taken the agriculturist as an 
illustration, because the root of every 
nation’s prosperity lies in the wealth 
its soil produces. But similar deduc- 
tions as to a more hopeful feeling could 
be made with regard to the mill-hand, 
the storekeeper, the merchant and the 
man whose capital is invested in vari- 
ous producing and manufacturing en- 
terprises. Business is reviving for one 
reason, because there seems to be a 
prospect of an early removal of uncer- 
tainties about the tariff, which have for 
a time prevented - merchants from buy- 
ing or selling with knowledge of what 
duties they would have to pay on im- 
ported foreign goods, or manufacturers 
from making contracts ahead, because 
they did not know on what basis of 
cost they would have to work in order 
to meet European competitions. These 
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crops and of a tariff basis—cause the 
better feeling in all trate circles which 
is beginning to show itself in increased 
transactions and a disposition to get 
better prices for goods wherever they 
may be obtained. 

Now, all the transportation lines de- 
pend for their prosperity upon the 
ability of the people to buy and sell, 
for that involves the distribution of 
merchandise between different parts of 
the country. The money invested in 
the construction and maintenance of 
these lines is in the form of corporate 
shares of stock, or of bonds, issued to 
secure loans. These securities pay re- 
turns on the money invested in buying 
them, according to the extent of the 
profits earned by the corporations issu- 
ingthem. They aretraded in precisely 
as at an auction, subject, of course, to 
certain regulations to protect buyer and 
seller and the broker between the two. 
When business is good, the securities 
pay more in the way of dividends, if 
they are stocks, or, if they are bonds, 
they become more secure as to the 
regular payment of interest. There- 
fore, there is a larger demand for them 
on the part of persons with money to 
invest. The supply, in the case of most 
corporations, being fixed, the holders 
of these securities ask a higher price 
for them. It is clear, therefore, that 
when what we call ‘‘ Wall Street ”— 
meaning the mart for the exchange of 
stocks and bonds—is enjoying activity 
at advancing prices for what it deals in, 
it is merely registering an improvement, 
or the reasonably assured prospect of 
one, in the well-being of every one in 
the country—farmer, trader, merchant, 
mill-owner, mechanic, day-laborer and 
others whose work is necessary in 
modern social development. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THERE is no longer any doubt about 
business having fairly started on the 
road to improvement. It cannot be 
said that the volume of trade shows 
any material gain, and some depart- 
ments are still in the mire; but there is 
an unquestionable tone of cheerfulness 
spreading in every direction, which 
will soon prove a very powerful stimu- 
lus to activity. A change of sentiment 
must precede any actual improvement, 
and the melting away of chronic pes- 
simism is one of the energizing features 
ofthe times. The change in sentiment 
should be gradually followed by an in- 
crease in operations, and already the 
demand for some of the staple articles 
of commerce is increasing. Prices have 
not yet advanced, demand being too 
light or productive capacity too great; 
but they show a hardening tendency, 
and buyers cannot obtain the conces- 
sions they could have had a month ago. 
Reports from the interior are decidedly 
more hopeful, Western and Southern 
merchants béing much more confident 
of a business revival than New Yorkers. 
The crop reports are not striking, the 
season being backward; yet there is every 
prospect of an abundance of wheat, 
corn and cotton. Reliable advices from 
widely different sections indicate that 
farmers are improving their financial 
condition and getting out of debt, cheap 
freights and improved methods largely 
compensating for low prices. These re- 
ports are confirmed by merchants and 
railroad managers in those sections. 
The industrial situation is not satisfac- 
tory; buc here, too, prosperity appears 
to be dawning; larger orders are being 
placed for iron in its rawer stages; the 
demand for textiles is improving, and 
the outlook is for a general revival two 
.or three months hence. Wall Street, 
as usual, is the first to recognize 
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changed conditions, as well as the first 
to express relief from the unusual po- 
litical and economic disturbances which 
it is hoped will soon be left behind. For 
this change in public feeling two things 
are chiefly responsible: first, the prom- 
ises of currency reform by Secretary 
Gage, which gave renewed confidence 
to those who controlled the purse- 
strings; and next, the approaching set- 
tlement of the Tariff, which will allow 
both the pleased and the displeased to 
settle down to actual business on a defi- 
nite basis. Other good reasons for 
business revival can be found; but these 
are the chief considerations for the pres- 
ent, and any disappointment concern- 
ing them will affect trade adversely. 
The stock market has been rapidly 
discounting business revival. Some ob- 
servers think the rise has been all the 
situation warrants, and have become re- 
actionists. There was, however, a very 
significant scarcity of stocks for sale, 
notwithstanding tempting profits. -Lon- 
don did little in this market, being 
largely preoccupied with Jubilee festiv- 
ities, and the advance was almost en- 
tirely due to home confidence. A few 
decided attempts were made to check 
the advance, but the few stocks offered 
for sale were rapidly absorbed, and buy- 
ing by the outside public and local spec- 
ulators was more noticeable than for 
many months. Railroad earnings con- 
tinue to improve, twenty-nine roads re- 
porting an increase of over 5% 
in the second week of June, while sev- 
enty-two roads showed a gain of 3% 
for the first week in June. The 
Chronicle's statement of net returns for 
April was even more satisfactory, for, 


in a month when gross returns 
were less than 1% better than 
last year, the net earnings were 


5% larger than in 1896. Altogether the 
railroad situation seems promising, the 
only drawback at present being the dis- 
turbance in passenger rates resulting 
from the withdrawal of Union Pacific 
from the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion. Nearly $1,000,000 gold was ex- 
ported last week without attracting 
any special attention. The Treasury 
reserve is in strong condition, and as 
the rush of imports in anticipation of 
the Tariff must soon cease, there is no 
anxiety whatever about the future of 
the specie movement. In a few weeks 
future cotton and grain bills will be 
available, and we may be importing 
gold, especially if the foreign demand 
for our investments revives, which 
seems not unlikely. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that the Adminis- 
tration seems disposed to push the 
question of currency reform on lines of 
its own, independent of any recommen- 
dations by acommission. The foreign 
commerce returns for May showed a 
gratifying increase in merchandise 
exports, the total being $77,762,- 
000, against $66,568,000 the same 
month in 1896. Of course, our 
imports in May were phenomenal, 
owing to the desire to stock up before 
the higher rates of duty went into effect. 
The total arrivals of merchandise in 
May were valued at $79,321,000, com- 
pared with $57,260,000 the same time 
last year. There was thus a slight ex- 
cess of merchandise imports, which 
considering abnormal conditions was 
particularly satisfactory. The exports 
of gold for the month were $9,800,000. 
The principal increases in exports were 
in breadstuffs and provisions, tho our 
shipments of manufactures are con- 
stantly increasing. The heaviest gains 
in imports were in textiles and wool. 
Money continues plentiful and cheap, 
but the demand is improving, the 
weekly statement of the associated 


banks showing an increase in loans of 
$4,822,000 forthe week. Since the first 
week in May there has been an expan- 
sion of over $14,000,000 in loans. Call 
loans are quoted 1@1 %% on stock col- 
lateral. Time money is quiet and easy. 
Commercial paper is offered more freely 
and in good demand, rates being 34 @ 
3%% for 60 to go day indorsed bills re- 
ceivable. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





































































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
DIMOTIOR. 00.0002 scccccescecceces 325 MES 
merican Exchange.......... 1 166 170 
BOWETY...-cereessececsserioree 32 300 hee 
se zasahessbescotss a6 4 4 
ers’ 
Central N oe ge posal 165 160 170 
Chase National.. 225 425 ties 
Chatham......... 285 300 
Chemical 4,130 4,000 wee 
aS 462 550 éee0 
Citizens’.. 13 135 135 
Columbia. 170 170 init, 
Commerce.. 208 U8 210 
ay oe bike itbabeseccsehhs 135% 4 maa 
orn Exchange By, 2 292 
East River..... 136 135 eee 
Eleventh Ward 275 200 sree 
ey 255 250 bee 
Fifth Avenue.............. 2,970 8,000 aeee: 
First National................. ses» 3,000 Saas 
First National of 8. I 12834 120 150 
fourteenth Street 170 Sete 
Fourth National 17336 15 180 
Franklin........... cf] eave 75 
Gallatin National.. 310 310 330 
Garfield National.. 40) 500 see 
German American. 120 110 a 
German Exchange. 360 300 325 
Germania........... 400 325 aoe 
Greenwich....... 17546 165 Fe: 
311 300 340 
ashe 90 
160 be 
525 540 
140 155 
seas 180 
130 ee 
750 aM 
h ‘oan 194 195 
and Traders 125 Byes 125 
ercantile........... 170 170 180 
erchants’........... 140 140 se 
erchants’ Exchange 115 14 118 
vie en ERs 475 440 Po 
Mount Morris 100 “0s3 9746 
Nassau........... 150 150 165 
now uaerton. 180 = erage 
ew York.......... coos OTH 235 237 
New York County............ 810 Sens 70 
New York Nat. Exchange.. 100 ene 95 
ed York Produce Ex. -- 10% 115 120 
___ SESE 100 100 106 
g ineteenth Ward. . > 100 seis 
North America....... ee | | 130 140 
Oriental.... - 185% ike 180 
Pacific 17646 175 185 
Park... 260 265 267 
nie tine tie “id 
mix... it 
Republic........... 160 145 155 
Seaboard National 173 168 eee 
econd National 485 425 coce 
eventh National 105 100 jwess 
Shoe ana Leather $1 91 95 
Standard........... 100 $5 105 
tate of New York 113 110 1126 
Third Nat tional. . 85 50 5 
esmen’s..... 100 7 a 
— Ward.. 1% oe 130 
EI Te oT 200 20) oink 
Union SE 195 175 185 
United States eu 205 175 Swed 
Western National.. 116 114 
West Side..... Esvotnuwisecsves “sve 25 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





June 19. June 12. Increase. 

MIRERS < osecsisvee $518,550, $513, apa $4,822,100 
SED. sciescessesd 90,050,200 89,267,800 782,400 
Legal tenders aed 104, ‘6 11,300 1,861,500 
BIEB.. 2 cccse. 2,523, 2 110,5 0 7,417,700 
Circulation....... "13,992,700 14,251,500 *258,800 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








vegan aebhee $90,050,200 $89,267,800 $782,400 
pegalt tenders. . 106,472,800 104,611,300 1,861,500 
Totalreserve... $196,523,000 $193,879,100 $2,643,900 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits. . 148,182,050 146,277,625 1,854,425 
Excess res’rve. $48,390,950 $47,601,475 $789,475 


*Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 




















June th, 1896—Surplus............sseceesseeeeee $19,918,250 
Jane 22d, 1895—Surplus............ceccccscceccee 36,544,250 
June 23d, 1894— : eee 76,855,375 
June 24th, 1893. 5,481,975 
June th, 1892 > 19,872,050 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid, Asked. 
New By OIRO. 0... cso vccccosseccecnsete 1247 12544 
New 4s, Coupons 12 
4s, Registered 11% 111 
m4 Coupons... 113 11 
5s, Registered u3s% =o 
5s, Coupons...... --.1B3% LL 
Carrency treet PT re WHE  ..6 
UO a vduvesadsesGiubunbsssbcersenconcseoes onseul 10444 . 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 1gth, were: 


CoMME?CE.........00206 208 


| Republic.............. 160 
Mechanies’.............. 19334 | 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


-It is claimed that New Bruns- 
wick has a greater mileage of railroads 
in proportion to population than any 
State in America. 


. Messrs. McIntyre & Wardwell 
estimate the crop of winter wheat at 
277,090,000 bushels. The production 
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of the States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is placed at 233,090,000 bushels 
as against 209,000,000 in 1896. 


-Louis Windmiiller, of this city, 
has contributed an article to Sound 
Money of Chicago on proposed banking 
reforms. Mr. Windmiiller has given 
the currency problem great study, and 
his article contains much that is sug- 
gestive and interesting. 


. It is stated that a transfer of the 
greater part of the East Tennessee coal 
lands, including the mines and lands in 
Jellico, Coal Creek, Poplar Creek 
and Middlesboro district, covering 
nearly 100,000 acres, has been made 
for between $4,000,000 and $5,000,- 
ooo. The mines have a yearly output 
of 2,500,000 tons of coal and employ 
3,500 men, 


. Messrs. J. Kennedy Tod & Co. 
give notice that the dividend of 2% de- 
clared on the first preferred stock of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co., will be payable on July 6th to 
holders of the voting trustees’ certifi- 
cates, of record on the books of the 
voting trustees at the close of busi- 
ness on June 22d. 


. While the election of Mr. Sam- 
uel Sloan, President of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company, as Vice-President of the 
National City Bank of New York, does 
not mean that Mr. Sloan will give 
up his connection with the railroad, it 
does mean that the bank will have a 
little closer hold upon him for advice 
upon financial matters, which few of 
our business men are more capable of 
giving than he. 


. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


200 shares Cent. Pac. Rd. Co............. 93% 
30 shares Real Estate Ex. and Auc. Room, 

Aa Be ees Fens 71%@75% 
50 shares cons. Gas Co. OEM. F ... doses 165% 
$1,000 Jersey City 6% water scrip......... 107 
$7,000 Cent. Rd. of N. J. 1st cons. 7%....107% 
$5,000 Union Ferry Co. of New York and 

PAPO, BH oo 05 8s o 5 Red oe cheeses. ox 10434 
$500 Metrop. Gas Light Co. ist 6%...... 106% 
$3,000 Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth St. 


Crosstown Rd. Co. Ist 5%........... 10254 
3 memberships N. Y. Prod. Ex....$110@$150 
$1,000 Texas and Pacific 2d 5%............. 24 
$13,000 Etna Coal and Iron Co. 6%......... II 


.Altho the manufacture of bicy- 
cles assumed very large proportions in 
England before much headway was 
made in this country, our exports have 
now become very large and are rapidly 
increasing. The total shipments of bi- 
cycles and parts from the United States 
for the month of April were valued at 
$1,117,824 as compared with $330,900 
for April, 1896, and for the ten months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30th, the 
total exports have been $5,283,000 
against $1,001,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


..A correspondent writes us as fol- 
lows: 


Southwest Texas never looked so 
fine in twenty years as it does at the 
present times. The grass is knee high 
all over the country. There will be 45 to 
50 bushels of corn to the acre raised 
through the whole of southwest Texas, 
and the cottoncrop at the present time is 
also in very fine condition. Cattle are 
going up, up, up, and the stockmen are 
happy. In 1882, when cattle got to the 
top point, yearlings sold for $15, which 
was the top price; they are now selling 
as high as $12.50. Calves are selling from 
$9 to $10; steers are netting their owners 
in Chicago from $20 to $30. The tide has 
certainly turned in this country. 


. The chief of the forestry division 
Department of Agriculture, reports that 
the present annual cut of white pine 
will exhaust the supply in about six 
years. He says that since 1873 the 
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States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota have furnished 154,000, 000,- 
ooo feet, board measure, and 83,000,- 
000,000 shingles. In the whole coun- 
try there has been cut no less than 
" 200,000, 000,000 feet in the last eighteen 
years. Wood pulp consumes 800,000- 
ooo feet yearly of pine, spruce and 
hemlock. His estimate of the stand- 
ing white pine timber of the North is 
100,000,000,000 feet, or about one-half 
as much as has been cut since 1879. It 
is estimated that Canada has 37,300,- 
000,000 feet of white pine and that 
2,000,000,000 feet is cut yearly. 


.... The Legislature of Pennsylvania 
sent a concurrent resolution to Gov- 
ernor Hastings asking him to state 
what new subjects of taxation he had to 
recommend to increase revenues. In 
replying Governor Hastings states that 
it is not his duty to make suggestions 
of this sort, and he takes occasion to 
recommend economy in the expendi- 
ture of public moneys and says he would 
gladly approve any bill that might be 
lawfully passed decreasing existing 
salaries from the highest to the lowest. 
He adds: 

‘‘There are two ways for States, as 

well as individuals, successfully to meet 
such exigencies as the present conditions 
impose. The first is to increase the in- 
come to meet existing outlay. This is 
practically impossible for State or indl- 
vidual at this time. The other is to re- 
duce expenditures soas to live within the 
income. Thisis good housekeeping. In- 
stead of searching through the crippled 
business interests of the State for new 
subjects to tax, or calling upon me to 
point them out, it will be much easier 
and more inthe line of duty as public 
servants to exert our energies in finding 
where the burden of taxation may in 
some measure be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of our people.”’ 
This recommendation and advice might 
be properly addressed to the Legisla- 
tures of many other States as well as to 
the National one at Washington. 


...-One of the daily papers of 
Brooklyn, having stated that savings- 
bank deposits were liable to taxation 
.as personal property, Mr. William 
Hanhart, Assistant Comptroller of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of 
New York, one of the largest savings 
banks in the United States, replied as 
follows: 

“Will you permit me to correct your 
reply that ‘ savings-bank deposits are 
subject to taxation?’ Such deposits are 
not subject to taxation. Section 4 of 
.Chapter 456, Laws of 1857, anfends the 
- Revised Statutes, and is as follows: 

‘«* The deposits in any bank for sav- 
ings which are due to depositors and the 
accumulations of any life insurance com- 
pany organized under the laws of this 
State, so far as the said accumulations 
are held for the exclusive benefit of the 
‘assured, shall not be liable to taxation, 
other than the real estate and stocks 
which may be owned by such bank or 
company and which are now liable to 
taxation underthe laws «i J: it te. 


He also quotes an opinion of the At- 
torney-General of June 12th, 1878, 
stating that the section of chapter 456 
quoted from above, ‘‘ protects the in- 
dividual depositors as well as the bank.” 
He adds that whenever an attempt has 
been made to tax savings-bank depos- 
its the courts have upheld the validity 
and constitutionality of the above law. 
Justice Barnard’s opinion also states 
‘‘that the surplus earned by savings 
banks is equally exempt from taxa- 
tion.” It would seem to be the inten- 
tion of the laws of the State of New 
York and of the several judicial opin- 
ions which have been given on the 
subject that savings-bank deposits are 
n ot taxable as personal property. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery Savings Bank, of which 
John P. Townsend is President, has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, on all sums from 
$5 to $3,000, which have been deposited 
three months, payable July 19th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 34% per 
annum on sums not exceeding $3,000, 
payable July roth. 

The Irving Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on accounts from $1 to $3,000, 
payable July roth. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution 
has declared interest at the rate of 34% 
per annum on all sums not exceeding 
$3,000, payable after July roth. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has 
declared interest on all sums entitled 
thereto at the rate of 4% per annum, 
payable July 21st. 

The Continental Trust Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 %%, 
payable July roth. 

The New England Loan and Trust 
Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 14%, payable June 21st. 

The Real Estate Trust Company has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 3 4%. 
payable July 1st. This isan increase, as 
their last was 3%. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a div- 
idend of 6%, and an extra one of 4%, pay- 
able July 1st. - 

Dan Talmage’s Sons Company has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
2%, payable July rst. 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of $3 per 
share, and anextra dividend of $1.50 
per share, payable July 15th. 

The American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 4%, payable on demand. 

The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of 1% on its capital stock, 


payable on the fifteenth day of July to 
stockholders of record at the closing of 
the transfer books on June 30th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


| LETTERS OF CREDIT. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





" 


ICE. 
The People’s National Bank, located at Denver in the 
o, is closing up its atfairs. 
holders and others, creditors of said Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims against ee pce for payment, 
AWRENCE, President, 

Dated April 27ih, 1897. 


MORTGAGES. 


If, in the past, you have con- P 
” fined your Western investments 

to mortgages secured by lowa < 
4 Farm Property, your holdings ‘ 
are now causing you but little « 
; trouble. If you want to continue 
to be easy in mind and free ot 
4 annoyance, we may be of service 
Q to you. for we handle choice lowa 
mortgages bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest. We are also always ready , 
to purchase them at a fair price. ‘ 


| HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL ST., N. ¥. 
The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL 


is made easier by the use of 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


ANY TIME AND ANYWHERE 
AND ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 


Send for Circulars to 
Agency of U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 


§ FREDERICK W. PERRY, Megr., 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. ¥._ 


_ aE" 


Don’t Travel, 
Telephone 


Especially during the hot weather. 


18,500 


17,000 in Long Island, New Jersey 
and Westchester towns, 

100,000 in towns and cities from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 


Render traveling for business pur- 
poses practically unnecessary. 








Telephone Siations 
in New York. . . . 


New York City Service from $90 a year. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street 115 West 38th St. 
952 Broadway (23d St.) 


ARRANTS 


Safest short time paper, earning 6 

to 9 per cent. Carefully selected 

State, County, City and Public School issues 

running 6 to 24 months. Write for details. 

ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., 31 Equi- 
table Building, Boston. 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. O. Box 743, Santiage, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 
Shares and Bonds. 











EDWARD E. 


POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice ay 10 


JOSEPH T. ORE, Vice 
President; RICHA D DELAFIELD, Vice President ; 
g 8. “HICKOK, Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN, 
~o 


The National Park Baak of New York. 
Gavi a dae ear ead $2,090, b+ +3 


Ex Tce eee eeseecerseseesscesessees 
ience 








Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS s CREDIT 
United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Ws. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Gpones F. ViEToR, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CrosBY BRowN, 
EDWARD CoopER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, 
WILLIAM suena, 
Avex. E. OR 





D. ILLs. 
WIrLtiaM H. Macr, JR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


(823) 














1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Sepervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS, 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
ORK, June 18th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors oon this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. and an extra one 
of FOUR PEk CENT., free of tax, out of the earnings 
A Ae aaa six months, payable on and after July 
8 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WM. R. KURAU, Assistant-Cashier. 








OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN FIRE ese RANCE COM- 


42 oe St, 
EW YORK, June 15th, 1897. 

The Board of Directors oe this day declared a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock of the Company 
for the six months ending June 30th, 1897. and payable 
July ist to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books. 

The transfer books will be closed June 25th at 3 
o’clock P.M., and os d Jul 


SILAS P. WOOD, President. 


THE BOWE ERY SAV INGS BANK. 
2 and 130 Bowery. 

126th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 

NEw YorK, June 4th, 1897. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum has been declared and will be cred- 
ited to depositors vn all sums of ive Dollars and up- 
ward and not exceeding Three Thousana Dollars, which 
shall have been deposited at least Three Months, on the 
first day of July next, and will be payable on or after 
Monday, Jul spa 1897, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the by- 
Dividends not ‘called for will be credited to each ac- 
—_ be entitled to future dividends the same as a 

epos 
By order of the Dee. 
N P. TOWNSEND, Pres 

ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary on 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, pte he Secretary. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
56 and 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST., N.Y. 
74TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Truscees have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE HALF (3%) PER CENT. per an- 
num be paid to depositors on and after J uly 19th on 
all sums of $45 and up to $3,000 which have remained 
on deporit for the three or six months ending June 
30th, ae nr pam wien the by-laws and rules of 

e ban Money deposited on or bef 
will draw interest from July ise. nn ee 

LINTARD, P 

HENRY HASLER, goat ee 

CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums remaining on deposit during the three 
and six months ending June 30th, 1897, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. per annum on amounts from $1 to 
33,000, payable on and after Monday, July 19th, 1897. 
Deposits = on or before ae 10th Will draw interest 


trom July 1 
- B. TOTTEN, Presid 
G. BYRON LATIMER. Ser cretury. — 








Manhattan Savings Institution. 
No. 644 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1897. 
92d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this’ Institution have declared inter 
estat the rate of 344 per cent. per annum on all sums 
not exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 30th inst., payable 
on and after the third Monday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS oe 
1 and 3THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute 
CHARTERED 1852. STH DIVIDEND. 
NEW YORK, June 8, 1897. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR EN ‘DING June 
30, 1897. at the rate of KOUR PER CE PER 
ANNUM, will be credited to depositors” entitled 
thereto under the by-laws of the nk on sums 
7 to $3,000 INTEREST PAY ABLE JULY 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10 will draw 


interest from July 1, 1897. 
% boon * laces 
_JONATHAN B.C URRE Y, Pres’t. 


Cen ee co MPANY, 
ad 8S 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual quar- 

terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER C ENT. 


payable to stockholders of record on July 10th ne xt. 
oa. Transfer Books will close July ist and reopen July 








NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
34 Nassau St., New York. 

The fifty-ninth consecutive quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. has been declared 
by the directors of this Company payable June 2ist 
1897. 





WILLIAM F. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 
30 Ama A ig . 
ORK, June 17th, 1897 
The Board of Trustees m.. e this day dec slared 3 a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE HALF PER 
CENT. (344 per cent.), payable July ist, 1897. 
Transfer books close June 21st, 1897, at 3 o'clock P.M., 
and reopen July ist, -_ at 10 o'clock a. 
HENRY W. - REIGHLEY, fy Secretary. 


OF 





DAN TALMAGE’S SONS COMPANY. 
112 WATE 2. STREET, 
w YoRK, June 15th, 1897. 
At a meeting of the Board ‘of Directors held this day, 
a quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. was declared 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable July 
Ist, 1397. The transfer book will close > 3 o'clock P. m. oo 
June 25th, and ——— at 10 o’clock a. M., July 2d. 
AVID TALM ‘AGE, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw YORE, 2ist June, 1897, 
The Board of Directors of this company has declared 
a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on its capital stock 
payable at this office on the 15th day of July next, to 
stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer 
books on the 30th inst. The transfer books will be 





closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on Wednesday, the 30th inat., 
and hh. atl0o0 "lock ce M. on Friday, the 16th of 





July n 


y. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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The American Bel! Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Thureday, July 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of it on Wednesday, June 
30th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 14th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 


PANY. 
New York, June 9th, 1897 
DIVIDEND NO. 115. 
The Board of Di have declared a quarterly div- 





idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 19th day of June, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 19th, inst., and re-opened on the 
morning of July ist, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








of business on June 22d, 187. ‘he first preferred stock 
transfer books wiliclose 3 Pp. M.,on June 22d, 1897, and 
“= reopen ot ee on Jul ch, 1897. 
ew Yo! une . . 
' FREDERICK STRAUSS, Assistant Secretary. 


The above dividend of two per cent. will be pevabie 
on July 6th, 1897, to holders of the Vot rustees’ 
certificates for first preferrea stock of the St. 
Louis and San i tailroad C 


pany, of reco 
on the books of the Voting trustees, at the close of 
Dasiness on June 22d, 1897. fhe transfer books of the 
Vuting Trustees’ certifi s for first preferred stock 
will ¢! al ° 1897, and will reopen at 
10 A. M. on July 6th, 1897. Checks will be mailed. 
Dated, New York, June 15th, 1897. 
J. KENNEDY TUD & COMPANY. 





& 
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KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 
234 FIFTH AVE., 
Branch Office, 66 Broadway. 
New YorK, June 8th, 1897. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
anaual dividend of THREK PER CENT. from net earn- 
ings on the capital stock of this Company. payable Jul, 
ist, 1897, to stockholders ef record of June 2ist, 1897. 
Transfer books wiii cicse June 2ist, 1897, at 3 P. M., and 


n Jul 1897. 
are = FRED'K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 





THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 
New YORK, June 9th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing a have this day declared the following divi 
ws poe ie July 2d, 1897 : 
On t portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 
titled to semiannual dividends, 34 PER CENT. 
On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 14 PER CENT. 
On the Common Stock a dividend of 3 PERCENT. 
The transfer books will close on June 16th at th 
o'clock P.M., and reopen on July 3d, 1897. 
JOHN E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


A reg dividend of one per cent. on the capital 
stoc 
this office on and after btege yf July ist, i897. The 
transfer books will be closed on Wednesday, June iéth, 
at 3 o’clock p.m., and will be reopened on Friday, July 
2d, at 10 o’clock, a.M 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 


REPORTS from the Northwest and 
Southwest are more encouraging, and 
buyers from those sections show more 
willingness to take hold of staple mer- 
chandise. In the large cities the re- 
tail trade is also progressing favorably, 
and altho trade in general is still quiet 
the tendency is toward improvement, 
and hope concerning the future is 
strong. Larger transactions are re- 
ported in iron, last week having been 
unusually active in Chicago where large 
transactions in pig iron were reported. 
Bar iron was also more active, but 
prices are very low and there is little 
prospect of any important advance 
while supply and capacity continue so 
much ahead of consumption. A better 
demand is also developing for textiles; 
but here, too, the conditions are similar 
to iron; low prices and excessive pro- 
duction. The grain markets were quiet, 
and crop news had little influence. 
Cotton ruled firm. Wool was also 
strong, and it is believed that supplies 
have been imported sufficient for two 
years. The grocery trade has been 
very quiet, sugars ruling firm and tea 
weak under tariff prospects. There 
was a moderate advance in hides, and 
shoe manufacturers are said to be look- 
ing forward to a brisker demand. 











HOW A WALTHAM WATCH SET ENG- 
LAND’S TIME. 


Ir gives us pleasure to copy the following from the 
New York Tribune: 

The idea of the owner of an American watch 
using his timepiece to correct the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich may seem absurd to an English- 
man; but that was done recently. One day Thomas 
Wheate, of No. 26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe 
Park, London, S. E., noticed that the time-ball, 
which falls accurately at 1 o’clock p.m. each day, 
was, according to his Waltham watch, a few sec- 
oOnds fast. He had such confidence in his watch 
that he did not believe it was at fault, and felt 
sure that some mistake had been made at the Ob- 
servatory. On telling some of his friends of this 
conviction he was laughed at for his impudence in 
daring to pit his Waltham watch against the accu- 
racy of the Royal Observatory. However, to set 





READING NOTICES. 





Boston, Mass., would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the fact that the Boston and Bangor Steam- 
ship Company reaches so many of the picturesque 
Maine summer resorts, that those omitted are 
scarcely worth mentioning. There is no part of the 
seacoast of the United States soc’ ing and de- 
lightful as that of Maine. The steamships of this 
company are comfortable, and a trip on one of them 
is exceedingly delightful. 


RELIABLE GROCERIES. 


L. J. CALLanan, 41 and 43 Vesey Street, New 
York, successor to the old Pouse of Callanan & 
Kemp, is very well known on account of his well- 
considered efforts to improve tiie Government of 
New York City, of the State and of the Nation 
through the advocacy of good government ideas. 
It ought to follow, and it does follow in his case, 
that he is perfectly reliable in business, and many of 
our readers who have ordered from him either per- 
sonally or by mail have found this to be so. uch 
money can be saved by families living throughout 
the country by corresponding with Mr. Calfanan 
and ordering their groceries of all descriptions, in- 
cluding his 43 blend of coffee and 41 blend of tea; 

rticular attention being to the fact that 
reight is prepaid to all points within one hundred 
miles of New York. 


STEVENS ARMS. 


We are pleased to know that while so many man- 
ufacturing concerns are complaining of more or less 
hard times, there is certainly one representative 
manufacturing establishment which is as busy as it 
need be and has been for a long period of time. This 
concern is the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass.,a name, by the way, well 
and favorably known everywhere throughout the 
country wherever arms—pistols or rifles—are used. 
Their manufacturing establishment is complete in 
every detail and is the result of a great many years 
of practical, conscientious, pains-taking striving for 
the production of the best rifles and pistols. The J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Company manufacture a full 
variety of arms of all sorts, ranging in prices from 
the $6 ‘‘ Favorite’ rifle, up to the celebrated 
“* Schuetzen,” at $65. The line of pistols manutac- 
tured by them have obtained considerable promi- 
nence for ordinary use as well as for use in galleries 
and for police officers and experts. The same at- 
tention in every detail is given to the manufacture 
of their pistols as to the rifles. All of their goods 
are manufactured of the best materials, are perfect 
in symmetry, are safe, accurate and rtable, and 
the same detail is paid to the manufacture of the 
cheaper goods as to the more expensive. Their re- 
duction in the price of the Stevens Arms possibly is 
one reason that they are driven to their full capacity 
to supply the steady and increasing demand for the 
Stevens Arms. 











PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 

VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Tuat the public have come to recognize the fact 
that the best and most convenient method of pleasure 
travel is that presented by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s personally-conducted tours, is evidenced 
by the increasing popularity of these tours. Under 
this system the lowest rates are obtained for both 
transportation and hotel accommodation. An experi 
enced tourist agent and chaperon accompany each 
tour to look after the comfort of the passenger. 

The following tours have been arranged for the 
season of 1897: 

To the north (including Watkins Glen, Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Sara- 
toga, and a daylight ride down through the High- 
lands of the Hudson), July 27th and August 17th. 
Rate, $100 for the round trip from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, covering all 
=. of a two weeks’ trip. 

o Yellowstone Park on a special train of Pullman 
sleeping, compartment and observation cars and 
dining car, allowing eight days in ‘‘ Wonderland,” 
September 2d. Rate, oe from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and ashington ; $230 from 
Pittsburg. 

Two ten-day tours to a peng Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, Richmond 
and Washington, September 28th and October rath. 
Rate, $65 from New York, $63 from Philadelphia. 
Apply, 1196 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 


yOURNEAy 


AND 


BORNHAAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 











the matter at rest, he wrote to the Astr 
Royal, telling him of his conviction, and asking 
him if he would let him know whether he was 
right or wrong. In return he received the following 
reply, signed by H. P. Hollis, of the Observatory: 
**In answer to your letter of yesterday, the Astron- 
omer Royal requests me to inform you that on 
Thursday last the time-ball was, through an acci- 
dent, dropped about eighteen seconds before 1 
e’clock.”’ 





Del . Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 











Re 


Trade Mark. 


DEIMEL 


LINEN-MESH 
UNDERGARMENTS 


for men, women, and chil- 
dren. Comfortable and 
healthful beyond com- 
parison with those of 
any other fabric. Call 
and see the goods, or 
send for explanatory 
pamphlet and samples to 


The Linen Store, 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Lengths. of Silk 


Dress and Waist Patterns. 
ELEVENTH STREET STORE. 
10,000 lengths of Black and Colored 
Novelty Silks, in Dress and Waist Pat- 


terns—many of them in the popular 
and seasonable Foulard Silks, 


35 cts. to $1.00 per yard. 


For the better accommodation of cus- 
tomers, large representations of these 
lengths will be conveniently displayed, 
both on the Main Floor and in the 
Basement Salesroom. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





A FAITHFUL FRIEND 


Is a first-class policy of Life Insurance. It is 
like the watch-dog that guards your hcuse, or 
the policeman who patrols in front of your door, 
or the Government which keeps silent vigil and 
is little thought of till its strong arm reaches 
out to protect you in time of need. Often it con- 
fers a legacy which is a mine of wealth. Inves- 
tigate the Life-Rate Endowment, 20-Payment 
Guaranty, or the 20-Payment Life Annuity of 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


ENSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital. ..........0.--sececccesseeseesesves 000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities............ seereeee 465,734 4 40 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1891.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS BH. MONTGOMERY. Presiden, 


TRAVEL, ETC, 


WABASH RAILROAD. 


Through sleeping-car service from NEW YORK. 
BOSTON and BU FF ALO to CHICAGO and ST. LOTIS, 
running via NIAGARA FALLS. T 

















of sleeping-car berths, etc., apply to 
E) , Gen. East. Ag’t, 
387 Broadway, New York. 
J. RAMSAY, Jr., Cc. 8. ANE, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mer. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
a 8T. LOUIS, 








When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 
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Insurance. 


Some Ancient Views About 
Life Insurance. 


THE representatives of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania division of the German 
Baptists, in general convention, have 
pronounced thus as to life insurance: 


‘“‘That there should be no life insur- 
ance, because it is selfish, in that it gives 
no benefit to the really poor and needy 
and robs the Church of true Christian 
charity; because it is a childish savings 
bank, and thus kills the ability to prop- 
erly take care of means; because it is a 
lottery and because it is an incentive to 
covetousness and murder.” 


The people referred to in the above 
item are known as Dunkards or 
Tunkers, and have recently been in 
general convention in Maryland. This 
sect dates from about 1708 in Germany, 
whence a few persecuted members emi- 
grated in 1719, settling in Germantown, 
Philadelphia. They do not publish 
statistics, and their number in the 
United States is not definitely known, 
but is estimated at 100,000.. The ma- 
jority of the Dunkards are farmers, but 
some are professional men and me- 
chanics. They are said to discoun- 
tenance going to law against out- 
siders and will not allow any quar- 
rels among themselves, requiring all 
matters of difference to be settled, 
in the good old way of the Apostolic 
Church, in the Church councils; hence 
they have no use for lawyers—except, 
perhaps, in the rare case that one of 
their members should have the law 
leveled at him by an outsider—and a 
Dunkard lawyer is said to be quite un- 
known. They refuse to bear arms, and 
take no active interest in politics, tho 
some of them vote. They never admit- 
ted slaveholders to membership, and 
are on record as having denounced the 
slave trade as long ago as 1782; in 1783 
they also denounced the liquor traffic. 

Naturally, a frugal, austere and sim- 
ple people, obeying the rules which 
further longevity and mimimize pover- 
ty, get on without the usual suffering 
and, even if they also must have some 
of the poor always with them, take care 
of their own poor among themselves, as 
the Jews do. That which we do not 
miss or seem to need in our own lives 
we are naturally inclined to undervalue 
and to count as of no use anywhere 
in the world—you could not con- 
vince the African native of furs 
or the Eskimo of palm-leaf fans. So 
it is not surprising that the Dunkards 
do not favor life insurance, nor is their 
view of it of any practical considera- 
tion. It may serve, however, to recall 
to mind the views our fathers of half a 
century ago held of life insurance. It 
is said to be selfish, in that it gives no 
help to the really poor, and robs the 
Church of Christian charity. But with 
as much truth love itself could be ac- 
cused, for that is demonstrably an en- 
lightened and elevated and elevating 
selfishness, tho not self-seeking, which 
is another matter; and al] help could 
be denounced as selfish because giving 
is more blessed than receiving, since it 
blesses twice—him who takes and him 
who gives. Charity, we all know now, 
begins at home, but it does not end 
there; and he who first makes life in- 
surance provision for his own who are 
nearest is none less likely to forget that 
others, also, are in a sense his own. 
Life insurance, also, ‘‘ is a childish sav- 
ings bank, and thus kills the ability to 
properly take care of means.’’ This 
charge can best be received and answered 
with a kindly smile. Moreover, ‘‘it is a 
lottery.” So said our fathers, who 
held it a tempting, because a defying, 
of Providence. So are the lightning- 
rod, the house and garment to shel- 
ter, the medicine to meet disease, the 
food to stay hunger for a few hours. 
Providence is not defied and tempted 
by prudent forethought, and when 
Providence wills that we. die nothing 
can detain us. But it is ‘‘an incentive 
to covetousness and murder.” Not 
unless in the abuse, and this charge 
has been hurled unsuccessfully at the 
Industrial companies too often to need 
further remark. 

No. Life insurance is founded upon 
a rock and will stand, 
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The Prudential Life Insurance 
Company of America. 


IN ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels” we find that 
‘«whoever could make two ears of corn, 
or two blades of grass, to grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would:deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to 
his country, than the whole race of pol- 
iticians put together.’’ The principle 
contained in this extract is essentially 
true—that whoever does good service 
in the world is a benefactor who de- 
serves the good opinion of the race. 
There are some enterprises evolved 


from the inner consciousness of man- 
kind which, like the planting of a ker- 
nel of corn, bring forth greater and 
richer results than the projectors antic- 
ipated. It is known to bea fact that 
the originators of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company of America at 
Newark, N. J., had little anticipation 
of the tremendous results which would 
follow the organization of that most 
excellent institution. It was originally 
intended as a life insurance company 
for the sole benefit of the poorer classes 
of people, those who from the nature 
of the case could not hope by any posi- 
ble means to take policies of a thousand 
dollars or upward, but whose efforts 
in behalf of their loved ones could 
only enable them in case of the 
death of the insured to liquidate 
the physicians’ and undertakers’ bills. 
Policies were expected to _ range 
from fifteen or twenty up to one 
or two hundred dollars, and the pay- 
ment of premiums from ten to thirty or 
forty cents a week was to be collected 
by agents visiting the insured. The 
work done in this direction has been 
wonderful. The Company’s business in 
industrial life insurance has prospered 
to a degree and is now of phenomenal 
proportions. 

A few years ago, recognizing the fact 
that the same official management and 
clerical force might be utilized in the 
cause of life insurance as conducted by 
the regular life companies, the Company 
thereupon entered upon the issuing of 
life insurance under a_ considerable 
number of approved forms of policies, 
and the growth of this branch of the 
business of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company has been very great and 
satisfactory. The Company has had 
the benefit of the experience of other life 
companies in perfecting policies which 
should be free from useless technicali- 
ties and in all respects what are some- 
times termed ‘‘up-to-date” in their 
terms and conditions. People nowa- 
days want to pay their money and re- 
ceive a simple, plain, straightforward, 
short, crisp policy, the principal item 
being that in case of death of the in- 
sured the policy will be paid promptly 
and without question. The Prudential 
offers such policies, and we are glad to 
know that it is reaping a very great 
measure of success. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


1857. 1897, 


THE AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
42 CEDAR STREET. 








Assets - = = = $1,017,000 
Capital - = = = 400,000 
Net Surplus May 31st = 222,000 
Increase of Net Surplus 

since January - = _ 47,000 
Book Value Stock - - 155% 





SILAS P. WOOD, President. 
FRED’K W. DOWNER, Vice-Pres’t. 
HERBERT A, HALLOCK, Sec’y. 
ALBERT B, LIELL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





1829 cuanrer rerrervar.1897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance - of Philadelphia. 


Capital $400,000 00 
Tasurance Reserve . 1,599,415 78 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 35.898 73 


1,070,127 55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Net Surplus 





Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This Liable has had many more years’ experience in 
ty business than any other company. 
tes are somewhat higher than those of other Lia- 
bility companies, but are the lowest that are possible 
consistent with safety,as shown by its long experi- 
ence. 
{t conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It wae yee poe to give policy holders the same thorough 
permanent ge apeenng which have given it 
its h high reputation in the past. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 


Its 





DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 
Neo, 51 Cedar St., New York. 
1897, NATIONAL 1897 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan. 8 990 03 
1398-880 13 
1,037,580 14 


Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

' E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 

B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


1850, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
tain the following clauses: 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
“—“s surplus over Capital and Liabil- 


PoeeeeTOeeeerererr reer rere rr erers) 











INSURANCE. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, aeiest: 





1851. 1897. 


ASSETS Jan. 1,1897...... “17, Br EwT g 

LIABILITIES............0000.. Bee OS 

i) 2 fi of Seah ae ata RE $41.6 
Massachusetts Laws protect the ‘palley Aolder 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 





* After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the ee mage tn Semen either of 
travel, resid 

AU Death Gate paid var UT DIs- 
COUNTas soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and guccesstar Agents, wishing to represent 


this Cy Oo cate with the President, at 
the Home O 61 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE P.3 BURFORD............ President. 


etary. 
Pseccccsccvesssie Assistant Secretary. 
qoekeseveases Actuary. 










Jas 
... Medical Director 
ITTEE: 


FINANCE COM) 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS 





Le PL. | RSE 'd. 
E. H. PERKINS, JRk., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ No % 
AN. 4.” sedahbyrtenqiedidvongilhen Leather* 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


A Prudent Policy. 


THosE intelligent and provident 
men who seek future security and 
comfort for those who are dependent 
upon them through Life Insurance 
in the Mutual Life of New York, con- 
stantly ask The Great Company’s 
agents for a form of contract where- 
by they may obtain for the amount 
insured upon their lives an absolutely 
safe investment, which shall not only 
provide a sure and fixed income dur- 
ing the lifetime of their surviving de- 
pendents, but also secure to them the 
ultimate payment of the sum insured 
after the necessity for an income pro- 
ducer has ceased. 

Such a demand is both natural and 
creditable, and to meet its require- 
ments fully, the Company has issued 
what is known as a Continuous In- 
come Debenture Policy. This is a 
contract which provides for the wife 
of the insured a life annuity of five 
per cent. of the total amount for 
which her husband was insured, and 
at her death it guarantees payment 
of the entire principal sum to the 
child or children named as residuary 
beneficiaries. These are the simple, 
and at the same time the distinctly 
marked, advantages obtainable under 
this agreement based upon the faith 
and security of The Great Company. 
Other advantages, further privileges 
and additional benefits, are included 
in the options of the contract, and of 
them any of the Company’s agents 
can tell you in detail. The distin- 
guishing and important value of the 
plan consists in the intermediary 
trust during the life of the wife or 
beneficiary, and, at herdeath, the re- 
version of the amount to the surviv- 
ing children. 

Nor can these two marked features 
be too earnestly or too frequently 
presented. The important points 
are that this Company guarantees 
the five per cent. income to the wife 
during her lifetime, and thereafter 
the payment of the sum insured to 
the children. No contract, contain- 
ing such provisions, can be had else- 
where possessing the intrinsic value 
and providing the unquestionable se- 
curity of this new policy of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, and every man who in- 
sures his life for the benefit of his 
wife and children should have at 
least a part of that insurance secured 
in the manner provided for by the 
Continuous Income Debenture. 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 

CAPITAL $200,000. 
Now “Bratch Ofices 60 Cedar'sireet. 














Sieeeeus 
W.F. SHIRLEY, E . HANKS, 
E.E. EAMES ERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL 
GEORGE L. FOX, EODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BRO . 
HENRY T JOHN 8. OLIVER, 
ROBERT McCAFFERTY, SIDNE EY WARD. 





ARTIN V. wood... 9. 
JOHN E. LEFEIN Gw L, President. 


EL 
SAMUEL Sane Ts Vice President and Secretary. 
ONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ALTER L. TYLER, 
Ww. 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABSETS, Dec. Sl, 1806.06... ccccccoccsccoccces $25,910,904 83 
Daan cnnncrosasendnmasteceagecse 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
Oe 5 urance values to which the insured is 
ent ied Ma whe nee en ne for any . 
ets, rates and values for any age sent on a) 
plication to the Company’s Office po - 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
¥. TRULL, Secretary 


(825) 28 


Hanover 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
New York. 


I. REMSEN LANE, President. 


HOWARD P. GRAY, CHARLES L. ROE, 


Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. 
CHARLES A.SHAW, JOSEPH McCORD, 
2d Vice-Pres’t. Ass’t Sec’y. 





AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Sa aed adds av ccevccasecensagéteeds 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................... $8,706,088 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896................+ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

ita treccrecicndtcondewssos $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- — 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 U0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

IER ielcgcemadesscevanasadsovesees 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
GIN iy cadanscgccecsvciscctctesvedcus 175,229 2 

PRESS RE bas os SIE eee $11,312,758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Psa 
-R. H. MOORE, : DENTON SMITH, 
- RAVEN Cia . H. MARSHALL, 
joserH H.CHAPMAN, CH AS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW, EDW. FLOYD-JONES 


GEORGE H. MACY 
WALDRON P. BROWN 
ANSON W. HA 

H AGOSTINI 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, 
ponlan Ht. Ese, 


JO 
CHRISTIAN pe THOMSEN, VERNON H . BROWS 
CHARLES P. 8URDETT, LEA N DER X LOVELL 
HENRY E. RAWLEY VERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWKENCE TORNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
A +EORGE COPPELL, 
WLETT, GUST. H. SCHWAB, 


Son? ts AV Ww. 
aver ay AMSINGK. FRANCIS M. BACON. 
A. A- RAVEN, President. 
¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
_THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ....cccecceee $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
TOPCO, C€C........cccsecsececeeces 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
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I Saved My Life. 
BY MARIA A. MARSHALL. 


I KEPT my money to insure me ease; 

I saved my strength for length of days; 
I shunned the sad 
To keep me glad, 

And won some heartless praise. 


My brother perished for my surplus bread: 
My feeble sister fainted by the way; 

As proud I strode 

Along the road 
‘«7’m safe,”’ I used to say. 


Money has not secured me ease; _ 

There is no joy in length of days. 
Would I had fed, 
Would I had led 

The weak in their hard ways! 


Orance, N. J. 


A Dose of Paradise. 
BY ANNIS F. EASTMAN. 


SHE was a dealer in Futures. She 
plied her trade in a valley town which 
was almost always covered with a damp 
fog. This fog sometimes crept into her 
soul and obscured the value of the Fu- 
tures at which’ she constantly labored, 
which led to half-hearted work on her 

. part, and this, in turn, to dissatisfaction 
on the part of those for whom she 
toiled. 

She was not poor enough to excite 
compassion, for her work provided her 
with food and comfortable clothing. 
Her poverty was of a kind for the relief 
of which there is, as yet, no organized 
movement in society. 

It compelled her to live among sur- 
roundings that daily crucified her sense 
of beauty, tho she was never hungry or 
cold. It forced her to buy always the 
most durable garment instead of the 
most becoming; it shut the door against 
her to social and artistic delights which 
her soul craved; in short, she was out- 
wardly comfortable, but inwardly hun- 
gry and faint. 

Of her poverty she seldom thought; 
indeed, she had no time for thoughts, 
except such as could be immediately 
utilized in growing Futures; for she was 
busy every day and evening at her 
trade, and sometimes worked far into 
the night. 

One day she felt sick and a doctor 
was called in, who shook his head and 
said: ‘‘ You'll have to take a rest!’ 

She smiled derisively and replied: 
«« Why not prescribe a dose of Para- 
dise ?”’ 

‘«That’s just what I am doing; not 
only prescribing, but providing.’’ 

The weary woman closed her eyes to 
hide their tears; as she did so she 
seemed to be slowly falling through 
space and darkness. 

With a sigh, half of regret for her un- 
finished Futures, half of joy that it was 
all over, she gave herself up to this 
strange, yet delicious sense of falling, 
or rather of drifting through some elastic 
medium which at once upheld her and 
yielded to her weight. 

When she opened her eyes it was 
upon a new white world of hills and 
valleys, trees and houses familiar yet 
strange because of its glistering white- 
ness in the sunlight that poured itself 
upon all that she could see. 

Crisp, frosty air greeted her like the 
wholesome tonic of a friend’s reproach, 
the sound of gay bells was in her ears, 
and she saw that she was climbing a 
snow-white hill behind two steaming 
black horses who shook their heads and 
jingled their bells as the steeds of old 
Santa Claus used to do in her far-away 
childhood. 


A man sat beside her in the cosy 
sleigh, and a great, brown fur robe 
covered her up to her eyes; but she 
asked no questions, fearing to break the 
spell and find herself in her dull room 
again rebelling against the doctor’s de- 
cision, 

As the horses climbed up and up the 
air grew clearer, the sunshine brighter, 
the line between hills and clouds more 
vague and indistinct, the world seemed 
slipping behind her, and she thought of 
Elijah’s chariot. ‘‘But surely they 
would not send his chariot for me!” 

Just at this point in her dim refiec- 
tions the horses suddenly stopped with 
a last glad jingle of their bells; and, 
raising her head, she saw a gleaming 
white object dimly like a house. It 
seemed to be one of the mansions in 
the skies that the clouds form at sun- 
set. 

‘*I wonder if this is the house at the 
end of the beanstalk,” she thought, with 
some trepidation, when suddenly it 
seemed to open like a flower that has 
been waiting for the night moth, and a 
delicious fragrance was poured around. 

The wondering woman, as if borne 
by some magical influence, soon found 
herself in the very heart of this white 
flower of a house, half-buried in a great 
yellow chair before a glowing fire, which 
was, so far as she could see, the only 
living thing about the place. 

After an indefinite period of blissful 
rest—it might have been a moment, it 
might have been a day—she began to 
see something besides the leaping 
flames, to feel something more than the 
caressing clasp of the great chair. 

‘*] have come into beautiful homes 
like this before; have even been wel- 
comed into them by gracious ladies 
who said they were glad to see me; but 
it was never like this. Speech of wel- 
come is silver, but silence truly is gold- 
en.” 

Then she lifted up her eyes and 
looked around, and lo! the beauty- 
hunger in her soul was satisfied. 

‘‘Linger a little while in your bou- 
doir, oh, gracious lady, and let your 
humble guest have time to feast her 
eyes upon the beauty with which your 
parlors are filled. When you appear 
she must be polite—interested in you 
and forgetful of her surroundings; and 
she would so love to examine that bit 
of exquisite carving or gaze upon that 
rare picture, or touch with reverent 
fingers that volume of her dear Steven- 
son fitly bound. Give her a little time; 
she will not be impatient for your pres- 
ence.”’ 

In mild bewilderment the tired eyes 
looked out from the depths of the dam- 
ask chair, and traveled over polished 
woods, shining mirrors, luxurious 
couches, soft rugs, dim, rich tapestries. 
the deep red glow of velvet curtains 
and the sheen of silken draperies, a 
piano with a song lying open upon the 
rack before the keyboard—a song whose 
opening words, 

“* Not a sparrow falleth,”’ 
seemed to bring a new presence of peace 
into the room. 

‘“‘Poor sparrows! Do they know 
what the Christ said, and does it make 
their fall easier ?’’ 

For a long time she lay in the fire- 
glow, drunk with beauty; but at last 
she rose energetically to seek the mis- 
tress of this house and explain that 
which she in no wise comprehended— 
her own presence in it. 

As she turned from the fire she sud- 
denly faced a great, wide window, which 
was the eye of the house, as the fire was 
its heart. Like the high mountain of 
the Scripture story, this window com- 
manded a view of the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them, 
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There was the broad white slope of 
the hill, like the gulf of purity that lay 
between Lazarus and. Dives, beyond 
which lay the steaming, sweating, riot- 
ing, swearing city, the smoke of its tor- 
ment rising continually. 

‘«* All these things will-I give thee ?’ 
Poor bribe, after all,’’ she thought, 


and leaping beyond the city spires and . 


chimneys her eyes sought answering 
peaks of whiteness to the cloud-blessed, 
sun-kissed hight from which she 
looked. 

‘‘Would that all men might be of- 
fered the choice on such a mount of 
transfiguration as this!’’ 

As she stood gazing from the window 
rapt even from the beauty around her 
by the glory that lay beyond, a voice 
seemed to speak quietly in her mind. 
‘« The angel of this home, its soul, is 
gone fora while. Itisyours. Useitas 
souls use bodies. It is subject to you.” 

‘*Mine! as souls use bodies—mine to 
administer, mine to enjoy, mine to 
use ?” 

Filled with content she sank once 
more into the soft golden depths of the 
chair by the fire, and as she did so she 
became aware of a presence in the room. 
It was that of a big white creature 
with a yellow head and deep, solemn 
eyes, in*‘the shape of a dog, ‘yet 
no more like a dog than were the 
winged creatures John saw inthe Apoc- 
alypse like horses. It came slowly into 
the glow of the firelight from out a 
shadowed corner, and up tothe chair in 
which she sat. 

‘*Would he accept the new soul in 

the old body, this towering creature 
with his mighty head and all-knowing 
eyes?” 
- Trembling she awaited the result of 
his thorough inspection, as slowly and 
solemnly he snuffed at her very thoughts 
that he might decide, in his unerring 
dog-fashion, what manner of spirit she 
was of. 

‘‘Had she been caught up into this 
paradise to become the easy prey of 
this great beast ?” 

‘«* Beware of dogs,’ saith the Scrip- 
ture—of dogs like this, who weigh you 
in the balance and will not destroy you 
uncondemned.” 

How still she sat, how loud she felt 
the beating of her heart, when at last 
the great white creature turned from 
her and stretched himself resignedly at 
her feet! He had accepted her—albeit 
with a sigh. 

It was not long before very remark- 
able traits showed themselves in this 
room where she and the dog and the 
fire lived together. 

Just to the right the wall seemed to 
open as she gazed at it, and there ap- 
peared a bit ofold forest clothed in the 
young green of early spring. The 
ground was still covered with the dead 
leaves of the autumn, but she could 
smell the violets that breathed beneath 
them. How like the woods in which, 
as achild, she had found the earliest 
blossoms! Some time she would spend 
a whole day there. 

In the opposite wall another opening 
appeared, and beyond it lay a snow- 
covered hillslope anda frozen stream on 
which some children were playing with 
their sleds and skates. She could hear 
their shouts and merry laughter, but 
had no desire to desert the fireside for 
their company. 

‘«What a marvelous house this is, 
with spring on one side and winter on 
the other!’’ But even as this thought 


flitted through her mind she raised her 
eyes to the wall above the fireplace, 
and there the green ocean lay spread 
out before her; the waves, foam-crested 
and angry, rolled in upon the beach 
and sank back in impotent wrath, as 
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she had seen them do, how many times 
in the old days, when the sea was her 
unfailing companion! Yes, there were 
the gulls with outspread wings, whose 
easy flight over the water she had so 
often envied. Surely this is a magi- 
cian’s palace, or else it is Heaven, where 
all our own things wait for us. 

Moved by this thought, she rose and 
walked quickly to a bookcase where she 
had seen the names of certain old friends 
shining in gold and black. 

‘‘Could she read in Heaven?’’ was 
the agonizing question which she would 
fain put to the test. 

Ah yes! ‘‘ My bed is a boat ”— 

So her last fear about Heaven was 
removed—the fear that one would know 
everything intuitively there, and the 
keen joy of reading be lost. 

So she brought the dear books in 
their beautiful bindings and tucked 
them in nooks and corners of the great 
chair in which she sat, just to feel them 
at hand; and then she lay back and 
dozed and dreamed of reading. 

After a while a gentle voice spoke at 
her elbow, ‘‘ Luncheon is served’; and 
wondering, she rose and followed a 
white-capped little niaid into another 
beautiful room, where a little table was 
spread with the daintiest of meals. How 
strange to sit at meat alone, to feel no 
responsibility for the cook’s mistakes, 
*to be watchful of nobody’s manners, to 

be unanxious about the relative supply 
and demand! It was good, and she 
lunched as a wise child enjoys a stick 
of candy, taking a very little bit and 
then a long rest, to make it last longer. 

It was not long before she became 
quite used to her new surroundings and 
prepared for any surprise; for we are 
all made for ease and luxury, and 
nothing is so easy to adjust one’s self to 
as increased comfort. 

She walked from room to room; she 
read a little here and there, stretched 
out upon the luxurious couches, touched 
with idle fingers the keyboard of the 
piano, hummed snatches of old songs, 
and at last timidly patted the dog’s 
head. 

Her old life, the monotonous work, 
the problems of respectable poverty, all 
were gone from her mind, and as she 
caught sight of her own face in a mir- 
ror she laughed; ‘‘ youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s,’’ she said. | 

But the short winter day is drawing 
toaclose. She leans closer to the fire, 
but it burns low and the gleam from 
silken curtains and gilded frames dies 
out. She looks fearfully into a shad- 
owy corner, and there she sees three 
faces; they are those of a fair young 
mother with her two daughters clinging 
close about her. She is sweet and 
gracious, but she gazes almost sadly at 
the figure in the chair, and her eyes say, 
‘“« We know you not!”’ 

Then another form emerges from the 
shadows of another corner—a stately 
man with a mien of grace. He too 
looks down and seems to say, ‘‘I know 
you not.’’ Disconcerted, almost fright- 
ened, she turns to stir the fire; surely 
if she can make the flames leap up 
again all will be as before. But the 
fire will not respond save by one fitful 
gleam which seems to repeat, in impo- 
tent spite, those words with which the 
very silence of the place is eloguent— 
‘* We know you not!’’ 

The great dog grows restless and 
walks from door to window anxiously, 
coming back to the lonely figure in the 
chair to peer doubtfully up into her 
face as if about to reverse his former 
judgment and deal with her summarily 
as an alien, an interloper, which by 
this time she feels herself to be in very 
truth, 

A great wave of homesickness passed 
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overher in which she saw her dingy 
rooms, homely table, troublesome 
children, monotonous work, glorified 
by every tender association of her life. 
They knew her, bore with her, loved 
her—it was her own place; would she 
ever win back to it? 

Casting about in her mind for a way 
of escape, she went to the window, and 
there in the gathering dusk stood the 
cosy sleigh behind the prancing black 
horses which had brought her up the-hill 
in the morning. 

Eagerly she sought the door and 
rushed out. Again, as if by magical 
influence, she found herself safe and 
warm in the robes of fur, whirling down 
the hill over the crusted snow, with the 
bells ringing a glad accompaniment to 
her thought, ‘‘I’m going home! I’m 
going home!’’ 

Soon she stood in her own little living 
room pouring out the story of all that 
she had seen and enjoyed toa delighted 
group composed of husband and chil- 
dren, whose beauty and grace and 
goodness shone fairer in her eyes than 
all the loveliness she was describ- 
ing. 

«And are you better?” said one. 

«« Better? was I sick? I am well. 
Come, let’s get supper, then we will 
have a merry game, and then we will lie 
down to sleep, under one roof, content, 
thankful. Paradise is good, but home 
is better.’’ 





So one woman, tired out and starved 
in her esthetic self, was cured. 

Was it nota beautiful remedy that 
her doctor found ? 

Try it on your overburdened sisters, 
oh, women to whom God has given beau- 
tiful homes. 

Go away for a day, ora week, and set 
some weary worker in the midst of that 
beauty and comfort which are your 
daily bread. Put her in your place for 
a season; she will not abuse your trust, 
and you may save a soul alive and send 
your sister back to her own place with 
new courage for her fate. 

Evmira, N. Y. 


The Beginning of an Anarch- 
ist. 


BY ADELINE KNAPP. 





HE was such a queer little figure, 
standing there by the roadside. He 
might have been nine years old, and he 
might have been ninety. On general 
principles I knew that he could not be 
nine hundred, but so ancient and 
worldly-worn did he appear that I mar- 
veled to see him, 4 

I was driving slowly, letting the pony 
take her own gait, and when we ar- 
rived opposite the little figure we were 
traveling ata snail’s pace. I scarcely 
looked at the child—it was really only 
a child—but I was vaguely conscious of 
his hard, old, sneering face coming into 
the line of my vision. How did such a 
look ever get into a child’s face? AsI 
came near he hurled some words at me, 
but not hearing distinctly I drew rein. 

‘« What did you say?” I asked. 

He half started to run, but finally 
‘stood his ground, defiance, and some- 
thing very like hatred, mingling on his 
small countenace. Whatever he had 
called out he seemed loth to repeat it, 
but, bitterness winning the day over 
fear, he said, with a world of angry chal- 
lenge in his voice: 

‘Think you've got a horse’n’ buggy, 
don’t ye ?”’ 

The storm of rage and envy in the 
little face moved my heart to pity. I 
looked down upon the child, and he 
grinned mirthlessly back at me. At 
last I said; ‘‘ A horse and buggy? Yes, 
Should you like a ride ?’’ 
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He started back as tho I had offered 
to strike him, but did not speak again 
until I had repeated my question. 
Then: ‘‘Wud I like a ride?’’ he sneered. 
Yes, I explained, I could take him @ 
little way. The thought seemed ac- 
tually to frighten him, while it fasci- 
nated, as well. 

‘‘Wud I like a ride?’’ he repeated; 
but it seemed to me that the tone bore 
less of sneering incredulity. I renewed 
the invitation. 

‘* How fur’ll ye take me ?” 

‘*To that clump of trees yonder,” 
pointing to some acacias in the dis- 
tance. He stole longingly toward the 
step of the low phascton, but did not 
venture in. He looked like some hun- 
gry, hunted creature of -the woods. 

‘‘Come, jump in,” I urged. ‘‘ You 
can easily walk back.’’ And at last he 
climbed in, sitting on the extreme edge 
of the seat, one hand on the dashboard 
and a foot on the step, alert as a 
startled lizard, ready for instant 
flight. 

The pony trotted gently on, and I 
waited, longing to see the strained 
look pass from my companion’s face. It 
did not; but after a moment or two he 
released his grip on the dashboard and 
his hand dropped upon his knee; but 
he did not draw in his left foot. The 
road was level and hard. The January 
sunlight sifted down through the tall 
eucalyptus trees and made pretty pat- 
terns on the wayside grass. A mead- 
ow-lark whistled from the top of a 
fence. My passenger sat speechless, 
quivering with excitement; and fear of 
saying the wrong thing kept me silent, 
so we drove on in quiet. 

But beside the road the delicate little 
‘*«shooting-star’’ was already lifting its 
lovely blossoms, and I finally called his 
attention to their beauty. 

‘«They ain’t yourn,’’ he flashed, with 
quick fierceness. 

‘«Of course they’re not mine. 
put that into your head ?” 

‘«’Cos you said they was pretty.” 

‘‘Don’t you ever think things are 
pretty even when they are not yours?” 

Silence for a space, and then, still 
with the bitterness of hate in his tone: 
‘« They ain’t nothin’ mine.” 

‘But the wild flowers are as much 
yours as mine, or anybody’s,” I ven- 
tured to say. I was not surprised, how- 
ever, when he characterized them as ‘‘no 
good.” Nor was I disappointed when 
he received in silence my suggestion that 
their beauty was some good. He was 
thinking of something else, and exam- 
ining the hood of the phaeton. His 
next remark was: 

‘*I wasn’t never in a buggy before.” 

‘*No?” 

‘« Naw. 
things.” 

‘‘Thatis fun, if you don’t fall off.” 

‘¢Or git slashed when the man sees 
ye.” 3 

Silence again until we neared the 
clump of acacias, then; ‘‘ Here’s where 
I gits off,’’ he said, and, after a shade 
of hesitation: ‘‘Say, zs this your horse 
’n’ buggy ?”’ 

«Yes. Will you tell me why you 
spoke so to me, back there ?’’ 

He seemed a little confused, but 
answered promptly enough: ‘‘I thought 

_ you was stuck-up, havin’ a horse ‘n’ 


What 


But I’ve ketched on behind 


buggy.” 
«‘Oh; do you think so now?”’ 
‘‘Naw.’’ A pause, ‘Say, you was 
good.”’ 


I looked again at the wizened little 
face. What sort of cruel school was 
the boy training in? ‘‘It doesn’t make 


people ‘stuck-up’ just to own things,”’ 
I said; ‘‘ that only comes from having a 
bad heart and letting ourselves think 
hateful things about people.” 





I do not know whether he under- 
stood. I was obliged to drive on and 
leave him; but I looked back as I turned 
a bend in the road, and saw him gath- 


ering the delicate blossoms of the 
‘* shooting-star,’’ and I was glad for 
that. 


Dimonp, CAt. 


Mamma’s Little Mice. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 





MamMa’s little, seven little, busy little 
mice 
(In braids or caps or curls); 
Mamma’s little, seven little, brave little 
mice, 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is gray-coat Tim 
(Braids or caps or curls); 

Leave the woodpile all to him, 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is staid Ledore 
(Braids or caps or curls); 

She can make a bed or sweep a floor 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is deft Estelle 
(Braids or caps or curls); 

She sets the table and rings the bell 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is lightsome Prue 
(Braids or caps or curls); 

Here are the dishes for her to do 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is field-mouse Joe 
(Braids or caps or curls); 
He handles the spade and swings the 
hoe 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is comely Kit 
(Braids or caps or curls); 

She will sit and knit, while the others flit 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


One little mouse is Baby Bib 
(Braids or caps or curls); 

He coos and sings in his willow crib 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


Mamma’s little, seven little, busy little 
mice ; 
(In braids or caps or curls); 
Mamma’s little, seven little, brave little 
mice 
(Seven little boys and girls). 


Ontario, Cat. 


BY JAMES EDWIN CAMPBELL, 


In the year 1875, while a girl of 
eighteen, I taught school in the little 
village of Rainey, Ohio. 

It was a little hamlet of about three 
hundred inhabitants, and contained 
only a sawmill, one flour-mill, two 
stores, one drug-store and the post- 
office. 

No Negroes had ever lived there, and 
when a colored family moved into a lit- 
tle tumble-down shanty on the outer 
edge of the village there was great ex- 
citement, especially among the young 
people. Some of my pupils had never 
seen a Negro, and acted very much like 
boys on first seeing an elephant. 

To this family Cesar belonged. I re- 
member the first time I saw him. It 
was a bright October morning, and I 
was On my way to the schoolhouse. I 
had stopped, and was looking at the 
flaming banners which a swamp-maple 
by the wayside waved tauntingly at me. 
I wanted some of those leaves. I could 
not reach them, and I dared not climb. 
I was about to pass on when a little 
black boy came down the road, whis- 
tling as loudly and as clearly as a thros- 
tle. 

He had a broad-brimmed straw hat— 
that is, what brim was left was broad— 
and tattered trousers which I really be- 
lieve could accommodate two boys of 
his size, These last were held up so 
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high by suspenders of once white mus- 
lin that the waistband almost touched 
his chin. But there was something very 
pleasant in the round black face and 
the large dark eyes. 

He broke his whistle short off when 
he saw me, and said, with a smile that 
showed teeth which would make a cap- 
ital advertisement for some dentifrice: 

‘*Good-mawnin’, mahm.” As he said 
this, his hand touched the worn brim 
of his old straw hat, not with servility, 
but with that crue, honest respect 
which the race has for womankind. 

‘*Good-morning, my little man,’’ I 
replied, cheerily; for I liked him‘ at 
once. ‘‘ You are a stranger here.’’ 

‘«Yes’m, we’s been heah only ‘bout a 
fohtnight.”’ ; 

‘¢ Where did you live before you came 
here ?”’ 

‘* We'se fum way down on de coast ob 
Virginny, mahm.”’ 

‘* Well, what is your name ?”’ 

‘‘Julius Cesar Lewis, mahm,” again 
the hand touched the hat-brim. 

‘‘Well, Julius ’’— 
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‘‘Dey calls me Cesar at home, 
mahm.”’ 
‘‘Well, Cesar. I want some of those 


bright maple leaves; will you get me 
some ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes indeed. mahm.” In a mo- 
ment he was up the swamp-maple like 

* a squirrel. I held my apron while he 
broke off branch after branch and 
dropped them into it. At last I told 
him that I had enough. 

‘«Dey’s jist an offul purty one right 
over my head; I'll git it fust,’’ he re- 
plied, and reaching up broke off and 
threw down to me the finest bunch of 
leaves I had ever seen. 

As he came down I thanked him and 
offered him a dime. A pained expres- 
sion came into his face. 


‘“‘T done it as a favor, mahm,”’ he 
said. 
I felt rebuked. There he stood, 


ragged, barefooted, black, but a per- 
fect little gentleman, with an intuition 
that he should not accept pay for an 
act like that. He shut his eyes to the 
fact that that dime meant twelve sticks 
of candy at Bill Jones’s grocery 
around the corner, or a whole pocketful 
of marbles. 

I became interested in this 
gentleman in black.”’ 

“ Did you ever go to school, Cesar?’’ 
I asked. 

‘““No, mahm; but 
write, right smaht. 
coast lurned me. 
rands fur her.” 

‘* Would you like to go?’ 

‘‘Oh yes, mahm.” His face bright- 
ened and then fell as he said: ‘* But 
dey wouldn’t let me. I’se a nigger; 
an’—well—niggers ain't as good as 
other folks; is dey, mahm?’’ His voice 
trembled: ‘‘I wants to lurn, deed I 
does, mahm; I[ wants to be somebody.” 

‘« Well, you shalllearn,’’ I answered. 
‘«You come around to the schoolhouse 
in the morning, bring whatever school- 
books you have. I will help you all I 
can.”’ es 

‘¢Oh, thank you, mahm!’’ and away 
he ran down the road, too happy to 
walk. 

I went around to the directors’ 
houses and saw them all that evening. 
Dr. Brown was willing that he should 
go; but Mr. Hays, who ran the flour- 
mill, said that the boy’s parents were 
a reckless sort of people—chicken 
thieves, etc. That his, father, Zeke 
Lewis, was a drunken, idle fellow. Then 
some of the parents might object. 

I told him that the boy could not 
help what his father was or did; as for 
the people, I did not think they would 
seriously object, 


‘* little 


I kin read and 
A lady down on de 
I used ter run er- 
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**Wal; Miss Clark,.but there hes 
never any darkies lived -hereabouts; 
an’ I don’t just know how it will 
take.” 

‘‘Then, Mr, Hays, it is not a ques- 
tion: of right or wrong with you, but of 
how it will take?’ 

He hummed and hawed, and finally 
said: ‘‘ Wal, if Doc Brown and Squires, 
the druggist, air willin’, I shall not 
objec’.”’ 

Well, Squires proved, like Barkis, to 
be ‘‘willin’;” and so it was settled that 
little Cesar should have a chance to 
strive for manhood with the rest of the 
boys of the village. 

The next morning as I came up to 
the schoolhouse, there, leaning against 
the door, waiting for it to be opened, 
stood Cesar. He had, under his arm, 
an old slate, without a frame, and one 
corner broken off, an old blue back 
spelling-book and a Fourth Reader, 
with half of the back gone. 

“ Good-mawnin’, mahm,’’ he said, 
and raised his hat in the way which had 
attracted my attention the day before. 

I was janitor as well as teacher, and 
as usual I started to open the windows 
and dust the desks. ; 

“I'll do that, mahm,” said Cesar, 
and, taking the dusting-cloth, he made 
the dust fly. 

~ When his class was called he came 
up. shy.and backward. But when he 
began to read I was surprised. He 
was a beautiful reader. He was a hard 


- student, and at the end of his first week 


had become used to the school and was 
doing finely. 

He very seldom went out at recess, 
but would stand at the window and 
watch the others play. 

I thought everything was going all 
right until about two months after he 
had started. I came from dinner and 
found Cesar, with his head down on 
his desk, crying. I asked what the 
trouble was; he only shook his head. 
At last one of the little girls said the 
boys had called him ‘‘nigger,’’ had 
told him that his father was a 
chicken thief and had made fun of his 
clothes. 

I sat down by him and put my arm 
around him, and he burst right out. 
(I had corrected his language and he 
hardly ever spoke in the old way.) 

‘*Oh, Miss Clark, there’s no use try- 
ing, Iam only a nigger. They all hate 
me ’cause I’m black. I can’t be any- 
body. I can’t help it if my pap don’t 
actright, canI? I can’t help it ’cause 
I’m black. I’ve done nothing to them. 
I don’t never go on the ground where 
they is!” 

I knew it was true. At noon he 
would take the little tin can in which 
he brought his meager lunch, go off 
into the corner and eat it all by him- 
self. 

I let him cry without trying to stop 
him, for I thought it would do him 
good. I fairly burned with indignation 
as I thought that the poor little fellow 
was suffering all this because, as he 
said, ‘‘ He wanted to be somebody.”’ I 
thought of how he had come there bare- 
footed on frosty -mornings, shivering 
with cold, until I had given him a pair 
of shoes for sweeping the schoolroom. 
I thought, too, of his hard lot at home; 
a drunken, worthless father, and alas, 
saddest of all, a drunken, worthless 
mother! 

I drew the little suffering form close 
up to me. 

** Every one doesn’t hate you, Cesar. 
I love you, my'child.’’ : 

** Everybody but you and Linkum.’’ 
(Linkum was his dog, a lop-eared hound, 
whose one redeeming quality was that 
he loved Cesar.) ‘‘You’ve been ‘so 


good to me, and—and—I’ve tried to 





stand it; but I can’t, oh, I can’t! I'll 
have to quit.” 

‘*No, I wouldn’t quit, Cesar—I 
wouldn’t give up my chance to be 
somebody,’’ I said. 

**Is every place like this?” he asked, 
looking up at me with tear-stained face 
and quivering lips; ‘‘ is there any place 
where people don’t hate you ‘cause 
you’se black ?”’ 

‘Yes, there are places where no one 
thinks of color.” 

‘‘On earth? You mean in Heaven, 
don’t you, Miss Clark ?” 

‘*No, here on earth; now, Cesar, 
you must be brave and stay. I want 
you to stay.’’ I took the little black 
hand in mine. 

**Do you want me to stay?” 

“Yes, Cesar, I want you to stay.” 

‘* Well, then, I'll stay; but oh, Miss 
Clark, they hurt me so!” 

When school resumed I told the 
scholars how cruel they had been. 
How cowardly they had treated him 
who had never done them a wrong. 

I then told them to repeat after me 
the following verse: 

“He prayeth best, who loveth best, 

All things, both great and small ; 

For the dear God who _loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

If they teased him any more, I did 
not know it, for Cesar never told me; 
*but several times I thought:I saw traces 
of tears. 

I have spoken of his dog, ‘‘Lin- 
kum.” When not at school he and 
‘‘Linkum’”’ were inseparable. He was 
a scrawny, lank, worthless hound; but 
to Cesar he was greater than a royal 
mastiff or a lordly St. Bernard. And 
‘‘Linkum,’’ who feared and hated 
everything else on earth, loved Cesar 
with all the strength of a dog’s nature. 

There was something so much alike 
in their sorrowful histories. Both were 
abused at home and abroad. One Sat- 
urday in the spring, as I passed the 
wretched little cabin, which Cesar call- 
ed home, I saw him trying to teach 
‘‘Linkum’’ to jump through an old 
barrel-hoop. A traveling showman had 
passed through the village with a 
trained poodle-dog, and Cesar was try- 
ing to teach ‘‘Linkum” some of his 
tricks. 

The scrawny hound did his best; but 
in vain. At last Cesar lost patience. 

‘‘Well, Aberham Linkum ’’—Cesar 
sometimes dropped back into the old 
tongue —‘‘Aberham Linkum, I’se 
"shamed of you. I’se ’shamed you’se 
my dog. I sutn’ly is. Why, you’se 
almost stewpid.’’ 

Poor ‘‘Linkum” dropped his head 
in shame. Cesar immediately relented. 
‘‘Nebber min’, Linkum, I wouldn’t 
gib you for all. de puddle-dogs in de 
worl’,”’ 

It was through ‘‘Linkum’”’ that 
Cesar’s trouble came about. The boys 
of the village, whenever they saw the 
dog slinking by on the other side of 
the street, would stone him. 

One day, like Mary’s little lamb, he 
followed his master to school, and when 
put out ‘‘helingered near.’’ I stayed 
at the schoolhouse quite late that even- 
ing, looking over examination papers. 
As I turned the corner, on my way 
home, I saw Cesar bending over some- 
thing and crying bitterly, I hurried up 
to him. He was holding ‘‘ Linkum’s ” 
head, which was bleeding. 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Clark, dey’s killed my 
pore dog; dey’s killed ‘Linkum!’ My 
pore, pore dog. Oh, Linkum, Linkum!’’ 

It seems that the dog had waited 
outside for Cesar, and as they went 
home the boys tried to make him run; 
but he would not leave Cesar, and they 
had beaten him down with stones. The 
poor little fellow threw himself down 
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on the grass by his dog and sobbed and 
sobbed. I cried with him; I knew how 
he loved his dog. 

‘Oh, Miss Grace,’’ he said, as he 
put his arms ,around his pet; ‘‘ he 
wouldn't hurt anybody! My pore dog!’ 
I knelt down on: the grass beside him 
and tried to take the dog out of his 
arms. He would not let me. 

‘« Perhaps he’s not dead yet, my boy. 
Let me have him.” I felt the poor 
brute shiver. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Grace, tell me he ain’t 
dead! He loved me so! Him and you 
wus all that cared for me. Linkum, 
Linkum!” 

It was only a dog, but it was all his 
all. 

‘Don’t cry so, my child, he may yet 
live.”’ 

As I said this the poor suffering 
creature, raised his bleeding head, 
opened his eyes and licked Cesar's face. 
He gave one shiver and was dead. 

««Comeand go home, my boy.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, how can I go home without 
Linkum?’’ But he took up the poor, 
dead dog in his arms. 

‘Miss Clark,’’ he said, ‘‘ it may not 
be right, but when I saw my dog bleed- 
ing and struggling on the ground I just 
took up a rock and knocked Bill Brown 
in the head. I expec’ he’s hurt purty 
bad.”’ 

We buried ‘‘ Linkum” in the edge of 
the wood. That night Cesar came and 
told me that they were going to arrest 
him for hurting the Brown boy. 

“I am goin’ away, Miss Grace. I 
am goin’ away to one of those places 
where they don’t hate people ‘cause 
they’re black. I couldn’t go without 
tellin’ you how much I love you an’ 
how good you’ve been to me. Miss 
Grace, I’m guin’ to be somebody.”’ 

I knew it would go hard with him if 
he stayed. I gave him five dollars; I 
had to force it on him. 

And so Cesar left me. 





A few months after he had gone out 
into the world, an Ishmaelite in the 
sense that every man’s hand was against 
him altho his hand was against no man, 
I saw the following account of the death 
of a little black hero in one of the lead- 
ing papers of a large city: 


‘“WHO WAS HE? 


‘* AN UNKNOWN BLACK BOOTBLACK’S 
BrAvE DEATH. 


‘‘Yesterday afternoon, as a group of 
school-children, laughing and chatter- 
ing, were on their way from the Fourth 
Street School, a large Texas steer, which 
had escaped from the stock-yards, rushed 
bellowing up Fourth Street. The fright- 
ened children scattered in all directions, 
some taking refuge in the stores. 

‘« Little Mabel Bridges’s red coat at- 
tracted his attention, and as she turned 
up Elm Street, the now enraged animal, 
bellowing, and with his long rapier-like 
horns lowered, hotly followed. 

The gleaming horns almost touched 
the little red cloak as it streamed out be- 
hind the child, so near an awful death, 
A moment more and she would have been 
trampled beneath the cruel hoofs and 
tossed upon the gleaming white horns, 
when a bootblack sprang between the 
child and certain death and to his own, 
for the next moment, with a fierce bel- 
low, the steer was upon him. One mad 
lunge, one toss, the gleaming white 
horns dripped red warm blood, the boy 
lay quivering in the middle of the street, 
while the bull rushed on up Elm until he 
reached Chestnut, where he was shot by 
officer Daly. 

‘*Kind hands picked up the brave lit- 
tle fellow and carried him into Mosier’s. 

‘* A physician was calledin, but the lit- 
tle fellow was dying rapidly. 

‘“‘He looked vaguely about as if in 
search of some one. A kind-hearted lady, 
placing her hand on his head, asked him 
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whom he wished to see. He smiled and 
said: 

‘“**Is this—you— Miss Grace—oh—I 
want to be’— 

‘* With the smile still on his dark face, 
he died. 

‘Our readers will, some of them, no 
doubt, remember the little Negro boot- 
black, who plied his trade on Elm Street. 
He had been there only a few weeks. And 
when not at work could be seen on a huge 
dry-goods box with an old arithmetic in 
his hand. 

‘*Brave little fellow, whatever he 
wanted to be we shall never know, but 
God knows, and who shall say but what 
his half-expressed wish is granted. Who 
was he ?”’ 


Was it Cesar ? 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Learn by Heart. 


Bruce to his Men at Bannock- 
burn. 


(JuNE 24th, 1314.) 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front of battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery! 


Wha will be a traitor’s knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppressions, woes and pains! 

Be your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fallin every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow! 

Let us do or die! 


So may God ever defend the course of 
truth and liberty as he did that day! 
Amen. 

—ROBERT BURNS, 1759-1796. 


Pebbles. 


Anna; ‘‘That was a peculiar love 
affair of Fanny’s.’’ Rose: ‘‘In what re- 
spect ?”” Anna: ‘‘She didn’t know 
George was in love with her until he told 
her.’”’—£x. 





....A woman in humble life, returning 
from church, was asked if she had un- 
derstood the sermon. ‘‘ Wud I hae the 
presumption ?’’ she simply replied.—Zon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


..Mrs. Yeast: ‘‘1 see a Persian car- 
pet has been in use for two hundred 
years in the Shah’s palace at Teheran.”’ 
Mr. Yeast: ‘*‘I wonder if anybody can 
beat that.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


...-Mr. de Gotham; ‘‘Say,I hear that 
twelve inches don’t make a foot in Chi- 
cago.” Miss Porkpack: ‘‘That’s so, and 
neither do three feet make a front yard, 
like in New York.—Mew York World. 


...‘* Papa,” said Sammy Snaggs, as 
he paused, pencil in hand, ‘‘ how can you 
make a Greek cross?” ‘‘Mention the 
concert of Europe to him,’’ replied Mr. 
Snaggs.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


....Mew Servant: ‘‘1 found this coin 
upon your desk, sir.’’ Master: ‘I’m 
glad you are honest. I put it there pur- 
posely to test your honesty.”” Mew Serv- 
ant: ‘‘ That’s what I thought.” —Fiiegende 
Blaetter. 


...A.2 ‘ Well, and how did you sleep 
last night? Did you follow my advice 
and begin counting?’ #&.; ‘‘Yes. I 
counted upto 18,000.’’ 4..: ‘‘ And then 
you fell asleep?” &.: ‘‘No; then it was 
time to get up.”’"—London Tit-bits. 


....Senatorial Curtesy-—Senator Sil- 
ver: ‘‘Does the gentleman mean to say 
that I lie?’’ Senator Fence: ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman has too much regard for the 
curtesies of the Chamber to utter the 
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sentiment so aptly expressed by his 
learned friend.” —Philadelphia North 
American. 


...+Dhe Fond Mother: ‘‘ Everybody 
says he is such a pretty baby! I am sure 
the poet was right when he said that 
‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’”’ 
The Uncle (unfeelingly): ‘‘ But he should 
have added, ‘So does everybody else.’”’ 
—Life. 

.... Solicitor: ‘‘I am taking orders for 
the Boomerang, a paper no family should 
be without; only $2 a year.” Aged Par- 
ty: ‘*No, I don’t want it; I’m getting too 
old to take any new papers.” Solicitor: 
‘* That’s so; you do look kind of feeble. 
Suppose you subscribe for three months.”’ 
—LExchange. 


-...-From the Stygian Punch.—‘‘I say, 
Darwin,” said the author of Audubon’s 
‘‘Birds,”’ ‘‘let’s play golf.”’ ‘‘Where shall 
we play?” asked Darwin. ‘‘ On the Miss- 
ing Links, of course,’’ said Audubon. 
‘* Where did you suppose?” ‘‘1 supposed 
you’d be more at home on the Bobolinks,”’ 
said Darwin.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


....We Should Think So.—M.D. (to 
anxious mother): ‘‘ Your son’s case is a 
_very simple one; we will open his back, 
take out his spine, and lay his lungs and 
heart bare, inject his liver with an acid, 
and insert a silver wire at the base of his 
thorax. We will then sew himup neatly, 
and you’ll be surprised at the change 
it’ll make !—77ruth. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to con- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head,”’ by W. D. Howells. 

SECOND PrizeE.—‘‘ The Cure of Souls,” 
by Ian Maclaren. 

THIRD Prize.—‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,”’ 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Scribner’s 
new edition.) 

FourTH PrRiIzE.—‘‘ The Procession of the 
Flowers,” by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘Science Sketches,” 
by David Starr Jordan. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of ninety-four letters, and 
form a quotation by Bulwer-Lytton. It 
suggests the best books to read. 

My 40, 59 is a common verb, my 33, 45, 20 
is to observe; my 49, 68, 11 is utility; my 4, 
78, 17, 92 is to remedy; my 19, 71, 81, 75, 61 is 
a darting motion; my 26, 1, 37, 74 is part of 
a bicycle; my 66, 16, 43, 86 is the chief town 
of Upolu; my 35, 54, 88, 52 is where Horace 
Greeley advised all young men to go; my 8, 
47, 14, 5, 23 is a small room; my 809, 30, 28, 77 
is to congregate; my 53, 63, 80, 56is part of 
the foot; my 3, 25, 9, 57, 87 is shabbily 
clothed; my 82, 73, 21, 69, 38, 6is what Gen. 
F. A. Walker calls ‘‘an insurrection of 
labor”; my 64, 36, 50, 93, 32, 24, 44 is fault- 
less; my 60, 10, 22, 83, 67, 90, 41 is disloyalty; 
my 62, 58, 79, 39, 70, 27, 51, 84 is a name borne 
by three famous English scientists; my 48, 
15, 94,13, 76, 42, 65; my 91, 12, 46, 85,472, 29, 
and my 7, 18, 31, 34, 55, 2each name a fa- 
mous English scientist. C. B. 


ARITHMETICAL RIDDLE. 


A thousand and one and fifty more, 
To this add fifty and one, as before, 
With two-thirds of one the sum complete, 
Making a ten hundred thousand feat. 

: Mary L. LAWRENCE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF JUNE to. 


The “ Concealed Geographical Names ”’ contained 
the names of three hundred and sixty counties in 
the United States. Each name counts asone. The 
name ‘‘ Washington”’ is given to counties in thirty - 
one States. If, instead of that name counting but 


one. it was counted as thirty-one, the whole number 
of counties named would be eight hundred and 
eighty-two. The numbers after acounty give the 
number of States in which it may be found. 
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1, Ray; 2, Aurora; 3, Pierce (5); 4, Darke; 5 , Cloud; 
6, Hood; 7,"Gates; 8, Day (2); 9, Hill; 10, Valley (2); 
11, Highland (2); 12, Dale; 13, Garland; 14, Goodhue; 
15, Orange (8); 16, Vermilion (3); 17, Swift; 18, Little 
River; 19, Clear Creek; 20, Fountain; 21, Sweet- 
water; 22, Wells (2); 23, Sharp; 24, Stone (2); 25, Har- 
per; 26, Boulder; 27, Curry; 28, Cascade; 29, Falls; 30 
Niagara; 31, Minnehaha; 32, Coffee (3); 33, Silyerbow; 
34, Champaign (2); 35, Pearl River; 36, Red River; 
37, Chesterfield (2): 38, Cavalier; 39, Early; 40, 
Cocke; 41, Clarion; 42, Defiance; 43, Heard; 44, Mor- 
row (2);45, Gray (2); 46, Stonewall; 47, Fillmore (2); 
48, Barnstable; 49, Warren (14); 50, White (5): 51, 
Athens; 52, Meeker; 53, Caroline (2); 54, Assump- 
tion; 55, King William; 56, Augusta; 57, Beadle; 58, 
Jay; 59, Madison (19); 60, Crook (2): 61, Branch; 62, 
Knott; 63, White (5); 64, Pine; 65, White Pine; 66, 
Craven; 67, Crow Wing; 68, Wayne (16); 69, Tucker; 
70, Cross; 71, Chase (2); 72, Blackhawk; 73, Giles (2); 
74, Hot Spring; 75, Adair (3); 76, Bland; 77, Sum- 
mers; 78, Walton (2); 79, Kingfisher; 80, Lee (10); 81, 
Island; 82, Eddy (2); 83, Brooke; 84, Audubon: 85, 
Alexander (2); 86, Humboldt (3); 87, King (2); 88, 
Fisher; 89, Plymouth (2); 90, Eureka; 91, Howard (7); 
92, Ringgold; 93, Jewell; 94, Whiteside; 95, Foster; 
96, Sunflower; 97, Edgar; 98, Placer; 99, Lamb; 100, 
Starr; ror, Bell (2); roz, Lumpkin; 103, Rice (2); 104, 
Garfield (5); 105, Bee; 106, Summit (3); 107, Bigstone; 
108, Cherry; 109, Dunn; 110, Ashe; 111, -Linn (4); r12, 
Brown (9); 113, Wood (4); t14, Rush (2); 115, Ada; 
116, Bath (2): 117, Banks; 118, Green Lake; 119, 
Beaverhead; 120, Ward (2); 121, Live Oak; 122, 
Curry; 123, Limestone (2); 124, Rock (3); 125, Greene 
(14); 126, Woodbury; 127, Angelina; 128, Sac; 129, 
Gregory; 130, Nicholas (2); 131, Cecil; 132, Morgan 
(11); 133, Newton (6); 134, Pope (3); 135, Norman; 136, 
Wake; 137, Forest (2); 138, Rich; 139, Brooks; 140, 
Lake (11); 141, Rusk; 142, Jasper (7); 143, Yellow- 
stone; 144, Beaver (3); 145, Osage (2); 146, Mason (6); 

147, Adams (9); 148, Saline (5); 149, Mercer (8); 150, 
Casey; 151, Person; 152, Hall (3); 153, Ascension; 154, 
Center; 155, Towns; 156, Newcastle; 157, Cumber- 
land (8); 158, Bristol (2); 159, Leslie; 1€0, Ida; 161, 
Will; 162, Bay; 163, Ocean; 164, Dent; 165, Alpine; 
166, Switzerland; 167, Richland (6); 168, Park (2); 169, 
Barren; 170, Bear Lake; 171, Brooks; 172, Redwood; 
173, Pine; 174, Cedar (3); 17, Elk (2); 176, Deerlodge; 
177, Wolfe; 178, Oregon; 179, Platte (2): 180, Colum- 
bus; 181, Porter; 182, Queens; 183, Isabella; 184, Bent; 
185, Hart (2); 186, Atlantic; 187, De Soto (3); 188, 
Dane; 189, Pacific; 190, Leon (2); 191, Hunt; 192, El- 
dorado; 193, Mineral (2); 194, Miner; 195, Carbon (4); 
196, Iron (4);.197, James; 198, Smith (4); 199, Cape 
May; 200, Grant (13); 201, Boone (8); 202, Pocahontas 
(2), 203, Powhatan; 204, Steele (2); 205, Ransom; 206, 
Bond; 207, Nash; 208, Clinch; 209, Kent (5); 210, Cal- 
umet; 211, Pipestone; 212, Yell; 213, Huron (2); 214, 
Dodge (4); 215, Moody; 216, Iroquois; 217, Lasalle 
(2); 218, Banner; 219, Christian (3); 220, Bourbon (2); 
221, Kings (2); 222, Grand (2); 223, Louisa (2); 224, 
Choctaw (2); 225, Cherokee (6); 226, Wyandotte; 227, 
Comanche (2); 228, Pawnee (3); 229, Sioux (2); 230, 
Anderson (5); 231, Traverse; 232, Traill; 233, Big- 
horn; 234, Buftalo (3); 235, Antelope; 236, Prairie; 237, 
Frontier; 238, Lawrence (11); 239, Ohio (3); 240, Mis- 
sissippi (2); 241, Delta (3); 242, Camp; 243, Woodford 
(2); 244, Page (2); 245, Story; 246, Cooper; 247, Wise 

(2); 248, Thomas (3); 249, Burke (2); 250, Miller (3); 

251, Erie (3); 252, Converse; 253, Noble (3); 254 

Washington (31); 255, Lane (2); 256, Tom Green; 257, 

Jessamine; 258, Vernon (3), 259, Pike (10); 260, 

Worth (3); 261, La Fayette (6); 262, Liberty (3); 263, 

Independence; 264, Motley; 265, Troup; 266, Hale (2); 

267, Hardy; 268, Freeborn; 269, Swain; 270, Sterling 

(2); 271, Gentry; 272, Marshall (11); 273, Rains; 274, 

Cannon; 275, Nance; 276, Owen (2); 277, Jack; 278, 

King George; 279, Providence; 280, Andrew; 281, 

Laurel; 282, Eagle; 283, Republic; 284, Winn; 285, 

Marathon; 286, Marengo; 287, Columbia (8); 288, 

Licking; 289, Hinds; z90, Levy; 291, Bibb (2); 292, 
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296, Cobb; 297. Bertie; 298, Texas; 299, Sully; 300, 
King and Queen; 301, Victoria; 302, Amherst; 303, 
Graves; 304, Barton (2); 305, Graham (3); 306, Turner; 
307, Sawyer; 308, Boyd (2); 309, Pickett; 310, Lyon (5); 
311, Trigg; 312, Young; 313, Manatee: 314, Union 
(17); 315, Boyle; 316, Jersey; 317, Armstrong (3); 318, 
Meade (3); 319, Logan (10); 320, Bledsoe; 321, Quit- 
man; 322, Calhoun (10); 323, Fulton (8); 324, Patrick; 
325, Gaines; 326, Door; 327, Barnes; 328, Ford (2); 329. 
Bureau; 330, Carver; 331, Queen Anne; 332, Ware; 
333, Mower; 334, Carter (3); 335, Henry (10); 336, 
Crawford (11); 337, Josephine; 338, Sherman (4); 339, 
Dewitt (2); 340; Ogle; 341, Mobile; 342, Archer; 343, 
; k (3); 345, P 3 346, Kane (2); 347, 

Poince’ Borge: Gy ath, Rodos 4 - tc! ne om 
Price; 351 ills (2); ofa Cook (2); 353,, Charlotte; 
354, Grundy (4); 355, —_ (3); 356, Livingston (6); 
357, Jackson (22); 358, Baldwin (2); 359, Pitt; 360, Por- 
tage (2). 

The prize of May 27th was won byS. J. 
Holmes, Montclair, N. 5; ; 

Honorable Mention: John W. Hyslop, 
Frederick A. Henry, Mrs. Clara F. Ray, G. 
Bernon Dyer and Mrs. J. B. Child. 
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GROCERIES. 
No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. N eas please the 


and flavor. 
adjacent cities free. 
railroad and steamer to all point 
New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 





Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 


UNDER 


Royal Conditions. 


For an ideal Summer vacation trip go to NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, by the 


PLANT LINE. 


Magnificent U. S. Mail Steamships twice weekly from Boston, 
until July, when service will be increased to 


THREE SHIPS WEEKLY. 


The cheapest, most direct and most pleasant line to the land of the Acadians. 





J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


M. E. PLANT, Vice=-Pres. and Manager. 





J. A. FLANDERS, 
New England Agent, 
290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send for beautifully illustrated literature. 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


B. W. WRENN, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
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50c. and $1.00. 
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Starvation Never Cures. 
Dyspeptics need plenty of wholesome food—nature 
can't repair without materials. 
tion, then aid digestion by taking | 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 3 
It sweetens and cleanses the stomach, increases 
the supply of digestive fluids, and- hastens the 
expulsion of waste materials. -This gentle. pleasant 
remedy has been curing indigestion for 50 years. 
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Eat with modera- 
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Walked the Floor Nights 


Dreadful Suffering from Salt Rheum and 
Kidney Troubles. 
“ Thad salt rheum and kidney trouble, and 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsparilla, and am 
now a well man. Before taking this medi- 
cine I could not sleep at night, and my back 
ached so much that I could not lie in bed, 
and was obliged to walk the floor at night. 
I am now able to go to bed and sleep all 
night.’’ GEORGE Simon, Harbor Creek, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 








Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25C. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


United StatesHotel 


SEASON OF 1897 
Open from June 15 to October 1. 
For rates and other particulars apply to 
GAGE & PERRY. 





The Marvelous 


Mt. Clemens... Mineral Waters 

The most wonderful curative agents known to 
modern science for acute and chronic cases of 
rheumatism, all blood and skin diseases, worn-out 
nervous systems, stomach and liver troubles. The 
treatment is by means of the mineral water baths, 
—mineral, electric, vapor and Russian—under the 
direction of Dk. A.N. SHOTWELL. Bath house under 
same roof equipped with imported white porcelain 


jubs, 

The Mt. Clemens Sanitarium is a new fire-proof 
building, fitted and furnished throughout with 
every modern appointment to insure luxury and 
comfort. Steam heat, elevators, electric lights and 
bells, perfect ventilation and plumbing Sparkling 
table waters of perfect purity. Gymnasium, Bil- 
liard hall, croquet and tennis grounds, beautiful 
lawns, abundant shade. A delightful home, sum- 
mer or winter. OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 

An especial feature is our hotel department, 
the cuisine of which is under the supervision of a 
well known Chef x 

Illustrated pamphlet, terms and particulars on 
application 
The Mt. Clemens Sanitarium Company, Ltd. 


CLEMENS, M 


mT. ee 
The famous fishing grounds of Lake St. Clair and St. 
Clair Flats a short distance by boatand electric cars 








a TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE... 


ADIRONDACK ... 
MOUNTAINS 6i:°t2 


Old Times 
“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 

A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in North- 
ern New York—is reached from Chicago by 
all lines, in connection with the New York 
Central; from St. Louis by all lines in con- 
nection with the New York Central; from 
Cincinnati by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central; from Montreal by 
the New York Central; from Boston by a 
through car over the Boston & Albany, in 
connection with the New York Central; from 
New York by the through car lines of the 
New York Central; from Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls by the New York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled “‘ The Adirondack 
Mountains and How to Reach Them ™ sent tree, post- 

aid. to any address, on receipt of ai-cent stamp by 

eorge H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





“The 4.00 P.M. Limited ” 
—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars, built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Dining Carattached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 





Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 





Springfield Line. 











\ Absolutely Pure. 
"Till Delicious. 
BEB Nutritious. 
cosTs LESS S LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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Our Boys and Education. 
I. 
BY WILLIAM WARD RUSS. 


It is not always the bright boy who 
comes out ahead; neither is it the boy 
who has the best opportunity and chance 
for making something of himself who 
succeeds. Possibly as often failure oc- 
curs from being in too great a hurry as it 
does from being too slow. That we are 
in too great a hurry has been laid against 
us as a people. We want to do great 
things and have high aims, which is all 
well enough if we have force and power 
behind; but the force and power are very 
essential. 

The boy who is ambitious and anxious 
to get ahead, finds it a great temptation 
to leave school when a position is offered 
him in Mr. Smith’s store, or when Mr. 
Jones wants an office boy. Once he has 
left school the chances are that he will 
not return, and that what further educa- 
tion he is to receive must be picked up in 
a haphazard sort of way. 

Now the question is, does he intend to 
remain Mr. Smith’s clerk, and sell gro- 
ceries from behind a counter all his iife, 
or isthis tobe merely an expedient, with 
the expectation of other employment after 
a while? If he goes into Mr. Jones’s office, 
is he to remain an office boy until he can 
rise, after a year or two, to the office of 
clerk, and in time adopt the law as a 
profession ? 

It is not likely that he has given the 
matter any especial thought. The one 
important thing to him is, what pay will 
he receive for his services? There is no 
particular reason why he should go into 
Mr. Smith’s store, beyond the fact that 
the position is open to him, and that he 
will receive a small compensation for his 
time and labor. He has never thought 
of the grocery business as his life work, 
whether he is particularly adapted to it 
more than to any one of a hundred other 
pursuits. Of course he can learn to sell 
goods. So, as he sees no reason why he 
should dislike the work, he starts in and 
becomes a grocery boy. 

The work in a grocery-store, as our 
boy soon finds out, is not easy. He has 
to be at the store early in the morning, 
and there are few holidays; but he soon 
becomes accustomed tothis. He receives 
his money every week, and there is a 
good prospect of increased wages after 
awhile. He is acquiring an understand- 
ing of the business. He receives as much 
money as he could expect to receive in 
anything else. No other opening, in fact, 
offers itself, and he remains a grocery 
clerk. 

Mr. Smith is a good-natured, industri- 
ous man, whose whole mind runs to 
prices of sugar and coffee, and in waiting 
upon customers. After having served 
years of apprenticeship as a clerk, 
through hard work, economy and close 
attention to business, he had been able to 
go into business for himself. He has 
found that lots of business tact,and close 
study of the needs and demands of his 
business are required to be successful. 
He has had few, if any, vacations. He 
has not made a fortune, and there is 

little prospect that he will ever be able 
to retire from business with a competency 
sufficient to enable him to pass the clos- 
ing years of his life free from the cares 
and worry of business. 

Our boy, the grocer’s clerk, has entered 
with his whole soul into the business of 
his employer. He sees: that it is only by 
so doing that he can give satisfaction 
and hope for a rise in his wages, or even 
to retain his position. He asks himself 
—will he be satisfied to continue in trade, 
to weigh out coffee and sugar to custom- 
ers day after day, year after year. He 
knows that it is a respectable calling, 
and that it is a credit toa man to be a 
good grocer, to sell full weight, honest 
goods, and to have the good will of those 
in the community in which he lives. He 
finds that by honest attention to business 
he can hope to succeed, to own in time a 

store himself, and to become fairly well 


to do; but it will require push and energy 
close application to business, and an un- 
derstanding of trade and the markets. 

Tf he were an easy-going fellow, con- 
tent to get along in any way—it mattered 
not how, so long as he was getting a 
living—little more need be said. He 
would be Mr. Brown, or Mr. White,’ the 
grocer—that is all. But we will suppose 
our boy has other ambitions; he is not 
satisfied to be a storekeeper and nothing 
more. He wishes to have a position in 
society, and a part in political affairs. 
He wants people to look up to him and to 
respect him, to ask his opinion and advice 
in matters of public concern; in short, he 
wants to be somebody. 

First, then, he must possess a fair 
amount of intelligence, and be informed 
on those matters in which he would inter- 
est himself. Now he regrets that he left 
school so early. Some of his former 
schoolmates who persevered with their 
studies are, by reason of their education, 
looked upon as his superiors. Their 
education gives them a prestige. They 
read the magazines and papers of the 
day with understanding, and talk intelli- 
gently upon all subjects. He finds that 
their opinions are taken above his own, 
and they receive social attentions which 
he cannot command. Ina hundred ways 
in business, in society, in every walk of 
life, he is made to feel that they are above 
him. 

Itis probable that he will now attempt 
to make up for lack of early education by 
reading and study. This is a hard thing 
to do from the very fact that he did not 
get into the way of applying himself to 
books when he was young. He is very 
likely to become discouraged, and to give 
up the attempt with the excuse to him- 
self that he was not born with those en- 
dowments which are natural to some 
boys, and that it is useless for him to at- 
tempt to be anything more than what he 
is, a grocer. If he is a plodder—and 
there are many business men who are 
plodders—he becomes more or less dis- 
satisfied with life; and if times are hard, 
and periods of business depression come 
—as they are almost certain to come—he 
is misanthropic, lays his failure to the 
fault of the Government, or the oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich. He rails at 
society. The people are misled; the Gov- 
ernment is all wrong, and the times are 
out of joint, when, in fact, the whole 
trouble lies in himself. 

Suppose, however, our boy has taken 
the place in Mr. Jones’s office. He is a 
bright boy, or Mr. Jones would not em- 
ploy him. Naturally he has a good opin- 
ion of himself—all well enough if he has 
a proper regard for other people. He 
finds that his work takes him among 
business men and moneyed men. As an 
office boy, however, he obtains only a 
vague idea as to the real business of the 
office. He hears money affairs talked 
over, of deals in real estate and securi- 
ties where thousands of dollars are made 
at a single transaction. Naturally he 
gets high ideas of life, and it seems to 
him an easy thing to make money. 

He stays with Mr. Jones, and gradually 
works his way up from the position of 
office boy to that of clerk. His work is 
confining, and he does not think he is 
paid as much as he should be for his 
services. There is quite a difference 
between being a clerk and being a lawyer 
able to command a lucrative law practice. 
What can he do? He has an oppcrtunity 
to read law during his spare moments, 
and.it is not difficult to get admitted to 
the bar. It appears to be his only alter- 
native. But here arises a question, and 
one he may well consider before opening 
an office uf his own—will he not be better 
off as a clerk in Mr. Jones’s office ? 

Mr. Jones is a lawyer who possesses a 
broad and liberal education. He gradu- 
ated from a college and afterward from 
a law school. He is widely informed re- 
garding all matters of business, and has 
broad ideas. He reads much, and is a 
careful student. His acquaintance among 
business men is extensive, He isa gen- 
tleman of culture and refinement, of good 
habits, and gives strict attention to busi- 
ness.» When he undertakes anything he 
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carries it out with stedfastness and di 
rectness to its logical conclusion. Our 
boy who has been his office boy knows 
that he can never be a great lawyer like 
Mr.. Jones. He lacks education and train- 
ing. An education is as essential toa 
lawyer as it is to a minister or toa college 
professor. A pettifogging law practice 
is contemptible. and yet he is liable to 
drift into that very kind of practice. 
He must take such cases as come to him, 
and they will not be cases which will-be 
remunerative, or those which will add to 
his reputation asa lawyer. He has for 
his clients people of the lowest classes, 
whose causes of action are often ques- 
tionable, to say the least. It is almost 
necessary for him to resort to sharp prac- 
tices. He began fitting himself for law 
in the wrong way, and heis neither a 
credit to himself nor an honor to the pro- 
fession of which he is a member. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


A Possible Industry in Our 
Country. 


BY S, E, STOEVER. 





Just outside of Summerville, S. C., 
lies Pinehurst, the experimental tea farm 


and gardens of Dr. Charles W. Shepard. 


It is, indeed, a charming place, covering 
five hundred acres, laid out with taste 
and kept in perfect order. In the midst 
of such beautiful surroundings is the 
attractive home of the proprietor. Pretty 
cottages for the use of the employed 
assistants are scattered here and there. 
Plants and flowers of many kinds adorn 
the grounds—groves of pine-trees, the 
brilliant flowering peach, japonicas, 
azaleas, and, most wonderful of all, the 
roses, luxuriantly trailing their branches 
and growing to the hight of trees. And 
all this beauty is produced for the good 
of others. Dr. Shepard, a chemist of 
reputation aad philanthropist, conceived 
the plan of making tea cultivation in the 
United States possible and practicable. 
To this work he has devoted his wealth, 
learning and personal supervision. The 
seed has been imported with expense 
and less from the East. Multiplied ex- 
periments have been made to test the 
plants, the effect of climate and eaviron- 
ment, and gratifying improvement in 
productiveness and quality has been 
noticed under the liberal cultivation fol- 
lowed at Pinehurst. 

There are three great varieties of tea 
plants: the Assam, named from the part 
of India in which it is cultivated, and 
thought to lead; the Chinese type, which 
is of smaller growth and adapted to 
colder climates; the *‘ Hybrids,’’ which 
range in many varieties between the two 
distinct types. 

Certain considerations are necessary in 
the cultivation of tea. The situation of 
the iand, its drainage, the character of 
the soil, exposure to the sun and protec- 
tion from cold blasts. Only the young- 
est, tenderest leaves are used for making 
tea. In the cold season the plant is 
stripped of the most of its foliage. Then 
with the return of mild days Nature seeks 
to restore the naturalequilibrium. After 
the first new leaves (called a ‘‘flush’’) 
are picked others appear, which being 
aiso picked, the same story is repeated. 
In Assam the tea plants produce twenty 
‘*flushes’’ a year; in China, only three 
or four. 

At Pinehurst colored children are em- 
ployed “to gather the tea. Alpine fish- 
baskets, into which they drop the tender 
leaves, are strapped about their necks. 
The amount gathered is weighed, and 
the pay is in proportion to the work done. 
There is a schoolhouse on the grounds 
with an employed teacher, so that the 
children have regular hours for study. 
It is said that colored children of the 
South are especially adapted to the work, 
for, while they are picking the leaves 
their minds are bent on the task in hand; 
they are not diverted, but have one idea 
in view. 

It is a pleasure to visit the well-equip- 
ped factory for making the tea. The 
curteous proprietor most patiently ex- 
plains the process, and the visitor won- 
ders at the labor and time expended on 
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so simple a thing as a ‘‘dish of tea.” 
First the tea must be withered, by spread- 
ing the leaves on trays. This requires 
a great deal of space, and is necessary in 
order that the fresh leaf may be rolled 
without breaking. One pound of finished 
tea represents four and one-fifth pounds 
of fresh leaf. Then follows rolling, that 
the oily cells may be broken up and the 
juice expressed upon the surface of the 
leaf. This may be effected by hand or ma- 
chinery. A machine willdo in a half hour 
whata man would accomplish by hand in 
a whole day. Last comes ‘‘ fring,” or 
drying. Such is the process for making 


black tea. Green tea has not been exten-— 


sively manufactured at Pinehurst. The 
process is very different. 

As the cost of labor in the East is so 
much less,-the only way in which to ren- 
der tea cultivation profitable in the 
United States is to make a fine quality of 
tea. We often get the refuse from 
abroad. The teas of choicest grade can- 
not be imported on account of the light 
‘‘firing.’’ They will not bear the jour- 
ney. They must be enjoyed shortly after 
manufacture. Pinehurst has produced 
satisfactory green and black teas, which 
command one dollar or more a pound. It 
is possible, too, to prepare tea at forty 
dollars a pound. What its quality must 
be wecan only imagine. Surely it may 
‘‘cheer’’ the millionaire. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Notes at Home and Abroad. 
BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 


Value of Coal Ashes.—Some years 
ago, says a writer inthe National Stock- 
man, | spread a number of loads of coal 
ashes thickly on part of a low, wet 
piece of land. In the winter this land 
was plowed for corn, the ashes turned 
under, with the result of a marked differ- 
ence in yield where the ashes were. Next 
year the same field was put in corn, an 
additional plot being covered with coal 
ashes, and the same marked difference 
was noted on the two plots. After the 
second crop the bottom was sown to 
wheat and grass, and while it cannot be 
said that any difference was noticed in 
the yield of these, after the land had 
been in grass three years it was again 
plowed and put in corn, and the ash- 
treated places could be noticed in the 
yield. Beforethe ashes were applied the 
soil was heavy and soggy; but the follow- 
ing summer, in tending the crop, a 
marked difference was noticed in its con- 
dition. There is no doubt that in this 
latitude—southern Ohio—coal ashes are 
beneficial on wet or clayey lands. There 
may not be much fertilizing property in 
them, but they are an excellent neutral- 
izer and loosener of heavy soil. 

Orchard Preparation.—A correspondent 
of the Zoronto Glove thinks too little at- 
tention is paid to the preparation of the 
land before planting orchards. Once, 
fine fruit could be grown without it, be- 
cause we had virgin soil. Now, long 
cropping with different farm crops has 
exhausted the food required by the trees 
and left the soil hard and baked. 


too long to give such soil proper prepara- 
tion. He is now treating fifteen acres in 
the following manner: The first year, 
after good tillage, he sows wheat in the 
fall, seeding with clover next spring. It 
takes the second year to get the clover 
established. Third year clover is plow- 
ed under, using a heavy logging chain. 
Then the soil is thoroughly cultivated to 
assist decomposition by storing moisture, 
continuing till early fall, when the piece 
is furrowed out and ditched, no water 
being allowed to lie on it. Nextspring 
clover is again sowed, allowed to become 
established, plowed under in the fifth 
year and land cultivated. In the spring 
of the sixth year the land is cultivated 
and treesare set. While there is an ap- 
parent loss of time and labor by this 
method, it will be more than made up by 
the quality and quantity of apples grown 
in soil so prepared, as compared with 
fruit produced on that prepared in the 
ordinary way. 


_ object-lesson. 


Three | 
to ‘five years, the writer thinks, is none | 





‘* 7 Want Good Roads."’—Since the re-' 
cent meeting of the League of American 
Wheelmen in Albany various truck and 
dray horses in the city have appeared 
with canvas breast-protectors bearing the 
words, ‘‘I Want» Good’ Roads,” with the 
initials of the League. It is a striking 
Personally, the horse, 
much more than the farmer or the wheel- 
man, wants good roads. He has to pull 
big loads, sometimes over ruts, sometimes 
deep mud; his great strength is continu- 
ally put at a disadvantage; his muscles 
and bones are strained and injured; and 
his real value, to say nothing of his per- 
sonal comfort, is greatly lessened. Good 
roads, tothe horse, means double work 
done with ease and comfort, and increased 
value.and profit to his owner. Since the 
horse cannot speak, let these breast-pro- 
tectors not only shield him but speak for 
him, and set other horse-owners thinking. 
Yet I am sorry to say that farmers of this 
State, otherwise intelligent, are not only 
opposing good roads as planned, but ad- 
vocating a return to the old ‘* work-it- 
out’’ system of road-making. 

Avpany, N. Y. 





Personals. 





THE son of the King of Korea has 
just arrived in this country accompanied 
by two Koreans of noble birth, to take a 
three years’ course of study in the Eng- 
lish branches and to complete his educa- 
tion in some large university in one of the 
Eastern States. Eui Wha is the young 
prince’s name, and he is now in his twen- 
tieth year. Altho not a direct heirto the 
throne, it is expected he will be king at 
the death of his father, for the crown 
prince, it is understood, is an imbecile. 

* 


....-No one has done more to increase 
our knowledge of the planets during the 
last thirty-five years than Alvan G. 
Clark, of Boston, who has just died. He 
was atelescope lens maker and also the 
author of several important astronomical 
discoveries, among them that of the satel- 
lite of Sirius, by which: he won the La- 
lande medal,annually given by the French 
Academy of Science. Most of the prom- 
inent telescopes constructed during the 
past thirty years were made by his firm; 
but the greatest triumph of all was when 
he completed, a short time ago, for the 
Chicago University, the Yerkes lens, 
which is valued at $65,000 and required 
five years of work before it was com- 
pleted. This lens, forty inches in diame- 
ter, has such power that the moon appears 
through it to be at a distance of only two 
hundred miles. 


....[t has generally been the custom of 
the President of the United States to ap- 
point a colored man as Minister to Hayti, 
and William F. Powell, the man who has 
received this mission, was born in Troy, 
N.Y.,in 1847. Graduating from the public 
schools in New York City, and the New 
York School of Pharmacy, he adopted 
teaching as his profession, and a few 
years ago was appointed principal of the 
colored schools of Camden, N. J., a po- 
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sition that he held up to the time of his 
appointment. He was also a member of 
the Board of Examiners of Applicants- 
for Teachers’ Certificates. Mr. Powell 
has been in-political life for quite a num- 
ber of years, and has frequently de- 
clined public positions that have been 
offered him. He is a forcible, earnest 
and energetic speaker, and _ is extremely 
popular with all classes. 


..--The long expected Minister to 
Spain has just been appointed in the per- 
son of Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, of 
Brooklyn. General Woodford comes of 
Puritan stock, and his family records 
show that among his direct. ancestors 
were two captains in the Indian wars, 
while a number of his relatives served in 
the Revolution and the War of 1812. He 
is a graduate of Columbia College, and 
has been a lawyer by profession all his 
life. Atthe opening of the War he en- 
listed as a private in the 127th Regiment, 
New York Volunteers, and in 1864 had 
risen to a position where he had charge 
of the exchange of prisoners at Charles- 
ton Harbor. As a politician and cam- 
paign speaker he is well known in State 
and even national political circles, and is 
also connected with a great many chari- 
table and philanthropic movements in the 
city in which he lives. 


....Barney Barnato, the multi-million- 
aire, who committed suicide last week 
while returning to England from South 
Africa, has had one of the most remark- 
able careers in this generation. Igno- 
rant, flashy, vulgar, of no great business 
ability in the ordinary sense of the word, 
yet he managed to turn everything he 
touched into gold, till at the time of his 
death he was supposed to be the richest 
man in the world, with a fortune esti- 
mated at $300,000,000. Born of Jewish 
parents it is said hestarted outin London 
as an ordinary peddler, but some how he 
drifted to South Africa, where by turns 
he was a barber, street fakir, circus 
clown and a mining camp follower, till in 
some way that has never been satisfac- 
torily explained, he ‘‘ struck a mine,” 
and then his fortune began to accumu- 
late. His riches brought himto the Cape 
Colony Legislature, where he served for 
a couple of terms, but his bad and insult- 
ing language made him hated on all sides. 
He appeared soon in London, where it was 
said he took daily baths in champagne. 
Inspite of his wealth and his racing 
stables he could not induce society to 
take him up, and all the clubs at which he 
applied for admission blackballed him. 
He bought a palace in Piccadilly, and 
everybody who wished could see him at 
breakfast where his wife and a big bull- 
dog helped him to receive. It is said his 
wife was a barmaid when he was buying 
diamonds, and asit is dangerous to have 
unregistered diamonds in one’s posses- 
sion in South Africa, he took the stones to 
her; but when after a while he came to 
reclaim them, she issaid to have replied, 
‘*But you must take metoo.’’ Barnato 


was anything but handsome, for he was 
fat and ungainly. The suicide was sup- 
posed to be the result ofa fit of insanity 
whose symptoms have been apparent for 
the past few months. 
















...singer Sewing Machines... 


have been steadily improved in manufacture, 
kept constantly up to date and abreast with 
Time; always attaining higher excellence in 
design, construction and artistic finish. 
Compare these machines with any other; 
investigate the experience of their users. 
You will find them the best in every point. 
The best is always cheapest in the end. 








PROGRESSIVE 


DURING the half century of 
their existence 


















Always Effective. 


“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
~ say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 





lied by pills, these are always 
ti — ALEX. 





ive.” LEX. SANDERSON, 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


mR  - and Diploma at World’s Fair. 











» ae that se 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSATI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by aJl Druggists 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. ke 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) to cents. 
One month.......:..$ 25 | Six months....+....«4 1 50 
Three months....... 75 | One year....c.seeeee 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.........+.20+se0es $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers............6. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........0.0+00- 7.00 
Three subscribers one year each............00. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.........--seeceees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each......-.-e2ee00s 8 so 
Five years to one subscriber..........++-+.++- 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each........-+20see0: 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to-remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 

is regulariy on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Ciiambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Taylor-Austin Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue 











































‘GRAND AND UPRIGHT giveth 


Call pad ¢ - - crm Ais Sn oe Sand 


Also, second- 
hand Piawos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E.14th St, | 


NEW YORK. 


MILLER (OIL) LAMPS 


Are the Very Best Lamps Made. 
Give the best light, are simple, safe. 
Beautiful, Cheap, All Styles 

“ for cottage, Church, wedding gifts, 


uw tiieesi Best Bicycle Lamp is Miller's ‘91. 





Cannes Cow gist out | ans. Patent gripfitwon : 
| 'o } 


or Head of 
ier lamps from pa le or at our store. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO} Manutacturers 


28 and 80 West, Broadway, bet. Park Pl. & Barclay, N.Y | - 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC.. ETC 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





COATES" CLIPPERS 





useit for their 
Fathers beards. Why alta 








WORE ade (Ra BACK Ae 


rl Street, New Yer ° 





VYoucaniell a Lithia Water by tasting it. 


BOW DEN 
LITHIA 
WATER. 


From Lithia Springs, Ga. 
A POSITIVE_CURE FOR 


Gout, Rheumatism and Nerve Troubles. 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


says, send me a cas@at once. Why don’t 
YOU say the same thing? 


A postal brings - tan: a pamphlet with hun- 
dreds of diving testimonial 


BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO,, 


131 W. 42d, St., near Broadway. 
Our Sparkling Table Water has no equal. 


i address 
| LHE E. HOWARD- WATCH & CLOUK CO. 
383 Washington 


ing,” 


having: the 


“he mixtures’ 





FRE 


also cards showing 
Lonteviltay various styles or com 


National Lead Co., 


7 HATEVER ~ 


: -Paintag can only-be done well by 


valuable information and card showin 


is hich do- 
is. worth doing well, 


best materials— Pure 


‘White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, 
properly applied. There is noth- | 
ing, else “ just as good.” 


Avoid 
>and unknown brands 


of White Lead—the «sold-for- 
less-money z 
| the.genuine brands.) 


By rn National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


sort. (See list of 


desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
e samples of colors free ; 
of twelve houses of different designs painted in 


tions of shades forwarded upon application. 


I , Bratiioay, New York. 





NEW. MODEL 


| HOWARD WATCHES 


re the itches made in thi 
ly. highest grade wa le is. 





For full information 





TEASE 


with $10.00 orders of Téas, Cattess, Ss ices, iets; 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 














ti Maddon Vane, lew York. 
SS.  chrssno, 





BROOKLYN “. 


The Shield 
of a 
great name 


‘protects the 
rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO.. 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 


300 West soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





















One secret of Columbia. superiority lies 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached, There 
is beauty and 
strength in every 
line, ®@ @ a aae 
1896 Columbias, $75. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
$60, $55, $50, $40. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, le 
Catalogue 
. free from any 
ma dealer; by 
mail for one 
2-c, stamp. 


VIMOID | 


MENDS 


IM TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the V)M | 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on | 
the markeu. 

VIMOID is nota solution toie put | 
into tires in case they should punc- | 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even’ 
an unskilied person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 
Boston Woven Hose & Ru'-ber Co. 
275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CLEVELAND. 
PHILADELPBIA. 


4 

































Branches at 


New YorRK. 
8T. Lovis. 


CHICAGO. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








SUMMER RESORTS, ‘TRAVEL, ETC. 








TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





TWO TRAINS DAILY 


- FROM CHICAGO 
6.00 P. M-AND 10.30 P. M. 


212 Clark St., CHICAGO. 


PORNIAS 2H 


IN3 DAYS 
SAME RATE RETURNING 


$ PALACE and TOURIST 
$ SLEEPING CARS pithout 


COLORADO $4250 


FAST TIME and THROUGH CARS BETWEEN CHICAGO and DENVER 
Tickets Sold June 29th to July 3d, 1897 


For Particulars Inquire of Your Nearest Ticket Agent and Ask for Tickets via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


5 State St., BOSTON. 





SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
o LAKE ripecvore ascoe 


ualed 
TA- 


Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS. W.CUMMINGS, 





S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G, P. A., St. Albans,Vt. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
ya Lonbok BE 


PLYMOL, EN 
Havei.. tits “aly W & Wa Te * July 27 +6 4 =. 
Saale tu. duly 18, 10 2 1 tad 


H . 
fat BOURG,, poe . og y By 10 a.m. 


a asa 


ie Lp ERR 2 
Priedricn der Grosse : 15, noon. 


Wenn. duly 510 4.0 “these CLES, GENOA, | 


if 
OELRICHS & COS wling Green, N. Y. 

















Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices os below the illustrated book, ‘“‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their location, rates, attractions, etc., in the Mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and "Delaware Counties, N 
pS on the main line and braneses L the New York, 


a ey Pla 165, 171, 371, 
Broadway; 18 Astor Place ; 737 6th ¥.$ ‘olum: 
bus Ay.; 134 Rast 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. Ticket 


offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn: 
— ye ue St, 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadw way, 267 Manhat- 
. Greenpoint, and ‘ Kae le ” Offic 
- ILLUS TRATED HOMES, ib contain half-tone 
re roductions from photographs of 585 the above 
OMES.” can be obtained of ticket agents for 25c. 
J.C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver 
St., New York. 


Gaze’s Tours, 


Entirely NEW arrangements to 


EUROPE. 


THREE MIDSUMMER PARTIES 


pays $275, up 


WRITE OR CALL. 
SEVERAL NEW PROGRAMMES FREE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., CutcaGo. 201 Washington St., Boston 
14 So. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Picturesque Maine’ § Summer Resorts 





ALL 
INCLUDED. 





Rockland Little Deer Isle 
Camden Sedgwick 
Northport . tonington 
Searsport South West Harbor 
Castine Seal Harbor 
Sargentville Bar Harber 


North East Hurbor Sorrento 
are reached, after a most delightful Ocean and Bay 
trip, on large, comfortable, and fast steamers of the 


Boston & Bangor Steamship Co. 


Leaving Boston daily, except Sunday, at 5 p.m. 


MAP-FOLDER*—TIME-TABLES—MAILED UPON REQUEST. 





—— 


—— 





“WILLIAM 1H, HILL, Manager, Boston. 
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Tue Inperenpent Press, New Yor. 
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